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BOOK II. 

CHAP. I. 

The civil and military hijiory of Great Britain^ 
from the arrival of the Saxons ^ A. D. 449, 
to the landing of William Duke jf Normandy^ ' 
A. D. io66. 

SECTION I. 

From the arrival of the Saxgns^ A. D. 449, to 

A. D* 6oo« 

THE fuccours which the Britifh ambaf- A.D.449, 
fadors (mentioned in the conclufion of .^^^^ 
the firft chapter of the firft book of this work) Arrival of 
obtaii^ed from the Saxons, came over from o^nsf**" 
the continent in three large ihips, under the 
condud of two brothers, called Hengi/i and Hoffaj 
and landed in the ifle of Thanet. They were 
Vol. IIL B received 
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to 600. , 



Saxons 
and Bri- 
tons de- 
feat the 
Scots and 
Pias. 



Arrival of 
another 
army of 

StAXOU'S* 



leceived with joy by the difpirited Britons ; who 
atifligned them a place for their head-quarters in 
the ifland where they landed ; and made them the 
moft ample promifes of all neceflary provifions, 
and fuitable rewards for their afliftance \ 

As foon as thefe preliminaries were fettled, 
the Saxons joined the Britifli army, and marched 
againft the S .ots and PiSks, who had now puOied 
their deftrudive ravages as far as Stamford. 
Near that place a bloody battle was fought, in 
which the Britons, inftruded^ animated, and af- 
fifted by their new allies, obtained a complete' 
viftory.over their old enemies, and obliged them 
to retire into their own country*. Tranfported 
with joy at this .vidory, they loaded the Saxon 
chiefs, and their principal followers, witH be- 
nefits ; which made them in no hafte to abandon 
a country where they were fa well received '. 

The Britons, for fome time, were fo far from 
entertaining any jealoufy of their new allies, that 
they readily confented to a propofal made by 
Hcngift; of fending for a reinforcement of his 
countrymen, as a further fecurity againft any 
future attempts of their ancient enemies. This 
reinforcement, confifting of about five thoufand 
of the braveft warriors, came over in feventeen 
fiiips, and joining the army under Hengift, added 
greatly to his ftreiigth and confidence \ 



> Chron. Saxon, p. is. Bedas Hift. Ecdef. 1. 1. c. 15. 

A Id. ibid. H. Huntingdoiii i.a. I A. Higdcn. Polychron. l.j. 

4 Gilder Hift. c. a 3. 
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» 

It Is Impoffibte to difcover whether or not A. d. 44^1 
Rengift atid Horfa, atid their follo^vers, when ._ ^ !^ 
ihey firft embarked in this expedition, had formed The sax- 
# defign of making good a f^tttlement for them- foiveVo 
iMves in Britain; but it .plainly appears, frorti ^'»>.«tt 
Aeirconduft, as well as from the teftimony of hif- 
fcriansj that they entertained fuch a defign fooi 
rfter their arrival \ The bestuty and fertility 
#lf the Britifh plains excited them to wi(h, and 
tte' unwarlike cbaraft^r and divided ftate of 
#eir inhabitants, encouraged them to hope, for 
if, folid eftabliflirtient in this rich and pleafant 
4buntry. Ad foon, therefore, as the two Saxon 
l^ieftains faw th^mfelves at the head of a co:d[^ 
^derabfe army of bra;v^ determined warriors, 
;^ey prepared to feize fome part of thofe terri- 
iftries which tliey had been invited to defend, 
•With this view they concluded a feparate peace 
tiiih their enemies the Pifts, againft whom they 
Bad engaged to wage perpetual war, and begaft 
Co quarrel with their friends the Britons about 
their provifions and promifed rewards, threat- 
«ling to do themfelves juftice, as they called it, 
by force of arms ; and even putting thefe threats 
m execution^ by deftro)4ng the country about 
&em with fire andfword, and killing all who fell 
into their hands \ 

The unhappy Britons were now effeftually Various 
awakened from their delufive dreams of enjoying ^^"^f.**' 

S Bedae Hift. Ecclef. 1. 1 . c. 15. 
* Id. ibid. Gild. Hift. c. %%t 14, %s* 

B 2 peaci 
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) 

A.D. 449i peace and fafety under the proteftion of the 

^ oo ^ Saxons, and fully convinced of their folly in 

tons on calling fo fierce and faithlefs a people to their 

cafiou/ affiftance. In their firft conftemation, great 

multitudes abandoned their country, and fled 

into that part of Gaul, which about this time 

t)egan to be called Britanny^ from its being 

chiefly inhabited by Britons ; others took ihelter 

in the mofl: impenetrable woods, where they led 

a wretched favage kind of life, or even periflieil 

with hunger; while not a few, in order to prf- 

ferve their lives, fabmitted to the moft abjeji 

flayery. Many however, on this occafion, aft^ 

a more manly part, and determined to defen|^ 

themfelves and their country to the laft extrjw 

mity^ Thefe brave and virtuous Britons, de^ 

/pifing Vortigem, their former leader, for hit 

vices, and hating him for his unfortunate coun** 

fels, and too intimate connexions with their 

enemies, declined fighting' under his banner, and 

placed his fon Vortimer at their head *. 

War be. A loug and cruel War now broke out betweea 

sTxons*** the Saxons and Britons, in which many battles 

and Bri- ^g^e fought, of which we have but very imper- 

fed accounts. In one of thefe adions, near 

Ailesford, Horfa, one of the Saxon chieftains, 

was flain, by which his brother Hengift became 

fole commander of their united forces. This 

illuftrious chief, about two years after, gained a 

great vidory over the Britons at .Crecanford, 

7 GiKl»Hift. c. aj, Mr»S. » Ncnnii Hift. c. 45» 

now 
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now Crayford, which gave him the poffeffioh of A.D. 449. 
all Kent,' and emboldened him to affume the ^®^°°- 
name of king., having before this contented him. 
felf with the humbler title of heretogen^ or 
general^. Thus was the firft Saxon kingdom, 
that of Kent, founded, about eight years after 
the arnval of Hengift and his followers in this 
iiland. 

The new monarch of Kent, in order to Arrival of 
ftrengthen the Saxon intereft in Britain, and ^^^"^^^ 

o r • c • army of 

procure comfortable fettldments for his family Saxoni« 
and friends, invited his fon Odo,, and his 
nephew Ebeffa, to coUefl: as many followers as 
they could, and come over into this ifland. 
Thefe youthful chieftains complied with the in- 
vitation; and having plundered the Orkney ifles 
in their paffage, arrived with a fleet of forty fail 
on the coaft of Northumberland j of which, to- 
gether with all the country to the frith of Forth, 
they took pofleflion, without meeting with much 
oppofition'*. This was probably owing to th^ 
depopulated ftate of the country between the two 
Roman walls, which had been a fcene of war 
and devaflation for near two centuries, and tp 
the alliance and friendfhip which at this time 
fubfifted between the Piflis and Saxons. Thus 
early were the fouth^aft parts of Scotland, as 
well as the North of England, inhabited by the 
Saxons ; and in thofe parts, as well as in thq i 

$ ChrOn. Saxon, an, 455, 457, Higden. Polychron. L 5. an* 457* 
■• Nennii Hid. €.37. 
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ii.D.449, fouth of Britain, their language and their pofterity 
sjl^!^ have continued to the prefent times. 
Progfcfs Though Hengift had gained feveral viftorics 

beiw^r" over the Britons, they did not long allow him to 
**^!i^R*^"* enjoy his new kingdom in tranquillity. On the 
ton«. contrary, they fought many battles againft him ' 

with various fuccefs, under the condud of Aure* 
lius Ambrofius, who was defcended of a Roman 
family, and inherited the martial virtues of that 
glorious people". But Hengift obtained a great 
vi£tory, A. D. 465, at Wippidfleet, where no 
fewer than twelve Biitifli chieftains were flain, 
and only one 'Saxon chief, named Wippid^ from 
whom the place of battle derived its prefent 
aame". About eight years after, he gained 
another ftill more decifive victory ; which ftruck 
fuch a terror into the Britons, that they gave him 
little further difturbance during the remainder of 
liis reign, which ended with his life, A. D. 488 '^ 
jEfcOc. Hengift, the firft king of Kent, and firft Saxon 
!^L^r/" monarch in Britain, was fiicceeded by his fon 
and Ethel, ^fc, who reigned over his little . kingdom 
ceffiveiy twc^ty-four ycars in profound tranquillity, and 
^igsof |gf|. it jn |.}jat condition to his fon 061:o, who 

began his reign A. D. 51 2 '^ This prince was 
not fo fortunate as his father had been ; for in his 
reign, which lafted twenty-two years, the coun- 
tries of Effex ami Middlefex were taken from him 
by the Eaft-Saxons. Ofto was fucceeded by his 

«» Bcda Hift.Ecclef. 1. u c 16. ■* Chron. Saxon. A.I^. 465* 
«l Id. ibid. 14 Will. Malrolb. c. i. 

foa 
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fon Hermennc, A. D. 534, who reigned thirty* A'D.449> 
two years, biit performed nothing memorable ^^ v*.^-vW 
Ethelbert, the fon and fucceffor of Hermenrie, 
Was the greateft of the Kentifh kings. In a long- 
and profperous reign of fifty-fix y^arsj he ob^' 
tained mahy vidories, enlarged his dotriinions,^ 
and gained a great afcendarit over all the other 
Saxon princes of his tirrie. Ethelbert died'A. D» 
616; and Was fucdeeded by his fon Eadbald, 
whofe hiftory will be purfued in the fect>nd feOiom 
of this chapter* 

The fuccefs of Hengift arid ' his follo^vers, en- Arrival oJF 
couraged other Saxon chiefs to try their fortunes^ ^^j of 
and attempt fettlements in this iflatid* One of Saxons 
thefe, named JSIla^ arrived A. D. 477^ ' with' hisr fotindcd 
three fdns, Cymen, Wlencingj and Ciffa/ and' a' *^/J^^^ 
train of miartial followers. They landed at sufftx. 
Cymenfliore, near' Wittering, defeating a body 
of Britons, who attempted to prevent ' their land- 
ing '^ ^lla defeated the Britons in a ' great 
battle at Mecredelburn, A. D. 485, and took' 
and deftroyed Andereda, the ftrongeft fortrefs in' 
thofe f)arts, A. D. 490 *^ After thefe fucceffes 
he alTumed the name of king, and founded the^ 
kingdom of Suffex ; in the government of which' 
he was ^ fucceeded by his youngeff fon Ciffai; 
A. D. 515, who had a very long reign. Before 
the death of Ciffa this little kingdom became fo 
inconfiderable, that his^ immediate fucceflbr h 
not fo much as named in hiftory "• 

*$ Hen. HunU !.», ■* Ctuon. Saxon, p. 14. 

17 Id. ibid. ^ 18 HcOk Hunt. U ft. 
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Cerdic, another Saxon chieftain, with his fon 
Cynric, and a band of chofen warriors, arrived in 
Britain A. D. 495, and landed in the weft, at a 
place which from him was afterwards called 
Cerdicjhore^^* On the very day of his landing, 
he engaged and defeated an army of Britons, and 
from thenceforward continued to wage war agsdnfl: 
them without intermiflion, for more than twenty, 
years, with various fuccefs**^ In the firft year 
of the fixth century, Cerdic received a reinforce- 
ment from , Germany, under the command of 
Porta, and his two fons, Bieda and Megla, who 
landed at a place iince cajled Portfmeuth. By 
the alfiftance of this reinforcement, he profecuted 
the war againft the Britons with greater vigour 
than he had done before, and gained fo many 
victories, that he aifumed the title of king, and 
founded the kingdom of the Weft-Saxons, 
A.D. 519". 

Cerdic, the founder of the Weft-Saxon king- 
dom, met with a more fteady and obftinate refift- 
ance from the Britons, than any of the other 
Saxon chieftains who founded kingdoms in this 
ifland. This circumftance was probably owing 
to the fuperior courage and abilities of Aurelius 
Ambrofius, and the famous prince Arthur, who 
fucceffively commanded the Britifh forces againft 
Cerdic and his followers. The firft of thefe 
great generals, to whom the Britons gave the 
name of Natanleod (preferver of the people), fell 

«9 Chron^ Saxon, p. 15. *^ Id. ibid. 

*■ Id* ibid. p. 17. Hen, Hunungdon^ 1. 2. 

in 
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in battle, with five thoufand of his braveft troops, a.d. 449* 
A.D. 508", The great anions of Arthur, who *^^^ 
fucceeded Ambrofius in the command of the 
Britilh armies, have been celebrated in fuch 
romantic ftrains by the Britifli bards, and blended 
with fo many extravagant fables by Jeffrey of 
Monmouth, that not only the truth of thofe 
actions afcribed to him, but even the reality of 
his exiftence, hath been called in queftion*'. 
There feems, however, to be fufEcient evidence, 
that there was a^ brave and virtuous prince of this 
name in thofe times, who had the chief com- 
mand among the Britons, and at their head ob- 
tained feveral viftories over the Saxons, though 
it certainly exceeds the power of the greateft 
human fagacity to diflinguifh what is true from 
what is fabulous in his hiftory ^\ The laft and 
greateft of thofe viftories was that of Mountbadon, 
near Bath, A. D. 520 ^^ This vidory gave fo 
great a check to the arms of Cerdic, and his fon 
Cynric, that they made little or no progrefs in 
their conquefts for feveral years. But having 
received fome frefh reinforcements from the con- 
tinent,-- they defeated the Britons, A. D. S'^y^ at 
a place, ^ frqm thence called Cerdicsford^ and 
about three years after made an entire conqueft 
of the ifle of Wight *^ In a word, Cerdic, after 
' a long and bloody ftruggle of near forty years, 
fubdued thofe countries which are now called 

. <* Chron. Saxon, p. tS. 'V^^ulfrfd. Monumut. I. 9, ic. 

*4 See Biographia Biitannica, vo]»i. p. 197, &c. 
M Hift. GiidSy p. 9. Hen, Hunt. L %i *^ Chron. Saxon, p. ig. 
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ift.D 449> Hamfjhire^ Dorfetjhire^ Wiltjbire^ Berk/hire^ and 
'"^^^- the ifle of Wight. At his death, which hap- 
pened A. D- 534 *% he was fucceedcd in the . 
throne of Weffex by his valiant foir Cynric, who 
had been the companion of all his toils and vic- 
tories. This prince reigned twenty-fix years^ 
and fupported the charafter which he had ob- 
tained of a brave and prudent general, by gam- 
ing feveral viftories over the .Britons **. Cynric 
was fucceeded, A.D. 560, by his fon Ceaulin, 
who was ftill more ambitious and enterprifing 
than his father and grandfather had been. Being 
aflilled by his brother Cutha, he defeated EtheU 
bert king of Kent, A. D. 568 ; and nine years 
after obtained a great viftory over the Britons 
at Durham in Gloceffierlhire, killing three of 
their princes, Commail, Gondidan, and Farin- 
maiP^ By thefe and feveral other viftories, he 
enlarged the boundaries of the Weft-Saxon king- 
dom, by adding thofe countries which are now 
called Devonjhire and Somerfefjhire^ to his former ' 
territories. At length, however, this prince 
experienced a moft grievous reverfe of fortune, 
both in his family and government; for he loft 
by death bis valiant brother Cutha, and a fon of 
the fame name, no lefs valiant. The other Saxon 
princes, dreading his ambition, formed a con- 
federacy againft him, into which fome of the 
Britons alfo entered ; and he was defeated by 
their united forces at Wodenft)urgh, A. D. 591. 

' *7 Cbron. Saxon, p^ iS. *• Ibid* p. 19, fto. *> Ibid. p. 11. 

To 
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To complete hi$ misfortunes, his <mn fubjedd a.d. 449* 
uevolted, and drove him into exile, where he foon .^^^*f 
after died^^ The unhappy Ceaulin was fuc- 
cecded by his nephew Ceolric, who reigned only 
live years, and dying A. D. 596, left his domi* 
nions to his brother Ceolwolf. This prince, 
being of z martial fpirit, had wars not only with 
the Britons, but allb with the Saxons, Scots, and 
PiAs, which continued through his whole reign 
of fourteen years ^\ • 

The Saxons having thus far fucceeded in their The amir, 
attempts, and eftabliflied the three ' fmall king- armits of 
"donis of Kent, Suffex, and Weffex, other bands Faxons, 

^ ' ' and found* 

of adventurers from the fame country, were ingofihe 
thereb;^ encouraged to try their fortunes, and ^'vheEaiL 
endeavour to obtain fettlements in this ifland. s^xms 
Thefe adventurers landed on the eaft coafts of gic8,i»nd 
Britain, at different times, arid under diflFerent ^^«"»*'*** 
leaders, whofe names and a£tions have not been 
preferved in, hiftory-^*. By degrees, however, 
thefe unwelcome guefts gained fo firm a footing, 
and^ penetrated fo far into the country, that three 
of their chieftains aflumed the title of kings, and 
founded three other fmall kingdoms in the eaft 
and midland parts of Britain. Thefe were the 
kingdoms of the Eaft-Saxons, the Eaft- Angles, 
and Mercians. The territories which compofed 
the kingdom of the Eaft-Saxons, were chiefly 
difmembered from that of Kent; and confifted 
of the counties of Effex, Middlefex, and part of 

JO W. Malmf. 1. 1. c. a. '* W. ibi<l. ' 

. \* Hea. Hunt. I. s. > 
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a:d.449» Hertfordfliire : its firft monarch was .named 
' .L.— ,-.I^ Erkenwin ; but the time when he began to reign, 
and the a£tions which he performed, are equally 
unknown". The kingdom of the Eaft- Angles 
confifted of the .counties of Cambridge, Suffolk, 
and Norfolk : its iSrft king was Uffa, who began 
his reign A. D. 575 ; and from him all his fuc- 
ceflbrs in that kingdom had the furname of 
XJffans* The kingdom of the Mercians com- 
prehended all the middle counties of England to 
the eaft of the Severn, and fouth of Yorkflyre 
and Lancafhire : its firft fovereign was Creda, 
who began his reign A. D. 585^*. The princes 
. who reigned in thefe three petty kingdoms in the 
iixth century, performed nothing worthy of being 
recorded in hiftory. 
Kingdom Though a colony of Saxons (as hath been 
wmb^riand already mentioned) had fettled on the eaft coaft 
founded, ^f Britain, between the walls of Severus and 
Antoninus Pius, not long after the middle of the 
fifth century, we know very little of the hiftory 
of that colony for the greateft part of a century 
after their arrival The Saxons being at a 
great diftance from their countrymen in the fouth, 
and furrounded with enemies on all hands, con- 
tinued long in a weak condition ; and being alfo 
vnder the command of feveral petty chieftains, 
none of thefe had the prefumption to affume th« 
name of king^K At length, however, they re-» 
ceived a very powerful reinforcement from Ger^ 

3! Hen. Huiit. 1. x, ^ S4 Id. ibid. 

is wr. Malmf. !• !• c,3. 
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many in a fleet of fifty fhips which arrived at A.D. 449, 
Flamborough A. D. 547, under the command of . ,- -^^ 
Ida; who, being a prince of great wifdom and 
valour, alTumed the royalty, and founded the 
kingdom of Northumberland, or rather of Ber- 
nicia, foon after his arrivaP^ The caftle of 
Bamburgh, built by Ida, was the capital of this 
moft northerly kingdom of the Saxons ; which 
comprehended not only the prefent county of 
Northumberland, but the counties of the Merfe 
and the three Lothians, or the whole eaflera . 
coaft of the ancient Roman province of Valentia. 
^lla, another Saxon chieftain, having fubdued 
all the country between the , Humber and the 
Tyne, founded another little ftate in thefe parts, 
which was called the kingdom of Deira '^ Thefe 
two kingdoms were united, not long after, in the 
perfpn of Ethelfrid, the grandfon of Ida ; who 
married Acca, the d?ughter of ^lla; and hav- 
ing expelled her brother Edwin, added his ter- 
ritories to his own, and thereby founded the 
powerful kingdom of Northumberland ^^ 

In *this manner were the feven Saxon king- The hep. 
doms, commonly called the heptarchy^ founded completed. 
in that part of Britain, which foon after began 
to be called England^ from the Angles, which 
were the moft numerous and powerful tribe of 
the Saxons '^ 



36 Chron. Saxon, p.19. Hen. Hunt. 1. a. c. 3. 

37 Bed» Hift. Ecclef. 1. 2. c. I. Anna). Ikverl. p. 7$. 

3' W* Mdlinf, 1. 1, c. 3* i9 Camd. Britan. p. t6S. 
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A. D. ^^ Before we profecute the hiftory of fhefc BsskOM, 
Kingdoms any further, it may not be improper 
to take a very fhort view of the ftate of tlie other 
nations who inhabited Britain in this period, anl 
of the moft important events which happenei 
among thefe nations. 

HvHrn Thongh the Saxons had by degrees difpofleflEel 

l3ie Britons of the moft valuable part of thek* 
country, in which they had ercfted feven king*- 
doms ;' y6t that unhappy people ftill continued t^ 
poflefs a very large trad on the weft coaft of Bi*- 
tain, extending from the Land's-end to the frfA 
of Clyde. . All the inhabitants of this exiteiifiW 
country were defcended from the fame -anceftoa^ 
fpoke the fame language, profeffed the famt 
religion, and were in all refpefts the fame peopSis^ 
except that they were not united undet ^coi^ 
fovereign, which would have rendered them ill* 
vincible, but fubjeSed to a prodigious number 
of petty tyrants, who were almoft conftantly at 
war with' one another, and feldom joined their 
forces to refift the common enemy. Gildas, the 
moft ancient of our hiftorians, who was himfelf 
a Briton, and flouiiflied in thofe times, gives a 
moft ftiocking charafter of five of thefe princes, 
who were cotemporaries, and domineered in their 
feveral diftriQs over their wretched fubjeSs^. 
It would be highly improper, on many accounts, 
to fwell this work with laborious inveftigations 
of the genealogies of thofe ancient Britifti princes, 

40 Epiftola GMxp p. Xp 2| |. 
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W minute details of their mutual wars, which A-D.44^ 
could not be rendered either jnftruftive or ^^^^^ 
(entertaining. If any of our readers have a tafte 
for fuch inqoiries, they may confult the works 
quoted below ^\ It is fuificient to obferve, that 
in this extenfive traft of country there were four 
conHderable ftates or principalities in this period, 
viz. thofe of Cornwall, South-Wales, North- 
Wales^ and Cumberland. In each of thefe 
ftates there was commonly, one prince who was 
more powerful than the other chieftains or heads 
of clans, and had fome degree of authority over 
them, though each of thefe chieftains was a kind 
of fovereign in his own little diflri6if. 

That part of Britain which lay on the north State of 
fide of the wall of Antoninus Pius, and of the aadFia«. 
; friths of Forth and Clyde, was inhabited, in this 
period, by two warlike nations, the Scots and * 
Kfts; the former poffefling the weftern, and ^ 
the latter the eaftern divifion of that country. 
Thefe nations made a confiderabie figure in the 
third, fourth, and fifth centuries, by their fre- 
quent incurfioAs into the Roman provinces, which 
are recorded by the Greek and Roman writers; 
but after the departure, of the Romans, and the 
arrival of the Saxons, we lofe fight of them ' 
almoft entirely for fome time ; and their hiftory 
becomes remarkably obfcure for more than two 

41 Dr. Borlafe's antiq. Cornwall^ c. 13, Mr.Rowlancrs Mona 
•ntiqua, left. 11. p. 134. Harding's Chr^u. Mr. Vaughan's Difler« 
tation on Britiih chronol, and Britifli antiquities royived. Cartels 
Hift. yol.i. p.;i^ic^&c. 
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A.D.4499 eenturics. This obfcurity is not owing to thw 
having performed no aftions worthy of remenP' 
brance in this period, but either to their having 
had no hiftorians to preferve the memory of 
tTiofe actions, or to their having loft the works 
of thofe hiftorians, by the injuries of time, and 
various accidents '**. From the time of the battle 
between the Britons and Saxons on one fide, and 
the Scots and Pids on the other, near Stamford, 
A, D. 449, to the beginning of the fixth cen- 
tury, we know very little with certainty of the 
hiftory of thefe two laft nations. It is highly 
probable, that, during this period, they were 
engaged in wars againft each other, or againft 
their common enemies the Saxons fettled between 
the walls : but We have no authentic accounts 
of the particulars of thefe wars. Many modem 
writers have indeed filled up this chafm in the 
annals of the northern parts of Britain, with 
formal details of the names, adions, charafters, 
and fucceffions of the kings of the Scots. But 
as a little truth is of more value in hiftory than 
many fables, we (hall not abufe our readers with 
a repetition of thefe fabulous, or at beft uncer- 
tain tales "^^ 

It muft, however, be acknowledged, that 
though we do not know the particulars of thofe 
wars which were carried on by the Scots and 
Pids in the latter part of the fifth century, it 
feems very probable that the Scots gained fomc 
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4> See InnM*s critical effay, vol. 2. p. 548—586. 

4S See ForduD> Boecei Major, Buchanao> Maitlandi &c; 
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advantages in thefe wars, extended their terri-* a. 0.449, 
tones, and became a more powerful and better '""^^^ 
regulated nation, than they had been in any 
former period. For there is fufficient evidence, 
from feveral monuments of the ancient hiftory of 
Scotland, which have efcaped all the injuries of 
time, and the rage of enemies, that about the 
beginning of the fixth century, moft probably 
A« D. 503, all the^ different clans of the Scots in 
Britain were united and formed into one nation, 
by Fergus the fon of Erth, who was certainly 
the firft monarch of the Scots nation of whofe 
exiftence we have any tolerable evidence ^. 

The dominions of this firft king of Scots are Boundt- 
defcribed by two of our moft ancient chronicles, kingtioms 
in thefe words : " Fergus filius Erth fuit primus s^ou and 
•* qui de femine Chonare fufcepit regnum Alba- Pi^«. 
^^ nise, /• e. a monte Drumalban ufque ad mare 
** Hibernias, ct ad Inche-Gall/' The fea of 
Ireland is a boundary which needs no explana- « 
tion. The weftem iflands of Scotland are called 
Inche-GalU by the highlanders of the continent 
to this day. The only queftion is concerning the 
mouiktain Drumalban, the eaftern boundary of 
this nrft kingdom of the Scots, which is be- 
lieved, by our moft intelligent antiquaries, to 
be that ridge of high mountains which runs all 
the way from Lochlomond, near Dumbarton, on 
the weft, to the frith of Tayne, on the eaft*^ ^ 

44 See the four old chronicle* of the kings of Scotland, publifliied 9 

by father Innesy in his Appendix, N<'4, $, 6» 7* 
'H Di. M*Phcrron*s Di(&rtation. diflf. iS^ p. %%%• 
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A.D.H9> AH the reft of Scotland, to the north of the frith 
^ °°' of Forth, and the wall of Antoninus, was in the 
poflfeflion of the Pifts, and conftituted the Piflifli 
kingdom, which was at lead as ancient as that 
of the Scots, though its antiquities are ftill more 
obfcure, occafioned by the total fubverfion of 
that kingdom, and deftru6lion of all the ancient 
monuments of its hiftory, in the ninth century. 

Kings of Fergus I. king of Scots,^ according to the only 
authentic monuments of our ancient hiftory, 
reigned three years ; and dying A. D. 506, was 
fucceeded by his fon Domangart, or, Dongard ; 
who reigned five years, aiid was fucceeded, A.D* 
511, by his fon Congal"^. This laft prince, 
after a reign of twenty-four years, dying A,D» 
535, was fucceeded by his brother^Gauran, who 
reigned twenty-two years. Though Gauran, at 
his death, left a fon named Edhan^ be was fuc- 
ceeded by his nephew Conal, the fon of Congal, 
who reigned fourteen years, and died A.D. 571- 
^he later Scots hiftorians, Fordun, Boece, Major, 
and Buchanan, who are mere modems in com- 
parifon of thofe remote ages, have inferted 
feveral kings between Fergus and his ^reat 
grandfon Edhan the fon of Gauran, whofe 
names are not to be fpund" in any of our genuine 
and really ancient monuments, who are therefore 
to be confidered as the creatures of their owa 
invention ^\ Thefe writers have alfo afcribed a 
variety of aftions and adventures to ' all thefe 

4^ See the ancient chronicles, apiu) Innes, Appen. N041 5^ 6» 
47 Innes*s Critical EflTaysi vol. 2. p. 6S9. &c. 
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p^inc^, rejtl afid ima^n^try (which may b« feea A-0.449» 
Hi their voris), for which tb^y fcedi to haw had ^ ^*''^' 
Uttle or no authority, and which, oa that 
account, merit little or no attention fr<»t the 
friends of truth and genuine hiftory. 

£dban, or Aidan, the fon of Gauran, fuo Aician 
C6eded bis coufm Conal the fon of Congal, A. I), tc^f 
57 !• A few feint rays of light now begin to 
appear in the hiftory of the Scots. The name, 
and fome of the a£dons of Aidan, are mentioned 
by feverai ancient authors, who are not unworthy 
of credit, and who lived at no great diftance 
from the times in which he flouriihed* On the 
death of Conal, Aidan returned from Ireland 
(where he had lived fome years in a kind of exik), 
and was advanced to the throne, chiefly by the in- 
fluence of St. Columba, who was, at that time, 
the great oracle of the Scots and Pifts, in civil as 
well as religious matters **. Soon after his accet 
fion, he eftablifhed a more regular adminiftra- 
tion of juftice in his dominions, and exerted him* 
felf in fupprefling feverai bands of robbers with 
whidi the country was infefted^. While he 
was thus employed, a war broke out between 
him and Brude king of the PiQis, who refufed to 
deliver up certain fugitives from juftice, who 
had taken (belter in his territories : a battle was 
fought near Dunkeld, in which Aidan obtained 
the vidory, but with the lofs of one of his fons, 
and many of his fubjeds. St. Columba, who 

4S Ogy^a^ p. 43. Boethias Scot, Hift. 1. S. Bucbta. I. 5. 
49 li. ibid. 
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A.D.449> ^as equally revered by both the Caleddiiian 
to 600. j^Qjjj^y^hg^ hearing of thefe fcenes of (laughter 

with much concern, interpofed his good offices, 
and brought about a peace ^^ Aidan, after this, 
was engaged in two fucceflive wars, againft Brude 
king of the Pids, and Ethelfred king of the 
Northumbrian Saxons; in the courfe of which 
feveral bloody battles were fought with various 
fuccefs^". In the laft of thefe battles, which 
happened A. D. 603, at a place called Dt^sajlane^ 
being deferted by his allies the Strathcluyd or 
Cumbrian Britons, he received a total overthrow, 
in which he loft the greateft part of his army **• 
The good old king did not long furvive this 
grievous difafter, but died about the beginning 
of the year 605, in the thirty-fourth year of his 
reign, and feventy-eighth of his age"* 

We know little or nothing of the hiftory of the 
Fi£ti{h princes who flourifhed in that period 
which is the fubjeft of this feftion, except their 
names, and the length of their reigns, which 
have been preferved in an ancient chronicle, 
publiflied by Mr. Innes, in his Critical Effay oa 
the ancient Inhabitants of Scotland ^. 

so Ogygia« p.43. Boethius Scot. Hift. KS. Buchan. 1. 5. Acbim-> 
nan. Vit. S. Colum. )• i. c. 7. 
• 5< See Biograph. Britan. ▼. i. p. 6$. 
5* Bedae Hift. Ecclef. 1. 1. c. 34. Chron. Saxon, p. 14. 
SI IcU ibid. 54 Append. N» 1. 
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SECTION n. 

The civil and military hijlory of Great Britain^ from 
A. D. 600 to the accejfion of Egbert^ the firji 
Englijh monarchy A.D 8oi. 

AT the beginning of the feventh century, all A«i>.6oot 
the fouth and eaft coafts of Britain, from J^^^ 
Cornwall to the frith of Forth, were poffeffed by State o£ 
various tribes of Saxons, lutes, and Angles, "***"' 
divided into feven petty dates or kingdoms, viz. 
thofe of Weffex, Suffex, Kent, Effex, Eaft- 
Anglia, Mercia, and Northumberland. The 
eaft coafts of Caledonia, from the frith of Forth 
to Caithnefs, ^were occupied by the Pids, now 
united into on^ kingdom; and the north and 
y^eft coafts of that country, from Caithnefs to the 
frith of Clyde^ with the adjacent iflands, wer^ 
inhabited by the Scots, now aUb formed into one 
nionarchy. Almoft all the weftern coafts, from 
the frith of Clyde to the Land's end, were ftill 
in the pofteilion of the pofterity of the ancient 
Britons, divided into many little principalities, 
whofe numbers, names, and boundaries, were 
perpetually changing, by the divifioii of the ter- 
ritories of the fathers among their fons, by con* 
quefts and other accidents. 

An ifland inhabited by fo many fierce and war* 
likie nations, animated with the moft implacable 
enmity againft each other, derived from their 

C 3 anceftors. 
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anceftorS) and every day more and more inflamed 
by mutual injuries, could not fail to be a fcene 
of much confufion, and of many wars and revo- 
lutions. To form thefe wars and revolutions 
into one clear, perfpicuous, unperplexed narra* 
tion, is extremely difficult, if not impoflible, 
tKough it mud be attempted. 

As all the other fix kingdoms of the Anglo- 
Saxons fell gradually under the dominion of the 
Weft-Saxon princes (from whom Egbert, the 
firft Englifh monarch, and his fucceflbrs, were 
descended), it may not be improper to give otir 
firft attention to the hiftory of thefe princes, and 
to regulate our introdudion of the moft memo«- 
rable events which happened in all the other ftates 
of Britain, by the chronology of the Weft-Saxon 
kingdom. By this means the thread of our nar- 
lotion will be preferved unbroken, and fome 
iit^rtt of unity ^d order introduced into thi$ 
moft intricate and perplexing period of the hiftory 
of Britain. 

Upon the death of Ceolwulf king of Weflbc, 
A. D. 6ii, Cinigefil, his nephew, the- fon of 
Ceolric, obtained the government of that king- 
dom; and foon after affumed his brother Qui- 
celm to be his partner in the throne \ Thefe - 
two princes, who were juftly admired for the 
warmth and conftancy of their fraternal afFeftions, 
defeated the Britons A. D. 614, at Beamdune, 
now Bampton, in Devonfhire *. 



' Chron. Saxon, p. 15. 

* Id. iU Hen. Hunt* 1. s. W. Malmf, c. s. 
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At the acccffion of Cioigefil te the govern- a,d.6oo, 
ment of Weffex^ EtheUred king of Northumber* ^J^^^ 
had wks the moft powerful aiul enter|mfing E^heifi^d 
prince amobg the Anglo-Saxons* Having mar- Northum. 
ricd -Acca, the daughter of AUa king of Deira, ^^"""^ 
he got poflfeffion of that kingdom on the d^th 
of his &tker-in-law, 'A.D. 58 S, though Alia 
left an infant fon, named Edwin^ who lived many 
years in exik^ and hecame afterwards very fa* 
mous^ Ethelfred fucceeded his father Athelric 
in the kingdom of Bemicea, A. D. 590, and by 
that means united the two Northumbrian king- 
doms into one. After the great victory which 
he obtained over Aidan king of Scots, A. D. 
6039 he had leifure to purfu^ his ambitious 
jbhemes for the enlargement of his dominions 
without dreading any interruption* from the 
north. Accordingly he engaged in a long war 
againft the neighbouring Brltifh princes ; in the 
courfe of which he obtained a great viftory over 
Brocmail king of Powis, near Chefter, A. D. 
613. Brocmail, before the battle, had perfuaded 
1350 of the monks of Banchor to accompany his 
army, and pray for his fuccefs, promifing them 
his protedion. Ethelfred made his firft attack 
upon thefe monks, and flew no fewer than 1^00 
of them; which (I ruck fuch terror into the 
Britifh army, that they fled, after a very feeble 
^efiftance^ By this vidory the city of Cheflier, 
and the adjacent country fell under the dominion 
of the conqueror. 

I W. Malrof. C.3. 4 Bed* Hift. Ecdef. I.». c.3. 
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A.D.6oe, Though Ethdfred was thus fuccefsful in his 
. ^^1^ martial enterprifes, he was far from being cafy 
Edwin re. Jn ^ig mind. Prince Edwin, his injured brother- 
kmgdom in-law, and lawful heir to one half of his domi- 
«mb^!*^ nions, had efcaped all his fnares, and was now 
land. grown up to man's eftate. This prince had 
been carried in his infmcy, by fome friends of 
his jBsimily, to the court of Cadvan prince of 
Korth Wales, where he was^ educated; but an 
unfortunate quarrel having happened between 
him and Cadwallon, the eldeft fon of Cadvan, 
he was obliged to abandon the territories of that 
prince ^ After this he wandered for fome time 
from place to place, in continual fbu* and dan* 
ger from the machinations of Ethelfred, till at 
length he found an afylum in the court of Ceorl 
king of Mercia. Here he continued fome yeats, 
married Quoenburga, daughter of Ceorl ; and 
by her had two fons, Osfred and Eodfred. But 
not finding himfelf fecure from the power of his 
unrelenting perfecutor, even in the court of his 
feither-in-law, he retired from thence, and put 
himfelf into the hands of Redwald king of Eafli* 
Anglia, who promifed him his protedion. Red- 
wald was by far the befl and greateft prince that 
ever governed the little kingdom of the Eaft- 
Angles, and for fome time refifled all the threats 
and promifes of Ethelfred. At length, however, 
thefe promifes became fo tempting, and the 
danger of rejefting them appeared fo great, that 

I Vaughan% Diilemt. on Britidi cWonol, 
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Redwald's refolution began to fail, aiid he was A- D. 6o«, 
on the point of making a facrifice of his honour 
to his intereft, by deKvering up his royal gueft 
into the hands of his enemy, Edwin received a 
fecret intimation of his danger from a faithful 
friend, who advifed him to inal^e his efcape : biit 
this unhappy prince, being weary of a wandering 
life, and not knowing whither to fly, or whom to 
truft, refolved calmly to wait the event, without 
betraying any diftruft of his proteSpr. This 
proved a fortunate refolution ^ for Redwald hav- 
ing communicated his thoughts concerning £d« 
win to his queen, that princefs painted the in- 
famy of betraying his friend in fuch flrong co- 
lours, that he changed his mind, and determined 
to afiift him in recovering his kingdom. With 
this view he raifed an army with all poflible fe- 
crecy and expedition, and marched dire&ly into 
Northumberland. Ethelfred was greatly afto- 
nifhed at this unexpeded attack ; but being fulT 
of courage, and trufting to his good fortune, 
which had never yet forfaken him, he collected a 
fmall army in hafte, with which he met his ene- 
mies on the eaft banks of the river Idle* Red- 
wald had drawn up his army in excellent order 
in three bodies ; the firfl of which was com- 
manded by his elded fon, named Rainety the 
fecond by himfelf,. and the third by Edwin. 
Ethelfred made a furious attack upon the firfl of 
thefe bodies, and killed its commander with his 
own hand» Encouraged with this fuccefs, he 
raihly ruihed upon the fecond divifion ; where he 

was 
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A.D.600, tained a great lofs of men in the preceding bat* 
^*^'* tle> he confented to make peace with the royal 
brothers, that he might be at leifure to turn his 
whole forces againft Edwin king of Northum- 
berland, his molt powerful rival, and chief ob- 
jeft of his malice "^ To fecure his fuccefs in 
this enterprize, he entered into an alliance with 
Cadwallon prince of Wales, who had not yet 
forgotten his quarrel with Edwin in his youth* 
Thefe two princes having united thdr forces, 
invaded Northumberland with a very great army, 
and defeated and killed Edwin near Hatfield, on 
Oftober 12th, A. D, 6^;^^\ This defeat was 
exceedingly fatal to the army, the family, and 
dominions of Edwin ; his army being almoft en- 
tirely cut in. pieces in the afltion ; his children 
either ilain in the battle, or driven into exile, 
and his dominions defolated by the ferocious 
conquerors with fire and fword '^ 

After Penda and Cadwallon had returned into 
their own dominions from that fcene of defola- 

continued. |jon whicli they had occafioned in the north, 
Ofric, a coufin of Edwin's, feized the kingdom 
of Deira ; and Eanfred, the eldeft fon of Ethel- 
fred, returning from Scotland, was acknowledged 
king of Bernicia'^ But thefe princes did not 
long enjoy their dignity, being both killed by 
Cadwallon in the year 634 ; a year which was 
efteemed unfortunate and accurfed by the peop^e 
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of Northumberland even in the days of Venc* A.D.6oo» 
rable Bede, on account of the apoftdy and death .^^ . 
of thefe two kings, and the many direful cala« 
mities which befcl their fubjea:s'^ Cadwallon, 
who had been the chief author of thefe cala- 
mities, was not much longer allowed to enjoy 
the cruel delight which he took in deftroying his 
fellow-creatures* For Ofwald, the fecond fon of 
Ethdfred, after the death of his brother, with 
whom he returned from Scotland, collected a 
fmall army of brave and refolute men, who were 
determined to deliver their country, or perifh in 
the attempt. Whh this little army he afTaulted^ 
defeated, and flew Cadwallon, at a place called 
Hefenfield^ now Benfieldj in Northumberldiid^ 
A. D. 635''. By this great vidory, Ofwald 
obtained pofleifion of the whole kingdom of 
Northumberlad, which he foon reftored to its 
former profperity by his wife and mild admi* 
niftration. 

We are not informed in what manner the ever- war» be- 
reftlefs and turbulent Penda, king of Mercia, was ^^^1^^^' 
employed in this interval. But at length ob« of Nor- 
ferving that Ofwald, king of Northumberland, H^^'^^' 
had arrived at a degree of power and profperity P^n^^** 
equal to that of his great predecefTor Edwin, his 
jealoufy was awakened, and he refolved on his 
deftru^on. To accomplifii this he declared war 
againft him, which was carried on for fome years 
with various fuccefs. At laft a dedfive battle 

n. Bed* Hift. Ecdef. 1. 3. c. i, "»» Id. ibid, c, %. 
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A.jy. 600, was fought on Auguft 5th) A. D. 642, at a place 
*^*°'- called Maferfi/tb, in which the good king Of- 
wald wag defeated and flain, in the thirty-eighth 
year of his age, and eleventh of his reign '•. 
Penda, as ufual, made a cruel ufe of his vic- 
tory ; and after he had done all the mifchief he 
could in the open country, befieged Bebban- 
burgh, the capital city of Bernicia. Here he 
met with an unexpefted repulfe, which Beda 
afcribes to the wonder-working prayers of Aidan, 
bifhop of HolyJiland. After Penda had made 
many aiTaults without fuccefs, he colleded an im- 
menfe quantity of wood and other combuf- 
tible materials, which he piled up as near the 
walls as poflible ; and when he observed the wind 
bearing ftrong towards the city, he fet fire to the 
pile, in hopes of burning the town. But when 
the flames were furmounting the walls, and 
threatening all within them with deftruQjon, the 
wind fuddenly changed, and blew them with ftill 
greater violence on the befiegers, burning fome 
of them to death, and obliging the reft to fly ^^ 
After the death of Ofwald, the Northumbrian 
kingdom was again divided, Ofwi his brother 
fucceeding him in Bernicia^ and Ofwin his coufin 
in Ddra. 

Cinigefil king of Weflex died A. D. 643 (his 
royal brother Quicelm having died a few years 
before), and was fucceeded by his fon CenwaK 

^d"pcnda This priuce, foon after his accefiion^ divorced 

king of 

>9 Bed« Hift« EccIeA 1. 3. c. 9. •• Id.lbkl. c. 16; 
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his queeni) who was fifter to Penda king of A.D.iSoo^ 
Mercia : an aftion which drew upon him, as he ^'^ *' 
might have forefecn, the indignation of that 
powerful and impatient monarch; who invaded 
his dominions, defeated him in feveral battles^ 
and at laft obliged, him to abandon his country, 
and take ihelter in the court of Annas, king of 
the Eaft- Angles, -A. D. 645", When he had 
remained there about three years in exile, he 
found an opportunity of recovering his king* 
dom, which he thenceforward defended with 
great valour and fuccefs, during a long reign of 
thirty-one years*** The furious Penda being 
enraged at Annas for the kind reception he had 
given to Cenwal in his diftrefs, invaded his ter* 
dtories, A. D. 654, killed him in battle, and cut 
alinoft his whole army in pieces ^^ But heaven 
was now preparing to take vengeance on this 
hoary tyrant, and deftroyer of fo many kings. 
Though he was conneOed with Ofwi king of 
Northumberland, by a double marriage between 
Acir children ( Alchfred, the fon of Ofwi, being 
married to Cyneburga, the daughter of Penda, 
and Peada, the fon of Penda, to Alchfleda, the 
daughter of Ofwi), nothing could diffuade him 
from invading the territories of that prince* 
Ofwi remembering that two of his greatefl: pre- 
deceflbrs, Edwin and Ofwald, had been Oain, 
and kmumerable calamities brought upon his 



" Chron. Siixon, p. 34. " »» H«n, Hunt, U 1. W. Malm. c. ». 
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A.D. 6od, country, by this dreadful advcrfary, endeavoured 
t© «o. ^^ vftxt the inlpending ftorm, by offering the 
moft valuable prefents. But all thefe offers were 
♦rejefted with difdain, and Penda entered North- 
umberland at the head of a powerful army, ac- 
companied by Ethelhirc king of the Eaft- Angles, 
and Edelwald king of Deira, his allies, or ra- 
ther vaffals; threatening to extirpate the whol^ 
inhabitants without exception. Ofwi, perceiving 
that nothing under heaven could preferve him- 
felf, his family, and fubjefts, from deftrudion, 
but their own aftivity and courage, coUeded all 
his forces, and boldly marched to attack his 
enemies, though greatly inferior to them ia 
numbers* The two hoftile armies met A. D. 
655, on the banks of a river, then called 
Wenuaid^ now Broad-Arc^ which runs by Leeds, 
where a bloody battle was fought ; in which the 
Northumbrians, exerting the moft defperate va- 
lour, and fighting for their very exiftence as a 
nation, obtained a complete viftory, killed Penda 
and Ethelhirc, and about thirty other chieftains, 
with a prodigious number of their followers **♦ 
By this great viftory, Ofwi not only preferved 
his own dominions from ruin, but got poffefHon 
of the whole kingdom of Mercia; the fouthem 
part of which beyond the Trent, he voluntarily 
beftowed upon Peada, the eldeft fon of Penda, 
and his own fon-in-law. But this prince being 
ilain foon after by treachery, Ofwi governed the 

»« Bedae Hift. EccleT. 1. 3. c. 14. 
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Mercian . territories about three years by his lieu- a.d. 600^ 
tenants; tvho were then expelled by a combina- .J^^^ . 
tion of the nobles, ^and Wulphere, the fecond 
fon of Penda, was by them raifed to the throne 
of Mercia A.D. 659*^ From this period, Ofwi, 
king of Northumberland, feems to have lived in 
perfefl: peace with Wulphere. king of Mercia 
during his whole reign; and an uncommon de- 
gree of tranquillity prevailed over all the king- 
doms of the heptarchy for many years after the 
death of the furious Penda. This affords us a 
favourable opportunity of taking a very fhort 
view of the mod important events which hap- 
pened in other parts of Britain, from the begin- 
ning of the feventh century, to . the death of 
Cenwall king of Weffex, A. D. 67:2. 

The hiftory of the Britons of Cornwall, Wales, Hiftory of 
and Gumbria, is exceedingly obfcure in this pe- ^*'' 
riod. Being under the government of many 
petty princes or chieftains, they were almoft en- 
gaged in continual broils and quarrels amongft 
themfelves ; which prevented them from giving 
much difturbance to their common enemies the 
Saxons. Cadwallon, the cotemporary, enemy, 
and conqueror, of Edwin king of Northumber- 
land, was by far the moft powerful of the Britifh 
princes of thofe times; and after his death, 
which happened A.D. 635, the Britons feem to 
have been quite di^irited, and to have loft all 
hopes of recovering their country from the 

<5 Beds Hid. Ecclef. t. 3. c. 14. 
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A.D. 600, Saxons. They fought indeed feveral battles^ 

to 8 -I • n t r^ r i • • i i 

^^..-v-*^ agamit the Saxons after this-; particularly one 
againft Cenwall king of -' Weffex at Bradford 
upon Avon, A. D. 652 ; and another againft 
the fame prince at Pen in Somerfetfhire, A. D# 
658 ; but they fought with little fpirit, and were 
conftantly defeated '^^ 

T^X^f Nor is the hiftory of the Scots much more 
clear and certain in this period than that of the 
Britons ; and that of the Pids is almoft quite 
unknown. This acknowledgment concerning 
the Scots will, perhaps, appear furjH-ifing and 
offenfive to thofe who perufe the works of For- 
dun, Boethiu^, Buchanan, and other Scots hif- 
torians, and there find a regular fucceffion of' 
many kings of Scotland in thofe times, with 
formal defcriptions of their characters, and long 
details of their adions. But as all thefe writers 
are mere moderns, in comparifon of the times 
we are now confidering, an.d feldom condefcend 
to quote their authorities, thofe who do not yield 
an implicit faith to all their narrations, ought 
not to be too feverely cenfured : and a writer 
who thinks hirafelf obliged to omit fome of thefe 
narrations, as at beft uncertain, will not be greatly 
blamed by the real friends of truth. 

Continu' ' Aidan king of Scots 'dying A.D. 605, was 

e<i. fucceeded by his eldeft furviving fon Eoach 

Buydhe, or Eoach the Yellow, fo called from 
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the colour of his hair*^ This prince, who is A.D.600, 
Qaifxed Eugenitis by our modern hiftorians, is 
faud to have been a great favourite of the fa- 
mous St, Columba, who pointed him out to his 
father Aidan as his fucceffor, at a time when he 
had three elder fens living *®. Some of our later 
hiftorians reprefent Eugenius as a peaceful, others 
as a warlike prince, continually fighting, either 
againft the Pids or Saxons: a fufficient proof 
that they knew nothing with certainty of his cha* 
rafter or a^ons*'. The only thing recorded of 
him with any tolerable evidence is, that he gave 
a kind reception and hofpitable entertainment to 
the feven fons of Ethelfred king of Northum- 
berland, who fled into Scotland with their fitter 
Elba, and many followers, A. D. 6 1 7 ^. 

In the two ancient catalogues of the kings of ContU 
Scots, publiflied by Father Innes, Kinath-Kerr, "^**** 
or Kinalh the Left-handed, the fon of Conal, is 
placed immediately after Eoach Buydhe, and is 
faid to have reigned three months t , though all 
our modern hiftorians, for what reafon I know 
Hot, have inverted this order, and placed the 
fliort reign of Kenneth before that of Eugenius'*. 
However this may be, it is generally agreed, 
that Ferchar, the eldeft fon 6f Eochod, or Eu* 
genius, afcended the throne of Scotland A. D« 

*y See IimesS Eflays, Append. N® 4. ^ 

*^ Adaoinan. Vita Columb. 1. t. c. %• 

*9 Fordun, c. 3i* Buchan. 1. 5. 

so Fordun, c. 33. Bedas Hifl;. Ecclef. 1. 1« c. 11. 

t* Forduni c. 51. Buchan. 1. 5. 
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A.D. «oo, 622; concerning whom Fordan confefles he 
knew nothing; though two more modern hit 
torians pretend to have difcovered, by what 
means they do not inform us, that he was a very 
wicked prince ; and that being caft into prifon by 
his nobility for his crimes, he there put an end 
to his own life ^*. 

Dovenald Breach, or Donald the Speckled, 
fucceeded his brother Ferchar A. D. 632. He is 
faid to have been a good prince, and to have 
generoufly aflifted the fons of Ethelfred king of 
Northumberland, in returning into that coun- 
try, and recovering their paternal dominions^'. 
He was fucceeded A. D, 646, by his nephew 
Ferchar Fada, or Ferchar the Long^^ Though 
Fordun, the moft ancient of the Scots hifto- 
rians, feems to have known nothing of the cha- 
rafter of this prince, two of his fucceffors, Boe-» 
thius and Buchanan, defcribe his vices as parti* 
cularly as if they had been perfonally acquainted 
with him, and reprefent him as a monfter of 
impiety, cruelty, and fenfuality". What credit 
is due to this reprefentation, let the reader 
judge. Upon the death of Ferchar, A. D. 664, 
Maldwin, his coufm, the fon of Dovenald 
Breach, mounted the throne. In the ancient 
catalogues of the kings of Scots, the name of 
this- prince is inferred immediately after that 
of his father, and before that of his coufm 
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Ferchar^, But Fordun and his followers have a.d. 600, 
changed this order of fucceflion, without giving '" ^'' 
any reafons for the charige.^ Maldwin is repre- 
fented by all our hiftorians as a wife and good 
prince, who governed his own fubjefts with pru- 
dence and juftice, and maintained peace with all 
his neighbours ". In the fifth year of this king's 
reign, a moft dreadful peftilence raged in all the 
nations of Europe, except among the Scots and 
Pifts ; of which Fordun gives a particular ac- 
count from Adamnan abbot of Jona, who' 
flouriflied in thofe times ^^ Maldwin ended his 
life and reign A. D. 684. 

The civil and military hiftory of the Piftllh Hiftorv of 
nation (who pofTefTed the eaftern and bed part Ind along 
of Caledonia), from the beginning of the fe- pe^'c^^*" 
venth ; century, to the death of Maldwin king of saxong 
Scots, is entirely loft, except the names of their *"^ ^^^^** 
kings, which . may be feen in the Appendix. 
Before we take our leave of the north for fome 
time, it may not be improper to take notice, that 
from the death of Aidan king of Scots A. D. 
605, to the death of Maldwin A. D. 684, an 
uninterrupted peace fubfifted between the Scots 
and Saxons ; a thing not very common between 
two fuch fierce and warlike neighbours. The 
reafons of this long ceifation of hoftilities feem 
to have been thefe : The Scots were fo much 
weakened and difpirited by the great lofs which 

S6 InneCy Append. No. 4, 5. 17 Fordun^ 1. 3. c. 40* 

}^ Fordun^ 1. 3. c. 40* 
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A.D.600, they fuftalned in the fatal battle of I>scg£ailaae» 
.^^. A. D. 603, that for a long time they had .neither 
power nor inclination to make any further at- 
tempts upon the Saxons ; and the Saxons were 
fo much employed in mutual quarrels, that they 
had no leifure to difturb^ the Scots. After the 
return of the family of Ethelfred from Scotland, 
A. D. 634, where they had been kindly enter- 
tained feventeen years, a cordial friendfliip 
(ftrengthened by mutual good offices, anci 
cheriflied by the means of thofe Scottiffi clergy 
who converted the Northumbrian Saxons to 
Chriftianity) took place between the Scbts and 
Saxons, and continued many years.*— -—But it is 
now time to return to the fouth, and purfiie the 
civil and military hiftory of the Anglo-Sa:icon3 * 
from the death of Cenwall king of WefTex, 
A. 0,672. 
Htftory of Cenwall having died without iffue, the fuc- 
cei&on to the throne of Wefiex remained for fome 
time in an unfectled ftate. Sexburga, his widow, 
who was a princefs of uncommon fpirit and abi* 
lities, kept poffeffion of the chief authority to 
her death, which happened about a year after 
that of her huftand^^ After this, the fucceffion 
was difputed between Efkwm, a prince of the 
royal family, and Kentwin, brother to the late 
king Cenwall, who reigned for about three years • 
over different diftrifts'*". Wulphere king of 
Mercia, fecond fon of the long redoubted Penda, 

19 ChroD« Saxon, p. 41, 4o Bedip Bill* Eccki^ ). 4. c. t«. 
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had an engagement with Efkwin, one of thefe a.d. 600, 
competitors, at Bedwin in WikQiire, A.D. J^4^ 
6ys^. Wulphere .did not long furvive this 
aftion, but dying that fame year, was fucceeded 
by hv$ brother Ethelred^; and Elkwin dying 
the year after, Kentwin, his competitor, became 
fole monarch of the Weft-Saxons *'• 

At the acceffion of Kentwin to the throne of nmoryof 

_ ^ I 1 if ^ V 

Weifex, A.D. 676, the three fmall kingdoms of kavx/ 
Suffex, Eflex, and Eaft-Anglia, had fallen into a E|«*-An- 
ftate of imbecility, and fubjeftion to their power- kcnt, 
fill neighbours, the kings of Mercia and Weffex. 
This was occafioned by difputes about the fuc- 
eeflion in thefe little ftates, upon the failure of 
the male iffue of their refpeftive founders, and 
by various other accidents. A few years after, 
the kingdom of Kent, the moft ancient of the 
Saxon ftates in Britain, fell into the fame condi- 
tion, from the fame caufes. From henceforward, 
therefore, we fliall hear very little of thefe fmall 
dependent ftates, as few of the events which 
happened in them are worthy of a -place in 
hiftory. 

We fhall now purfue the hiftory of the three Hiftory of 
more powerful and flourifliing kingdoms of ^^l^^,^' 
Weffex, Mercia, and Northumberland, which *"»* Nor- 
' were at this time governed by the three follow- land! * ' 
ing princes; Kentwin, king of Weffex; Ethel- 
red, the youngeft fon of Penda, and brother of 
Wulphere, king of Mercia; Egfrid, fon of 

^1 Chron. Saxon* p«4i. ^* Id. ibiU* ^' Id; p. 44. 
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A. D. 600, Ofwi, king of Northumberland. Thcfe three 
princes were refllefs and ambitious, and engaged 
in almofl conftant wars. 

Kentwin king of Weffex employed his arms 
chiefly againft the Britons of Cornwall and 
Somerfetfhire, and over-run thofe countries, 
having penetrated as far as the Briftol channel, 
A.D. 681**. Ethelred king of Mercia, who 
began his reign A. D. 675, made his firft efforts 
againft the little kingdom of Kent, which he laid 
wafte^^ After this, he turned his arms againft 
Egfrid king of Northumberland, from whom he 
recovered Lincolnfhire, and againft whom he 
fought a very bloody battle A. D. 679, on the 
banks of the Trent ; in which Elfwin, an amiable 
young prince, brother to king Egfrid, was flain. 
A, peace was happily brought about between 
thefe two monarchs, by the mediation of Theo- 
dore archbifhop of Canterbury; after which 
Ethelred fpent the remainder of his long reign 
in a ftate of tranquillity^. But Egfrid the 
Northumbrian monarch did not imitate his ex- 
ample: for no fooner was the pacification be- 
tween him and Ethelred concluded, than he 
turned his arms againft the Scots and Pids. In 
the firft year of this war, A. D. 61 4, he gained 
fome advantages againft the Scots ; but the year 
following, having ventured too far into the 
enemy's country, he was defeated and flain, and 
almoft his whole army cut in pieces by the 

^* Chron S«xon. p. 45. ^5 Id, p*44* 
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Pia8^^ This defeat was very fatal to the long- A.D.do<^, 
dom of Northumberland. The fine country be- 
tween the frith of Forth and the river Tweed, 
on the eaft, was over-run by the FiGts; and in 
the weft, the Britons of Galloway aind Cumber- 
land recovered their liberty and their country; 
by which the boundaries of the Northumbrian 
kingdom were viery much contrafted. The 
prince who reigned over the Scots when Egfrid 
invaded them was Eochol Renneval, or the 
Croofced-nofe, called by our late hiftorians Eu* 
genius IV. who fucceeded his uncle Maldwin 
A.D/684, and died A. 0,687^- The Pidifh 
king who defeated and flew the Northumbrian 
monarch was Brude III. who reigned from A. D, 
674 to 695 ^. 

Ken twin king of Weffex . dying A. D. 685, Contu 
was fuciceeded by Ceod walla, a prince of the 
blood-royal, who greatly enlarged his dominions 
by the entire redufldon of the kingdom of Suflex, 
and made feveral very deftructive inroads into 
the kingdom of Kent ; in one of which he lofl: 
his brother MoUo, who was furrounded, and 
burnt to death, with all his attendants, by the 
enraged enemy , A.D. 687^°. The year after 
this tragical event, Ceodwalla being feized with 
remorfe for the cruelties which he had committed 
in the courfe of his wars^ took a journey to Rome, 
where he died foon after his arrival, on April 20, 
A* D* 689 ; and was fucceeded by his coufin 

^7 Bedae Hift. Ecclci. L 4, c* t6. ♦* Fordun, I. 3. c. 43, 
^ Inuf, V. 1. p. 11%. '^ Cbron, Saxun. p. 45, 46. 
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A.D.600, Ina, who proved one of the beft and greateft 
'* princes of the age in which he lived ^\ AWfrid, 
a natural brother of Egfrid's, bad fucceeded 
that unhappy prince in the kingdom oi Northum- 
berland A.D. 685; but being more addifted 
to letters than to arms, he contented himfelf 
with governing his own fubjefts* with wifdom 
ai\jd juftice, without difturbing any of his neigh- 

hours ^*. Ethelred ftill continued to reign in 
Mercia ; but had conceived an abhorrence of 
war, and fpent the greateft part of his time in 
afts of devotion. Thefe circumftances were 
favourable to Ina's defign of enlarging his domi- 
nions. With this view, and in order to revenge 
the cruel death of his relation Mdlo, he invaded 
Kent A. D. 694 ; but was prevailed upon, by a 
great fum of money, to defift from that enter- 
prife^\ He then turned his arms againft the 
Britons, and obtained a great vidory over Ger- 
wint king of Wales, by which he made an entire 
conqueft of Cornwall and Somerfetfliire, and 
annexed them to his kingdom^*. While Ina 
was thus employed, Ethelred king of Mercia, 
who had lived many years like a monk upon the 
throne, defcended from it A.D. 704, and be- 
came a monk in reality, leaving his crown to his 
nephew Cenred". This prince was foon after 
feized with the fafhionable frenzy of thofe times, 
abandoned his throne, and went to Rome A.*D. 

51 Cbron. Saxon, p. 45, 4.6. Bedv Hift. Ecclef. I. 5. c. 75. 
'* Id. ibid. 1.4. c. 26. '> Chron. Saxon c P.4S. 

'^ Hen. Hunt. 1.4* ^ Chron. Saxon. 
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709, in company with another ro^al vagabond, a.d. 600, 
Offa king of the Eaft-Saxons; and there they "^ °** 
both embraced the monadic life^. Aldfrid, the 
learned king of Northumberland, after a peace- 
ful reign of twenty years, had died, at Dryffield 
in December A.D, 704, and was fucceedcd by 
his fon Ofred, a young prince about eight years 
of age". The Rfts, after the great vidory 
which they obtained over Egfrid, had made 
feveral incurfions into Northumberland. In one 
of thefe, A. D. 699, they defeated and killed 
one Berht, a Northumbrian nobleman ^^ But 
they were not fo fuccefsful in another invafion 
A.D. 711 ; for being encountered by .Bereftfrid^ 
regent of the kingdom in the minority of Ofred, 
they were defeated, and fo great a number of 
them llain, that it in fome meafure revenged the 
death of Egfrid and Berht^^ Ceolred, the foa 
of Ethelrcd, who fucceeded his coufin Cenred 
in the throne of Mercia, was not of fo monkifli 
a difpoiition as his two predecefTors ; but being 
jealous of the increafing power of Ina king of 
Weffex, he declared war againfl him. In the 
courfe of this war, a very bloody battle was 
fought A,D. 715, at Wodnefbeorth, in which 
neither party had not any reafon to boaft of vidory, 
and both fuffered fo much, that it put an end to 
all further hoftilities^. Ceolred did not long 

^^ Chron. Saxon, p. 50* Btdx Hift. Ecclef. I. 5. c. 19* 
'7 Id, ibid. 1.5. c. iS. ^^ Chron. Saxon, p. 49. 

59 Id. p. 5Q. Hm. Hunt. 1.4, 
^9 Id. ibid. Chron. Saxon, p* 51* 
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A.D 600, furvive this battle ; but dying A. D. 71 6, was 
fucceeded by Ethelbald, who was next heir to 
the crown. The fame year proved fatal to Ofred, 
the young king of Northumberland, who was 
then ilain, though we are not informed in what 
manner, or by whom*'. Cenred, a prince of 
the blood-royal, feized the crown ; of which he 
kept poffeffion only two years, and was then 
fucceeded by Ofric, the fecond fon of Aldfrid,- 
who performed nothing memorable ; but dying 
A. D. 726, left his kingdom to Ceolwolf, who 
was brother to his predeceffor Cenred, and patron 
to the venerable hiftorian Bede \ 

England at this period enjoyed an uncommon 
degree of tranquillity for feveral years. This 
feems to have been owing to the unfettled ftate 
of the Northumbrian kingdom; to the libidi- 
nous difpofition of Ethelbald king of Mercia, 
which engaged him in other purfuits than thofe 
of ambition ; and to the great change which age 
had produced in Ina king of Weffex, who fpent 
the laft years of his reign in the beneficent 
works of peace; and at laft retired to Rome 
A.D. 728 (with his queen Ethelburga), and 

there ended his days in a monaftery^^ ^Here 

it may not be improper to take a very fliort view 
of the chief things which had been lately tranfaded 
in the other parts of Britain. 

The unhappy Britons, who had been deprived 
of the moft valuable part of their country by the 
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Saxons, fliil continued, to fuffer new lofTes, and A.D. t^oo, 
to be confined within narrower and narrower ,^^^1 ^ 
bounds. By the. Weft Saxon kings, Kentwin 
and Ina, they were deprived of all the country 
on the fouth fide of the Briftol channel ; and by 
the Northumbrian princes, thofe of Cumberland 
and Galloway were reduced to a ftate of great 
fubjeftion. From this indeed thefe laft obtained 
a temporary relief by the defeat and death of 
Egfrid, and the misfortunes which thereby came 
upon the kingdom of Northumberland : but this 
relief was not of very long duration, as we Ihall 
prefently bbferve. The moft powerful prince 
among the Britons, in the end of the feventfe 
and beginning of the eighth century, was named 
Gerwint, the fame who was defeated by Ina king 
of Weffex, A. D, 710**. After the death of this 
prince, A. D. 720, Roderic Malwynoc, a de^ 
fcendant, of the famous Cadwallon, was the moft • 
confiderable of the Britifli princes, and is faid 
(by the Welfli hiftorians) to have fouglit many 
battles, with various fuccefs, againft the kings 
of Weflex and Mercla, who were his cotempo- 
raries ^K 

Eochol Renneval, or Eugenius IV* king of Hiftoryof 
Scots, dying A. D. 687, was fucceeded by ScotiaiU- 
Ewen, or Eugenius V* fon of Ferchar the' Long. 
On this occafion the modern Scotch hiftorians 
have again departed from the order of fucceffion 
in tlje moft ancient catalogues of the kings of 
Scots, in which Arnchellac, or Armkelleth, k 

• 

*4 Chron* Saxon, p. 50, ^i Pqwel's Hift. Wales, p. 15* 

intro^ 
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A.DCoo, introduced before Ewen*^, However thU may 
*^*^* be, it is agreed, that thefe two princes reigned 
from A. D. 687 to A. D. 698, and had feveral 
ikirmifhes, but no decifive battle, with their 
neighbours the Pids'^^ On the death of his 
immediate predeceflbr Heatagan, the fon of Fin- 
dan, called Eugenius VL, became king of Scots, 
and put m end to all difputes with the Pi£ls for 
fome time, by marrying Spondana, daughter of 
their king**^ Fordun, the mod ancient of the 
Scotch hiftorians, gives an excellent charafter 
of this prince ; and feems to. have known nothing 
of the ftrange improbable tale, of his having 
been tried by his nobles for the murder of his 
queen, which is fo formally related by* more 
modern writers \ Murdoch, the fon of Arm- 
kelleth, fucceeded his uncle Heatagan A. D. 
715, and reigned fifteen years in the itiofl: pro- 
found peace ^°. 
An univer- The former part of the eighth century appears ' 
Briufn? ^o have been tlie mod peaceful period of the an- 
cient hiftory of Britain fince the arrival of the 
Saxons. At that time the long and violent 
ftorms which had agitated all the nations inhabit* 
ing this.ifland for feveral ages, with very little 
interiiiifnon, fubfided into an univerfal calm, 
which is thus defcribed by the venerable hiflorian 
Bede, in the conclufion of his moil valuable 
work : *' At this time the Pifts are in a ftate c£ 

** Innes, Append. N04, 5. f7 Fordisn, I. 3. c. 4.3, 44. 

68 Id. C.45. ^9 Boet. Hift. Scot. J, 9. Buchan. Scot, 

Hift. i. 5. 70 Fofdiin* i. 3. €.45. 
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•* friendfliip with the Englifli, and of conformity A.D.^oo, 
^* with the univerfal church in truth and peace. . ^ -^ 
** The Scots too, contented with their own terri- 
tories, are forming no plots againft the £ngw 
lifh. Nay, even the Britons themfeiyes, 
** though animated with hereditary hatred againft 
the Englifh, and at variance with' the Catholic 
church about the time of keeping Eafter, find- 
** ing themfeives baffled 'both in their civil and 
religious conrefts, have funk into a ftate of 
tranquillity, fome under their own princes, 
and fome under the dominion of the Englilh, 
" This is the prefent ftate. of all the nations, of 
** Britain ift this year 731. What will be the 
confequence of this tranquillity, which hath 
made fo many, both of the nobility and cqm- 
" mon people, in this kingdom of Northum- 
*^ berland, abandon the ufe of arras, and crowd 
** into monafteries, time alone can difcover ^.*' 
With extreme regret, we muft here take our 
leave of this venerable hiftoriaui who hath 
hitherto been our chief companion and guide 
through the intricate mazes of the Anglo-Saxon 
hiftory. But it is now time to turn our atten- 
tion towards the South. 

Ina, king of the Weft-Saxons, at his departure Hiftory of 
for Rome, A. D, 729, left his throne and king. ]^*^**» 
dom to Ethelhard, brother to his queen Ethel- and 
burga, and a prince of the royal family; who ^edand?' 
having defeated Ofwald, another prince of the 

71 Bedae Hift. Belief. Uj. c. 23. 

blood. 
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A.D. «oo, bloody and pretender to the crown, reigned in 
to go I. profound peace to the time of his death A.D. 
741 '*. Ceolwlf king of Northumberland had 
in the mean time refigned his crown, and retired 
into the monaftery of Lindesfame, A. D. 737, 
and was fiicceeded • by his coufin Eadbert, the 
laft king of the Northumbrians who made any 
confiderabie figure ^^ He defended the fouthem 
frontiers of his kingdom againft fome attempts 
of Ethelbald king of Mercia, with fpirit and 
fuccefs, and reduced the Strath-Cluyd Britons 
to their former fubjeftion ^\ This great prince, 
after having triumphed over all his enemies^ 
and gained the love and admiration of his fub- 
jeds, was unfortunately feized with the epidemic 
madnefs of thofe times, refigned his crown to 
his fon Ofulf, and retired into a monaftery, 
A. D. 758 ; where he lived to fee the ruin which 
this unwarrantable ftep brought upon his family 
and country '^ Cuthred, who fucceedeil Ethel- 
hard in the throne of Weffex, had an unquiet 
reign, being almoft continually engaged in war, 
either againft Ethelbald king of Mercia, or, in 
conjunftion with that prince, againft the Bri- 
tons '^ In the ninth year of his reign, his fon 
Cenric, a young prince of great courage, was 
flain in a military tumult. About a year after 
this great misfortune, he defeated, and gene- 
roufly pardoned, Ethelhun, a nobleman of an 

7» Chron. S»xon. p. 53. 55. 7J Sim. Punelin. c. 16. 

7^ h\, c. iS* Continuatio Bedas. ^f Sim. Dunelm. c. iS« 

'^ W. Maiiucf. 1. 1, c. X. Hen. Hunt. 1. 4.' 
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ambitious and undaunted fpiritj who had raifed A.n.6oo» 
a rebellion ; and it was not long before he reaped 
the reward of his generoHty. For his great rival 
Ethelbald, having colledled all his forces, in 
order to decide their quarrel by one great blow, 
the two monarchs met, at the head of two great 
armies, A. D. 752, at Burford, where a long • 
and bloody battle was fought, in which Cuthred 
obtained the vidory, chiefly by the prodigies of 
valour performed by the grateful Ethelhun. 
This nobleman, after killing great numbers of 
the , Mercian foldiers, encountered Ethelbald, 
and obliged him to fly, in which he was foon 
followed by his whole army '^ Cuthred did not 
very long furvive this victory, and another which 
he obtained over the Britons; but dying A. D. 
754, was fucceeded by his coufin Segebert ; who, 
by his folly, pride, and cruelty, foon forfeited 
the efteem, and incurred the hatred of his fub- 
jedts; who, A. D. 755, rebelled againft him, 
and drove him from his throne and country. 
The worthlefs and wretched Segebert, being 
forfaken by all the world, took flielter in the 
great forefl of Anderida ; where he was dif- 
cbvered, and put to death, by a fwine-herd ^'« 
Cynewlf, a prince of the^ royal family, who had 
headed the infurredion againfl: Segebert, fuc- 
ceeded him in the throne of Wefiex^^ About 
the fame time, Ethelbald king of Mercia, after 

77 Hen. Hunt. 1. 4, 7* Id. ibid. Cbroo. Saxon, p. 56. 

79 M. ibi<l. 
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A.D. 6o9» a long reign of forty-one years, was kilkd in 

*^*°'- battle at Seckington in Wanvickfliire ^ Beom- 

red, ^^ho facceeded him, af^ars to have been 

an ufurper, and probably commander of the 

army which defeated and flew him. If this was 

really the cafe, he had no great rea£cm to rgoice 

in the fuccefs of his ambitious fchemes; for^ 

before the end of the year 755, he was dethroned, 

and expelkd by a general infurredion of the 

nobility and people of Mercia, under the con* 

iM& of Offa, a brave young prince of the royal 

&mHy, who was by univeral confent raifed to the 

throne *'. 
Conti- OiFa was by far the greatefl: and moil powerful 

prince that ever* filled the thronfe of Mercia, and 
raifed that kingdom to a decree of greatnefe and 
profperity, which feetned to threaten all the 
other kingdoms of d>e heptarchy with fubjedioii. 
His. firfl attempt was againit the kingdom of 
Northumberland, from which he difmembered 
the county of Nottingham, and annexed it to 
his own donMnions \ The kings of Kent had 
for a confidehible time been in a (late of depi^nd*^ 
ence, fometimes on the kings of Wefiex, and 
fometimes • on thofe .of Mercia. Offa invaded 
that little kingdom A. D. 774; and having ob- 
tained a great vidory at Otford, reduced it to a 
ftate of fubjeSion to his authority \ Cynewl^ 
king of Weffex, obferving thefe fucccffe^ of his 

^* Chron. Saxon, p. 59. *' Id. ibid. W. Malmf.l.i. €.4. 

Xngulph. Hift. Croy. 1. 1. •* BromptoOi p. 776. 

»S Id. ibid. Hen. Hunt. 1.4.^ 

^ moft 
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moft poi)«rerfal rfva! \vith Si jfailotfs ieye, )nS!kd it A*©, fea, 
gteat aiTtty ^k A dtefign to obftru^ his J)i'<%reft j ^'^ ^'''* 
but was defeated fey Offe at Berffingt6h in Oxi 
fordftire, Av I>. 77^^ Aft^ tM^ vifftolyj 0fia * 
^nlatged hk doitiitiiohs bn th>at <fide, by the i%i 
diidion of tht counties of Oxford and Glbucefteir^ 
lleltkh had io^ iMdi i part of the kingdom of ' 
Weffex, The Britoni feraa to haVe taken adi 
vantage of this war betwe^ the t^o giteateft of 
thfe A^glo-Saikron pHnlcesi, and ihade tncutfions 
tel6 berth tiiieir territx)Hes; whkh brought about 
a p^ace breCDV^een thjem^ smd the unioh of iheir 
iirms againft their commbn enemy. The un^ 
happy 'Britons^ nnabfe t6 refiil two fuc6 powers 
ful adVerraries, were erory Where defeated, tni 
obliged to take flielter amoiig the mbunfiutis 'd£ 
Wale^, abahdomng aU the low countrii^ to the 
cotu^uerof s ^K. To fecure hSs acqUiiitions on that 
iide^ Ofifa comthaa^d a broad and deep ditch 
to be made from the mouth of the ritcf Wye om . 
the fouth, to the rivor Dee in FUntfliire on the 
north J ,of which f<E«ne veflSges are ftiU vifible **w* 
Cynewlf, kidg of Weffeic^ aftfer h» had re^ed 
lt(^e)ity-nkie yes^s^ Was furpri^ed and flain, A. D. 
7845 by Cyneheard^ a pretender to his crown^ 
at Merton in Svii-ry, whither he had gcme with a 
few attendants to fiay a private vi&t to a lady. 
But Cyneheat-d (whd wfes brother to the wicked 
and unfortunate Segisbert) did not reap that 

*^ Hen; Hinih (.4. ' ^kfoli. Saxoii. p; 6l. 
•5 Hen. Hunt. 1. 4. PdiUrd'% Hift. of Walei, p. i$. 
"Id. ibid, Sptea'i €lMron; p. ^44. 
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A.D 600, advantage from this atchieyement which he ex- 

v_,-^-Tn^' pe£ted ; for the nobility and people of the coua- 

try having heard of the ilaughter of their king« 

flew to arms> and cut him and all his followers 

in pieces ^\ Upon this, Brihtric, a prince of 

the royal family, mounted the throne of Weffex ; 

though Egbert, defcended from Ingeld, brolfaer 

to king Ina, had a preferable title ". * 

Hiftory of The kingdom of JSTorthumberland, which in 

beriand. the reign of Eadbert had been the largefl and 

mod flouriihing ftate in Britain, after the retreat 

of that prince from the world, became a fcehe of 

inceifant broils, and frequ^it revolutions, which 

at length ended in total anarchy and confudon. 

Ofulf, the fon and fucceflbr of Eadbert, was 

killed by his ovm domeftics July 4, A. D. 759 ; 

and Ethelwold, the fon bf Moll, a nobleman who 

feeihs not to have been related to the royal 

family, advanced to the throne by the jfavour of 

the people ■•• , Ofwin, a prince of the bloody 

attempted to pull him down from this elevation, 

but was defeated and flain at Eldem near Melr 

rofs ; though Ethelwold \vas, not long after, 

A, D. y6$y obliged to refign his crown in favour 

of Alchred, the fon of Ofulf j who was in his 

turn expelled, A. D. 774, by Ethelred, the fon 

of Ethelwold ^. This ufurper did not long enjoy 

his precarious dignity, being driven put, A. D. 

779, by. Elfwold, the brother of Alchred''. 

•7 Chron, Saxon, p. 57. 6 j. " W, Mahnf. l.i. c, a. 1. a. c. x. 

>9 Sim. Dtfaelih; C..X9. Chron. Saxon, p. 59. 

H Id. p.o o» &!• ^< Id* p. 6a. Chron. de Mailrof. ad A. 77g. 
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The juft title, and many virtues of this prince, A.t.6oo, 
could not prefer ve him fr9m the fate of his pre- *° '®'* 
deceflbrs; for he was bafbaroufly murdered 
A. D. 788, by one of his own generals, and 
fucceeded by his nephew Ofred, the fon of 
Alchred ^. ' Ofred had hardly been feated one 
year on this tottering throne, when he was pulled 
down and thruft into a monaftery by the nobility, 
who recalled Ethelred, who had been expelled 
about ten years before ^^ Ethelred took eviery 
poflible precaution to preferve himfelf from a 
fccohd expulfion. He put to death Eardulf, a 
powerful nobleman, whofe defigns he fufpefled ; 
and having got the two young princes. Elf and 
Elfwene, the fons of the late king Elfwold, into 
his hands, he murdered them both*^. Ofred 
alfo, his predecefTor, being taken prifoner in an 
attempt he made to recover his crown, fhared 
the fame fate*^ Still further to fecure himfelf 
againd all his enemies, he married Elfleda, 
daughter of Offa, the powerful king of Mercia/ 
But all thefe precautions proved in vain : for he 
was murdered by his own fubjeds about four 
years after his reftoration, A. D, 794 ^. So 
long a fucceffion of fudden and ianguinary revo- 
lutions (of which there is hardly a parallel to be 
found in hiftory), ftruck terror into the boldeft 
s^nd moft ambitious hearts, and deterred them 
from afpiring to fuch a dangerous dignity. This 

J 9» Chron. de Mailrof. ad An, ySS. 'S Id. ad An. 789* 

9* Id. ibid. 9' Id. ibid. 9f idi, ibid. 
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A.P.«ooi Qccaiioned^ if. w^ may beUeve William of Malm^ 
bury, a total diflblurlio]^ pf government in Norn 
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^umberUnd for spor-e ibsm thirty years; which 
rendered the people of tl^t country unhappy at 
hom^3 and odious ^d contemptible apiong otb/^jT: 
nations ^^ ^^~ Charles the great (6vys Alcwinus^ 
in /a letter J)referved by, Malmfbury) is fo en-t 
raged ag^inft the pec^le of Northiimberlan^s, 
** that he caUs them a perfidious^ apd perverfe- 
*.* people, the murdprers of their own princes, 
*^ and worfe than heathens j. smd if I, who am 
** a native of that country, had not interceded 
^* for theiR,. he would have done them all the 
*^ mifchief in his power ^\ 
Wicked Offa king of Mercia, not contented with all 

offa^king the additions wh^ch he had made to his domi* 
of Mercia, nions by the force pf armp, increafcd thenji ftill 
further, by an ^£b of the moft horrjid treachery. 
a)id crueky, towards, the coaqlufion of his reign, 
A. Dt 79a. Though the kiijgs. of the £aft-. 
Angles, who had never been powerful, had long 
been in a ftate of dependence on the Mercian^ 
raonarchs ;. yet, they ftill continued to enjoy the 
- titl^ and many of the prerogatives of royalty. 
Eth^red, who at this ^me governed, that fmsjl 
{Late, was a young prince; of the moft s^miable. 
perfoa and charaSeT;, beloved by hk fubje^s, 
and efteemed by all the w^rld. By the advice 
of his council^ he made propofals. of mapi^ge 
to Althrida, daughter of Offa, which were fa* 

97 w. Maimf. U u c 3. »» 14. ibid, 

vourably 
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vourably received, aad he \wa invited to tUie A.P.<oi^ 
court of Mercta to conclud* the ma>ch* When 



he arrived there, atteaded by the chief ttobUitjr 
of bis kingdom^ he was bafely murdered ^ and 
his dominions auneited: to thoTe of Mevcta^* 
OfFa did not tong. furvive this mhitmaii deed^ « 
for \i(hich he endearoured to make feme atone-? 
ment by an expenfivc joiurncy to Rome,, and 
many liberal do&ationis to the church. H& died 
A. D. 794, and was fucceeded by Ks ion' Eg- 
fi:ith ; who died m lefa than fire months after hiii 
father ^°^. Tius made room f<wr Kenwlf, a priace 
of the royal family^ who is greatly cekhrated by 
our monkifli haftorian& for his valour aiadl niu 
gioa* He was the laft of the kings of Merda 
who made any confiderable &gnrer. For alter hjis 
death, which happenied A. P% Si9,» that kikig^ 
dom became a fcaae of alraoft anlHi^ revoia« 
tions, which fopn brought on its ruins '**\ 

Brihtric, who became king of Weffex.^n ihe Hiftoryof 
murder of Cynewlf, A. D. 784,, beiiig conscious 
that his title was diTputable, took every precau^ 
tion . he could think of to fecure the poiMion eC 
his throne. With this view he married Ead^ 
burga, daughter to Offa king of Mereia, whe. 
was by far the mod powerful prince ia Britain h% 
thofe times'"**. With the iame view, he endea- 
voured, by various means, to get Egbert,, bis 

'' 99 Chron. Saxon, p. 6$* W. Malmf* 1. 1. c. 4. 
««• W. Malmf. I. I. c. 5. «oi m. ibid. . 

1*2 Chron. Saxon, p. 64. 
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A. D, €eo, dangerous competitor, into his hands ; which 
obliged that young prince to abandon his coun- 
try, and take ihelter in the court of Charles the 
Great; by whom he was kindly received and 
effefhially protected. In the court and armies 
of that renowned prince, Egbert acquired thofe 
accomplifliments which laid the foundation of his 
future greatnefs, and rendered him the greatefl 
politician and general of the age in w[hich he 
lived ^K Brihtric was very unhappy in his mar- 
riage with Eadburga, who was wanton, cruel, 
and perfidious, and ftuck at nothing to accom- 
plifh the deltru£tion of thofe who. had incurred 
her difpleafure. Amongft others (he had con- 
ceived an implacable animofity againft a young 
nobleman (who was a favourite of her hufband), 
and refolved upon his death. For this purpofe, 
flie prepared a cup of poifon ; of which Brihtric 
having inadvertently tailed, loft his life, at the 
fame time, and by the fame means, with his 
favourite, A. D. 800 '^. Upon this event the 
nobility of Weffex recalled Egbert from his 
exile, and placed him, amidft the joyful accla- 
mations of the people, on the throne of his 
anceftors; which he filled with great dignity 
thirty-fix years, and became the firft monarch 
of the Englifh nation, by thofe fteps which we 
fhall trace in the beginning of the next feftion. — 
In the mean time it may be proper to bring down 

19% W. MalmC l.a. c. I. 

><>4 R. Uoveden Ann. pars prior. 
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the hiftory of Wales and North-Britain, from a-D, 600, 
-where we left it to this period. w^!!^ 

The Britons to the fouth of the Briftol chan* h\fiory^ 
nel had been in a kind of fubjeflion to the Weft- ^^*^** 
Saxon kings, from about the beginning of the 
eighth century, though their own chieftains ftill 
retaine.d fome degree of authority, till they were 
reduced to the condition of fubjeds by Egbert, 
Thofe who lived between the Briftol channel and 
the river Dee were expelled from the low conn- 
tries, by OfFa king of Mercia, and confined td 
the mountains of Wales; where they were go- 
verned by feveral petty princes, who, according 
' to the cuftom of thofe times, * were honoured 
. with the title of kings ^""K The moft. confider- 
able of thefe princes were Caradoc king of 
North Wales, and Conan Tendaethwy king of 
South Wales, who flouriflied in the eighth cen- 
tury '^^ The Cumbrian and Strathcluyd Bri- 
tons, who lived along the weft coafts, from the 
river Dee to the frith of Clyde, were in fub- 
jeftion to the Northumbrian princes during, the 
fiourifliing ftate of that kingdom ; and upon its 
decline, they recovered their liberty ; which 
they did not long enjoy, the one iialf of them 
being reduced to the fame ftate of fubjedlion by 
the Scots and Pifts, and the other half by Eg- 
bert '^V 

Before we leave the fouth, it may be neceflary Fj,ft ^^ 
to take notice, that the fouth and eaft coafts of p^'".^*^" 

' ot the 

loj Powers Hift. VSTales^ p. 19, ao, ««* Id. ibid, ^^"^ 

*07 lanctj ▼. i.Np. i6i* 
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A.D. «D0, Ritain began to be infefted by new aad ftrange 
>_^^°^ enemies towards the end of the eighth century. 
•» ft *" r Thefe were the Norwegian and Danifh pirates, 
Britain, who made a very diftinguifhed figure in the 
hiftory of Europe for more than two centuries. 
The firft appearance of thefe ferocious and de-r 
ftruftive rovers was on the coaft of Weflcx, 
A. D. 787, where they murdered one of the 
king's officers, who went amongft them without 
fear or fufpicion, to enquire who they werfe, and 
whence they came'**. About fix years, after, 
another crew of thefe pirates (for as yet they de- 
ferved no other name) landed on the coaft of 
Northumberland, killed many of the inhabit- 
ants, and plundered the famous monaftery^ of 
Lindesfarnc, or Holy-Ifland '°^. The very next 
year, another fleet of thefe rovers appeared upon 
tJie fame coafts, and plundered the n^onaftery of 
Weremouth ; but a ftorm arifing, feveral of their 
fhips were wrecked, many of themfelves drowned^ 
and a confiderable number of them taken pri- 
foners, and beheaded on the fliore, by the coun- 
try-people "^ This difafter deterred them for 
fome time from making any attempts upon the 
Britiih coafts. - 
Hiftory of Ou the death of Murdoch king* of Scots,, 
Scotland. j^^D^ 720, his fon Ewen mounted the throne, 
and reigned three years, according to the twa 
moft ancient catalogues of the kings of Scot- 
land'". But our later hiftorians change the 

108 Chron. Saxon, p. 64, Hen* Hunt. 1.4. 109 Id. ibid, 

no Id. ibid. >" Inne&» Append. N<>4, 5. ' 

order 
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ordier of fbc^jefliott, sjnd iatroduce JEthfiate, of Arv«op^ 
EtK thq W1jit€, immediately after Murdoch, 
They diflfer too frojja tfce c^t?ilogije$. concerning 
th^ &ther of Ethfine^ 'wbPy according to tbi&m^ 
wa$ Heaitagaoi, or Eug^e VI. who dfcd A* !)• 
715; but, according to the catalogues, EocboJr 
Crookied-nofie, or Eugene IV. who died- A. D*. 
687 "*• But in whatever order thefe two prinqea 
xeigned, we know very little with certakity o£ 
theiar tiranlaftions^ Fei^us, the fon of Ethfioe^ 
mounted the throne of Scotlajrf A.I3. 765 ;s 
but being a pxfofiigate and libidinous prince, he. 
was murdered by hi$ queen, in a fit of jealoufy,, 
iA. the third year of his reign "^ Qengiits fcing^ 
of the Vi&Sy who reigned over th»t ttation from, 
A* D.. 731Q to A. D* y6.f, k reprefented:, by the 
anonymoufl cominjaator of Bede'a biftory,. to^ 
.teve been, a ccuel and fanguinary tyrant, froiOi 
the begiattkig to the end of his reign "^ Sel- 
yac, tbisi foaj of Ewen, fccceeded Fergus II. in, 
the tbrbi^ of Scotland A. D» y6&. What credit. 
15 due. to^ the ftory told by Bpetbius and B^i- 
chanaQ, coQcenning ^ a rebellion nufed againil; 
this prince, by one. Dt>nald Bane,, who, aflSuming 
the titl^. of King of the 7/fej, invaded the con- 
tinent of Scotland, , where he was defeated and: 
llain, it is difficult to determine "*, SjsliJ^ac 
dying A. D. 787, was fucceeded by Eochol, the 
fon of Ethfine, who is named, jdchaius by the 

«'» Innes, Append. N«4» 5. Fordun, 1. 3. c.4!5. 

lis Fordun, 1. 3. c. 46. »4 Bcd« Ht^ Z^Ut. (i. ac4« 

»M. Qavtfc 1. 9. Buchan. 1. 5. 
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A.D. 600. later Scotch hiftorians. From the fall of the 
^*****'' Roman emfMre to this period, the Britiih princes 
feem to have had little or no connection or inter- 
courfe with thofe on the continent. But Char- 
lemagne king of France having, by his great 
policy and many viftories, revived the Weftem 
empire, began • to form alliances with foreign 
princes, and particularly with fome of the Bri- 
tifh kings. That this illuftrious prince kept up 
a friendly correfpondence, and entered into a 
treaty of alliance and commerce, with Ofia king 
of Mercia, we have the moll undoubted evi- 
dence"*. It is alfo certain, that there fubfifted 
a friendly intercourfe, by letters and meffengers, 
between that great prince and the kings of Scots 
his cotemporaries ; but whether that intercourfcj 
amounted to a formal alliance, as fome French 
arid Scotch hiftoriaiis have affirmed "% may be 
juflly doubted. Achaius married Fergufiana, 
lifter to Hungus king of the Pifts ; by whom he 
had a fon, named Alpine^ who became heir to 
the Pidifli crown, on the failure of the male line 
of that royal family"'. Though Achaius fur- 
vived the period of this feftion, it may not be 
improper to mention his death, which hap- 
pened in the thirty-fecond year of his reign, 
A.D. 819. 



»«« W.Malmfi 1. 1. C.4. 

"7 See Fordun. 1. 3. c«48. Buchan. I. 5. Mezray Hift. Franc, 
1. 9. p. 41ft. Eginhard Vit. Car. Magk 1. 16. p. 79. 
>i* Boet. l.io. 
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Though the Pidlifh monarchy appears tp have A.D.600, 
been in a flourifhihg ftate in the latter part of '®*^'- 
the eighth century, the particulars of its hiftory 
which have been preferved are fo few, that they 
cannot be formed into any thing like a continued 
narration./ 



SECTION m. 

The civil and military hijiory of Great Britain^ 
from the accejfton of Egbert ^ the firjl monarch of 
England^ A. D, 801, to the accejfton of Edward 
the Elder y A. D. 901. 

THOUGH Brihtric king of Weffex* died a.D. Soi, 
A.D. 800, it was not till the year after J^^^ 
that his fucceffor Egbert arrived from the con- State of 
tinent, and took poffeffion of the vacant throne. ft"r^e ac- 
At that period all the other kingdoms of the ceffionof 
Heptarchy were in a dependent or unfettled ftate. ami thJ 
The little kingdom of Suffex had been fome ^^"g"^^^* 
' time befoi-e annexed to Weflex, and that of the. prince, 
Eaft- Angles to Mercia; and the petty kings of 
Kent and Effex were tributaries to the Mercian 
monarchs. The two remaining kingdoms of 
Mercia and Northumberland, though naturally 
powerful, were greatly weakened by the unfettled 
ftate of their government, and contefts about 
the fucceffion. Thefe circumftances afforded Eg- 
bert^ who was a wife and valiant prince, at the 

head 
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A.D.toi, head bf an united people, avefy fair profp<^ of 
enkrging his dominions, and extending his au- 
thority. This prince, however, fpent the firft 
years of hi$ reign in gaining the affe£Kons, by 
promoting the profperity of his fiibjefts, ahd in 
reducing the Britifh chieftains of Devon and 
Cornwall to an entire fubjcftion to his govern* 
ment \ Nor was : he at laft the aggreffor in 
thofe wars which terminated in the reduftion of 
all the kingdoms of the Heptarchy to his obe- 
dience. For Bemulf, who had ufurped th^ 
.throne of Mercla, envyii^g his profperity, and 
dreading his power, invaded Wefiex with all his 
forces, A. D. 823. tgbert meeting this bold 
invader at EUundun (now Wilton), defeated 
him with fuch prodigi2US ilaughter, that the 
river is faid to have been difcoloured with the 
blood, and choked up with the carcafes of the 
Mercians who fell in that battle*. This viQory 
was fo decifive, that Egbert met with little fur- 
ther oppofition in the conqueft of Mercia and 
its^ dependencies. The two tributary kingdoms 
of Kent and Eifex fubmitted, without much re- 
liftance, to his fon Ethelwolf, who marched into 
thofe parts at the head of a detachment ; and the 
Eaft Angles, throwing oflF the Mercian yoke, 
which they had borne for fome time- with great 
impatience,, put themfelves under the proteftion 
of Egbert. This revolt of the Eaft- Angles com- 
pleted the ruin of the Mercian affairs, as both 

« Chron. Saxon, p. 69% • W. p. 70# Hen, fium. 1. 4. 
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Banulf, and his fucceffor Ludecan, kings of A.D.^oi, 
Mercia, loft their lives in attempting to rjeduce .^-^1^^ 
them ^ Wiglaf, who fucceeded Ludecan, was 
foon obliged to abandon his throne, and conceal 
himfelf in a cell at Croyland abbey, to prevent 
his falling into the hands of the conqueror*. 
Upon the retreat of this prince, all oppofition 
ceafed, and Egbert beheld himfelf fole monarch 
of aH England to the fouth of the Hiimber, 
about four years after the commencement of the 
war. , 

Though this furprifing fuccefs probably ex- EdaWUh. 
ceeded the expeftations, it did not fatisfy the j'JeEn^ 
ambition of Egbert, who paffed the Efumber liflimo^ 
with his army, in order to add the kingdom of "^" ^* 
Northumberland to his other conquefts. This 
kingdom was at that time in fuch an unfettled 
and ' diftraded ftate, that it was in no condition 
to refift fo powerful an invader; and therefore 
its chief nobility met him at Dore in Yorkfhire, 
made their fubmifSon, and acknowledged him 
for their fovereign^ Thus was the reduftion of 
all the kingdoms of the Heptarchy under one 
•monarch completed A. D, 827, about three hun- 
dred and feventy-eight years after the firft arrival 
of the Saxons in this ifland ^ 

Egbert poffeflfed the art of fecuring, as well wigiaf 
as of making, conquefts. That he might not too Mefcia j 



rcia re- 
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A*D*8of> much cxafperate the Mercians, who were a nu- 
> ^^2^ . itierous and powerful people^ by taking from 
liored, and them at ODce every fliadow of their former inde- 
Wary by pcndcncy, he reftored their late fovereign Wig- 
Egbert* laf to the title of king ; but obliged him to pay 
tribute, and hold his kingdom of him as his 
fuperior lord^. This moderation feems to have 
been very pleafing, both to the Mercians and 
their prince, as we hear of no attempts they 
made to Ihake off a yoke which was made fa 
eafy. 
Egbertv Egbert, obferving his own hereditary king- 
the'we"^ dom, and all his late acquifitions, in a ftate of 
and Danes, tranquillity, began to think of new conquefts. 
With this view, he marched his army into North- 
Wales, over-ran the whole country as far as 
Snowdon, and would probably have added it to 
his other dominions, if he had not been called 
away to encounter more formidable enemies'. 
Thefe were the Danes; who, after a recefs of 
more than forty years, began again to infeft the 
coafts of Britain, A. D. 8^2, when they plun- 
dered the ifle of Shepey. The very next 
ye3.r they returned, with no fewer than thirty* 
five fliips, and landed at Charmouth in Dorfet- 
fhire ; near to which place a battle was fought 
between them and the Englifli, with great 
flaughter on both fides, but without much 
reafon to boaft of vidory on either*. About 

7 Ch/on. Saxon, p. 72.* Ingulf. Hift. 

^ Chron. Saxon, p. jt. Hen* Hunt. 1. 4. 9 Id. ibid. ' 
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two yeats sifter, thefe teafifig plunderers came a.d.8ox, 
again with a ftill greater fleet and army; and ^J^^^ 
landing in Cornwall, prevailed upon the Bri* 
tons of that country to revolt, and join them. 
Egbert, not difmayed at this jundion, engaged 
and defeated the combined army of the Danes 
and Britons, at Hengfdown-hill, .with prodi-* 
gious flaughter. This was the laft glorious ac« 
tion of the life of that great prince, and firfl 
Englifli monarch, who died A. D. 836 ^°. 

Egbert was fucceeded by his fon Ethelwolf ; Acceflion 
who, in the very firft year of his reign, gave thp ^f EthVu 
government of Kent, Suflex, and Eflex, to his wolf. 
. eldeft fon Athelftan, with the title of king". 
The unwelcome vifits of the Danes now be^ 
came annual, or even more frequent; and the 
hiftory of England for feveral years confifts of 
nothing but dry details of the defcents of thefe 
deftrudive rovers on diif^rent parts of th^ coafts, 
and of their battles with the inhabitants. The 
moft confiderable of thefe battles was that which 
was fought at Okeley in Surrey, A. D. 851, be*.^ 
tween Ethelwolf, affifted by his fon Ethelbald, 
and a great army of Danes, who had landed 
from a fleet of 350 fail, at the mouth of the 
liver Thames, and had taken and plundered the 
cities of Canterbury and London in then: march. 
in this a£tion, which is faid to have been the 
bloodiefl that ever had been fought in England, 

>^ Chron. Saxon* p* 73. '' Id* ibid. 
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A.D.801, the Engliih obtained a great vidofy '*• But not-^ 
.J ^^^ . withftanding this, and two other viftories which 
they obtained that fame year, one by land at 
Wanbuiy in Dorfetfliire, the other by fea near 
Sandwich, a party of Danes took poffeilion of 
the. ifle of Thanet, where they continued feveral 
years,, which was the firit attempt they made to 
fettle in England''. The people of North 
Wales, obferving how much the Englifh were 
harafled by the frequent depredations of the 
Danes, and imagining that this was a favour- 
able opportunity for revenging the injuries 
which they had received from Egbert, invaded 
Mercia, A. D. 853, with a very numerous army ; 
which obliged Burthred, the tributary king of 
that country, to implore the affiftance of EtheI-> 
wolf, who was his father-in-law, as well as his 
fovereign lord. Upon this Ethelwolf marched 
an army into Mercia, expelled the Welfh, and 
purfued them into their own country '*. 
Ethel- '^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ military exploit of Ethel- . 

woif*9 wolf; who, the year after, took a journey to 
Kome, re- Rome, whcre he fpent about ten months in the 
death *"^ fuperftitious devotions of thofe times, and in 
afts of liberality to the Pope and clergy; which 
made him a very welcome gueft, and procured 
him all the frivolous unexpenfive honours his 
heart could wifli; and amongft others the papal 

undion of his yoimgeft fon Alfred^ who was 

» 
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with him in that city^. In his return to Eng- A.D.Soi,^ 
land, through France, he married the princefs i^—i^,^ 
Judith, daughter to Charles the Bald, On his 
arrival in his own dominions, he met with a 
very unexpefted difficulty. His eldeft furviving 
fon .Ethelbald, having his impatient ambition 
encouraged by fome evil counfellors, had re- 
folved to prevent his father's refuming the reins 
of government, and had formed a very powerful 
party to affift him in executing that refolution. 
But this unnatural quarrel was happily termi- 
nated without blood, by the . moderation of 
Ethelwolf, who confented that his fon fhould 
retain the kingdom of Weffex, and contented . 
himfelf with his other dominions for the re- 
mainder of his life, which was only two years ^\ 

Ethelwolf, at his death, A. D. 857, left four The war* 
fons, named Etbelbaldy Ethelbert^ Ethered^ and bald, 
Alfred. By his will he divided his dominions f^J E^^erl 
between the two eldeft, alGgning the weftern ed. 
parts, as moft honourable, to Ethelbald, and the 
eaftem to Ethelbert '^ The firft of thefe was a 
very profligate prince, and gave great fcandal by 
marrying his father's widow ^. At his death, 
which happened A.D* 860, his brother Ethel- 
bert fucceeded to his dominions, and thereby 
became the fovereign of all England. His 
reign was alfo fhort ; and during the courfe of 
it the coafts were inceffantly infefted by the 

>s Aflerins Vir. Alfred!, p. %. 
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A.D. 8oi, Danes. He was fucceeded, A. D. 866, by his 

to 90i« _ 

next brother Ethered; who, though a good 
prince, and affifted by his heroic brot^ier Alfred, 
hardly enjoyed one moment's tranquillity during 
his whole reign* The Danes, no longer con- 
tented with making defultoiy defeents upon the 
coafts, came over in greater multitudes, under 
more honourable leaders, penetrated further inta 
the country, and attempted to make conquefts^ 
A great army of thefe adventurers landed- A. D. 
866, among the Eaft- Angles; who, to prefervc 
themfelves from immediate deftmdion, gave 
them winter*quarters, and fumifhed them with 
a great number of horfes in the fpring*^ Thus 
provided, they direfted their march northward, 
paffed the Humber, and took the city of York. 
The Northumbrians at this time were engaged 
in a civil war, between two competitors for the 
government, Ofbright and -ZEUa, who had the 
wifdom to fufpend their hoililities, and unite 
^heir forces againft the common enemy ; but 
were both killed in an attempt to recover 
York*''. Next year the Danifh army leaving 
York, penetrated into Mercia^ and feized Not- 
tingham, where they wintered. Burthred, the 
tributary king of Mercia, unable to expel thefe 
invaders, implored the affiftance of Ethered; 
who marching, with his brother Alfred, at the 
he^d of a great army, invefl;ed the Danes in 
Nottingham, and partly by force, and partly 

>9 Chron. Saxon, p. 7S. , ^ Id, ibid* A^r. p. 5. 
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by treaty, obliged them to evacuate that place, A. 0.801; 
and return into the north". Having refted al- 
moft a whole year at York, they again left that 
city A. D. 870, marched through part of Mer- 
cia, marking their way with blood and ruin, 
entered the country of the Eaft-Angles, and 
took up their winter-quarters at Thetford**. 
The Eaft- Angles, finding that all their former 
fubmiilions could not preferve them from ruin, 
flew to arms,^ and being commanded by £d-> 
mund, a young prince of diftinguiflied piety and 
virtue, attacked the Danes j but were totally 
defeated, and their prince taken and put to 
death*'. The Danes, encouraged by thefe fuc- 
ceffes, advanced to Reading, which they for- 
tified, and made their head-quarters ; and threat- 
ened the whole country around with deftruftion, 
Ethered, in order to deliver, his kingdom from 
thofe dreadful enemies, who had fo long preyed 
Upon its vitals, colle£ted all his forces, and 
funimoned the Mercians and ' Northumbrians to 
join him with theirs. But thefe infatuated na- 
tions, taking advantage of his diftrefs to recover 
their independency,' refufed to comply with this 
fummons; by which they weakened the hands 
of the foverelgn, and brought ruin upon them- 
felves*^ Not difpirited with this moft unfea- 
fonable defeftion, Ethered marched, at the head 
of his native fubjeds, to diflodge the Danes j 

*< Afler. p. 5, ** Id. p. 6, »l Id. ibid, 
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A.D. 8oi, and in the courfe of one year (871) engaged 
^^^^ . them ia five pitched battles, with various fuc- 
cefs. Being mortally wounded in the laft of 
thefe battles, this virtuous but unhappy prince 
foon after ended his life and reign, leavmg his 
fubjedts and fucceffor in the moft dangerous and 
diftrefsful circumftances *^ 
Acccflion Alfred, 4he youngeft and only Surviving font 
aid^hfr"*' ^f Ethelwolf, fucceeded his brother Ethered 
firftwars A. D. 87 1, in the twenty-fecond year of his 
Daiics. age. This excellent prince, who is juftly called 
the Great, and hath been long efteemed the 
pride and glory of the Englifh nation, began 
' his reign under the greateft difadvantages. Mstny 
of his cities, towns, and villages, were, reduced 
to afties, his bed provinces almoft depopulated, 
his braveft captains and foldiers flain in battle, 
and a powerful army of cruel exulting barba- 
rians, the authors of all thefe calamities, in the 
very bowels of his country. He was even un- 
fuccefsful in his firft efforts to deliver his fub- 
je&s from their enemies, being defeated at the 
battle of Wilton, which was fought within a 
month after his acceffion. The Danes, however, 
having loft one of their 4cings, nine of their 
generals, and prodigious numbers of their men in 
their late battles, and being no ftrangers to the 
courage and conduct of th^ youthful monarch 
who oppofed them, confented to a peace, and 
agreed to retire out of the Weft-Saxon terri- 

J 
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tones *^. In confequence of this agreement, A.D. 801, 
they evacuated Reading, and retired .to London, vjl^ 
where they fpent the winter *^ Burthred. bro- 
ther-in-law to Alfred, who then governed Mer- 
da, unable to diflodge thefe troublefome in- 
mates by force, prevsdled upon them by many 
valuable prefents, to leave his country j from 
whence they marched into the kingdom of the 
£afl-Angles, and fixed their head-quarters for 
fome time at Torkfey, Having deftroyed every 
thing in thefe parts, they returned A, D. 874,^ 
into Mercia, of which they made an entire con- 
quefli, obliging Burthred to abandon his coun- 
try in defpair, and retire to Rome, where he 
foon after died^^ This Danifli army, which 
had continued eight years in England, and had 
traverfed and almoft ruined the whole country to 
. the north of the Thames and Severn, was ' now 
become fo numerous, by continual acceffions of 
new adventurers, that it was found inconvenient 
to remain any longer in one body. It divided 
therefore at Repton in Derby fhire : one half 
marching northward under the command of a 
prince named Haldane^ took poffeffion of the 
^kingdom of Northumberland, and there began 
to fettle and apply to agriculture A. D. 875 ; the 
other half marching fouthward under the com- 
mand of Guthrum, Ofcidl, and Amund, three 
chieftains who had lately arrived with many fol- 
lowers, took up their head-quarters at Cam- 
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A.D.Soi» bridge*^. Before the Danes left Mercia, they 
°^°** delegated the command of that country to one 
Ceolwulf, a weak and difloyal nobleman, who 
had abandoned the fervice of Alfred, and joined 
the enemies of his country ^°. This was the 
melancholy pofture of affairs in England in the 
beginning of the year 876. 

Continut- That part of* the Daniih army which had 
wintered at Cambridge, marching from thence in 
the night, entered the kingdom of Weflex, and 
penetrated as far as Wareham in Dorfetihire, 
which they furprifcd ^. Alfred, roufed by this 
invafion from the fliort repofe which he had en- 
joyed fince the lall peace with the Danes, and 
finding himfelf unprepared to meet them in the 
field, entered into a negociation with them^ which 
ended in a treaty, by which they engaged, and 
confirmed their engagement by the mofl: folemn 
baths, to retire a fecond time out of the teni- 
tories of the Weft Saxons ^% But thefe faithleis 
barbarians violated this treaty almoft as foon as 
it w^as made, by furprifing the city of Exeter, 
with their cavalry, to which their whole army 
marched A. D. 877", They met, however, 
with a very grejat lofs this year by fea. . Being 
overtaken by a dreadful ftorm near Swanwic, as 
they were bringing their fleet from Wareham to 
Exeter, no fewer than 120 of their (hips were 
wrecked^. Alfred being now fully convinced, 

*^ Chron. Saxon, p. 8», 83. Afftr. p. 8. Jo Id. ibicl. 
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that nothfag could preferve his couhfry from A.D.«oft 
being conquered, but a brave refiflance, coUefted « ^^^^ 
all his forces, with which he invefted EKeter by 
land, while a fleet which he had prepared, and 
manned chiefly with Frilian pirates, blocked up 
the harbour. This fleet having happily defeated 
a Danifli fquadron, which brought a rdnforce- 
ment to the befieged, the Danes in Exeter capi- 
tulated and agreed to evacuate that city, and 
all the territories of the Wcfl:-Saxons ; which 
they accordingly did in Auguft this year, and 
retired into Mercia, where they fpent the win- 
ter'^ While they remained in Mercia, they 
received a great reinforcement of their country, 
men; which emboldened them to return once 
more into the kingdom of Weflex j and having 
feized Chippenham, which was then a royal 
city, they over-run the whole country, A. D* 
878 ^•. • 

The Weft-Saxons, who, animated by the ex- Alfred'* 
ample and exhortations of their king, had made 
fo noble a ftand in defence of their country, after 
all the reft of England had fubmitted, were now 
at laft difpirited, thinking it in vain any longer 
to oppofe enemies who were neither bound by 
treaties nor diminifhed by defeats. Some of 
them fled into foreign countries, fome fubmitted 
to the conquerors, and fome concealed them- 
felves in woods and forefts ; while the brave 
Alfred was abandoned by all but a few faithful 

15 AfTer. p. 9* Chron. Saxon, pt 84. 1^ Id, ibid. 
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A.D.Soi^ friends, and his own invincible refolution". At 
to sou igjjg^}^ jfinding it unfafe to retain even thefe few 
followers about his perfon, he difmifTed thiem, to 
wait for better times ; and putting on the drefe 
of a country-clown, concealed himfelf in the 
cottage of a cow-herd ^^ As every circiimftaoce 
relating to fo great a perfon in fuch deep diftrefs 
appears important and interefting, the following 
anecdote hath been preferved by feveral of our 
ancient hiftorians ; and particularly by Afler, 
who probably heard it from the king's own 
mouth : That one day, when he was fetting by 
the fire in the cottage, where he had concealed 
himfelf, trimming his bow and j^rows, he wa& 
heartily fcolded by the good woman of the houfe 
(who knew not the quality of her gueft) for 
negleSing to turn fome cakes that were toafting ; 
-telling him in great anger, that he would be 
aSive enough in eating them, though he would 
not take the trouble to turn them ^^—-— Alfred 
did not continue long in this ignoble difguife; 
but as foon as the heat of the fearch after hini 
was a little abated, he began to look abroad ; 
and finding a place convenient for his purpofe 
at the confluence of the Thone and Parett in 
Somerfetfhive, he collefted a few of the braveft 
of his nobility, and there built a fmall fort for 
their refidence and protedion. In this place, 
which he named Ethelingeyy or, the IJle 'of Noblesy 
he continued about four months, diftrefling his 

37 Chron, Saxon, p, S4, AiTer, p. 9* 3> Id. ibid* 
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enemies, and' procuring fubfiftence for himfelf A.D. soi, 
land followers by frequent excurfions **. .^^^^ 

While Alfred was thus employed, he received Alfred 
intelligence, that Oddune carl of Devonfhire had ^^*y«* ^"'« 

o ^ retire* 

defeated a party of the Danes,^ killed their leader, ment^ and 
and taken their magical ftandard called Reufan^ Dan«!*^* 
or. The Raven ^\ Encouraged by this news of 
the returning fpirit and fuccefs of his fubjeds, he 
refolved to leave his retreat, and make a vigor- 
ous eflFort for the recovery of his crown. But 
before he afiembled his forces, he refolved to gain 
an exa£t knowledge of the ftrength and pofture of 
his enemies. With this view, he entered their 
camp in the difguife of a harper, and diverted 
them fo much with his mulic and pleafantries^ 
that they kept him feveral days in their army, 
introduced him to their general Cuthrum, and 
gave him an opportunity of feeing every thing 
he defired *\ Obferving with pleafure, that the 
Danes were entirely off their guard, he difpatchcd 
trufty meffengers to all the nobility of Sbmerfet- 
ihire, Wiltfhire, and Hampfhire, commanding 
them to meet him, with all their followers, on 
a certain day, at. Brixton near Selwood foreft. 
Thefe commands were fo well obeyed, that 
Alfred, at the time and place appointed, beheld 
himfelf at the head of a numerous army of his 
fubjeft^, tranfported with joy at the fight of their 
beloved king, and determined to die or (Tonquer 
under his conduft. That he might not give 

40 Afler. p. 9. ^1 It), p. 10. Alurid. Beverlun* 1. 7. p. 105. 
4« Ingulf. Hift. W. Malmf. i. 2. c. 4. 
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A. D. 8or, thev ardour time to cool, he led them dlre6H)r 
,^ ^1^ . towards Eddington, where their enemies were 
incamped. The Danes were furprifed beyond 
meafure at the approach of an Englifh army, with 
king Alfred at their head ; and he, fallmg upon 
them with great fury before they had time to 
recover from their furprife, gained a complete 
viftory^^ The (hattered remains of the Danifh 
army, with their commander Guthrum, took 
flielter in an old caftle near the field of battle, 
where they were immediately inverted by theit 
vidorious enemies, who fcon compelled them to 
furrender at difcretion^. On this occafion 
Alfred acquired as much honour by his clemency 
, as he had done by his valour. Inftead of glutting 

his revenge with the blood of thefe proftrate 
" wretches, he formed the benevolent defign of 
making them ufeful and happy. In- order to 
this, he propofed the following terms : That if 
they would become Chriftians, and join with 
him to prevent the ravages of other Danes, 
he would fpare their lives, take them under his 
proteftion, and aflign them fufEcient territories 
for their refidence. Thefe conditions were joy- 
fully accepted by Guthrum and his followers, 
who were baptized and fettled in EafttAnglia 
and Northumberland, A.D. 880"^^ 
Continua. From this period Alfred and his fubjefts en- 
tion of the joyed fome repofe for feveral years ; which that 
tw«en Ai. excellent prince employed in repairing his ruined 

the Danes, 4» Chroh. Saxon, p. 85. Afler. p. 10 ^ 14. ibid, 

^S Chron. baxon. p. 85, %6» Aflcr. p.iz. 
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cities, building forts ^ in the mbft convenient a. d. Soi, 
fituations for the protedion of the coafts, increaf- ^ '® * 
ing his fleet, training his fubjedls to the ufe of, 
arms, and in the execution of many other pro- 
jefts for the fecurity and improvement of his 
country"^. But this rcpofe, which had feveral 
times beea a little difturbed by tranfient defcents, 
was at laft deftroyed by a very formidable inva- 
fion* For the Danes, having all this time beea 
making fuch deplorable devaftations in all the 
provinces of France, that they had reduced them- 
felves, as well as their enemies, to great diftrefs 
and want, refolved once more to try their for- 
tunes in England, where they arrived A. D. 893, 
ia a fleet of 330 fliips, under their famous leader 
Haftings ^\ The far greateft part of this mighty 
armament difembarked in the fouth>eaft corner 
of Kent, and feizing the fort of Apuldore, made 
it their head-quarters; while eighty fail, under 
their chief commander Haftings^ entered the 
Thames, and landed their men at Milton. ; 
where they erefked a ftrong fortification, of which 
fome veftiges are fl:Ill remaining '^^ Alfred was 
in Eafl-Anglia, regulating the affairs of that 
country and of Northumberland, when he 
received the news of this formidable invafion; 
and before he left thefe parts, he exaded a new 
oath of allegiance, and a greater number of 
hoftages from the Danes fettled in thefe two 
Idngdoms ^. He then directed his march fouth- 

^ Ateu p. II. 47 Chron. Saxon* p. 90. 

4* Id» p. 9s. 49 Id. ihid. 
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A.D.801, wards, collecting his forces as he advanced, and 
*'^^'* , incamped near the centre of Kent, and in the 
middle between the two Daniih armies, in order 
to prevent their jun£tion, and check their excur- 
(ions* In this pofture the three armies remained 
during the greateft part of the year 894; ia 
which innumerable fkirmifhes happened, between 
the plundering detachments of the Danes, and 
parties of the king's army fent out to proted the 
country *^ At length the great Danifh army at 
Apuldore, having colleded a confiderable booty^ 
abandoned the fortifications at that place, with 
a deiign Xo pafs the Thames, and penetrate into 
Eflex ; but were intercepted by the king on their 
march, and defeated, near Farnham^'. About 
the fame time, Haftings, with the army under 
his command, removed from Milton, and in- 
camped at Beamflete, which he fortified, and 
where he was afterwards joined by the remains of 
the other army which had efo^ed from Fam- 
ham* When Alfred was preparing to attack 
the Danes at Beamflete, he received the difagree- 
able news, that thofe of Eaft-Anglia and. Nor- 
thumberland, forgetting all their oaths and ob^ 
ligations, had revolted, and were befieging 
Exeter. Leaving, therefore, fome troops in 
London, to ^proted: that city againft the Danes 
in Eflex, he marched with great expedition into 
thie wefl, and came upon the Danes before Exeter 
fo unexpe£tedly, that they raifed the iiege with 

50 Chron^SaxoB. p.9a. S>Id. ibida 
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great precipitation, and fled to their fliips^** A.D.Soi^ 
In the mean time, the Danes at Beamflete, en- ._1?^^ 
f ouraged by the diftance of the king, marched 
out on a plundering expedition ; leaving their 
wives, children, and booty, in their camp^ under 
a ftrong guard. The Englifli troops in London 
having received intelligence of this, and being 
joined by a party of the citizens, they marched 
out with great fecrecy, attacked the Danifh 
camp, cut the guard in pieces, and got poITefGon 
of much fpoil and many prifoncrs ". Amtnig 
thefc prifoners^ were the wife and t'^vo fons of 
Haftings, the Danilh king or general ^. Alfred, 
as he had done on former occalions, made a wife 

^ _ 

and moderate ufe of this great advantage. He 
reftored to Haftings his wife and 'children, on 
condition of his leaving the kingdom with his 
followers j which greatly weakened the power of 
the Danes in England ^^ Thofe who remained 
, behind, roamed up and down the country about 
two years, fometimes united, and fometimes in 
feparate bodies, infliding and fuffering many 
evils. At length their numbers being greatly 
diminiflied^ by frequent fkirmifhes^ and^ by a 
dreadful plague which raged in thofe time$, they 
embarked at different ports of Northumberland, 
A. D. 897, and returned to the continent ^. 

From this time Alfred reigned in great honour xy^^ ^ 
and felicity, the dread of his enemies, the dar- Alfred. 

' s> Chron. Saxon, p. 92* ^ Id. ibid. 54 Id. ibid. 

n M« Weft. p. 179* 56 Citron. Saxon* p. 95^ 97. 
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A.D. 8oi, ling of his fiibjeds, and the delight of mankind ; 

,^^^> inceflantly employed in ftrengthening, enrjbching, 
adorning his dominions^ and in fecuring them 
againft the return of their enemies, by a power- 
ful • fleet* But this happy period was not of long 
duration : for this excellent prince was. carried 
off by death Oftober 28, A. D. 901, in the 
fifty-third year of his age, and thirtieth of his 
reign". 

Having thus deduced the civil and military 
hiftory of England, from the beginning of the 
ninth to the beginning of the tenth century, it 
may be proper to paufe a little here, in order to 
take a fhort view of the fimilar tranfadions of the 
other Britifh nations in the fame period. 
Hiftoi7 of The Englifh, during the greateft part of the 
Wales. ninth century, were fo much engaged in defend- 
ing themfelves againft the frequent invalions and 
depredations of the Danes, that they gave but 
little difturbance to their ancient enemies the 
Britons ; and thefe lafl were ftill fo 'much divided^ 
and fo often involved in civil wars, that they 
could not take advantage of the diftrefles of the 
Englifh* Corion Tindaethy, who for more than 
half a century had been the mofl powerful prince 
in Wales, dying A. D. 817, was fucceeded by 
Efylht, his only daughter, and her hufband 
Mervyh Vrych ; in whofe time happened the two 
expeditions of the Englifh into Wales, which 

^7 Chron.Saxon, p.^<^« 
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have been already mentioned. In the laft of thefe A.D.Soi^ 
expeditions, Mervin was flain in battle by the °^^'* 
Mercians, A. D. 84 1, and fiicceeded by his font 
Roderic Mawr, or Roderic the Great ^^ This 
prince inherited North Wales from his mother^ 
Powis from his father, and obtained the govern- 
ment of South Wales by his marriage with the 
heirefs of that country ; on which account he 
got.the pompous name of Roderic the Great. On 
his death, A, D. 877, his dominions were again 
divided between his three eldeft fons, Anarawd, 
Cadelh, and Mervynj of which the firft got 
North .Wales, the fecond South Wales, and the 
third Powis *^ This ' divifion, as ufual, occa* 
fioned very pernicious and lading difputes. be* 
tween thefe princes and their pofterity. 

The hiftory of North Britain begins to be a Hiftoryof 
little better known, and more important, in the a^^tj^pjas; 
ninth century, than in any former period. This 
Is chiefly owing to the union of the Scotch and 
Pidifh kingdoms into one monarchy, . which 
happened in the courfe of that century. It is^ 
however, a little uncertain who was the imme- 
diate fucceflbr. of Eochal or Achaius king of 
Scota, who died A* D, 819. According to the 
two ancient catalogues publiflied by Father 
innes, he was fucceeded by a prince named 
Dunfgalj who,' in one of thefe catalogues, is 
called the fon of Eochal, and in the other the fon 
of Selvach ^. But Fordun, and all the modern 

»« Powel Hift. Wales, p. 18. 59 Id. p. 35. 
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A. D. soi, Scotch hiftorians, haVe inferted a king named; 

. l ^^^f Conval (concerning whom they do Hot pretend to 
know any thing), between Eochkl and Dune- 
gal *'. This Conval, however, feems td have 
been a creature of Fordun's imagination, invented 
to fill up a blank fpace, and increafe the num* 
ber of kings. Upon the whole, it is moft pro- 
bable, that Eochal w^s fucceeded by Duiiegal. 
To embellifh the annals of this prince's reign^ 
feveral of the moft modem hiftorians have related 
a very improbable tale, of a rebellion which was 
raifed againft him by prince Alpine, the fon of 
Eochal, fore againft his inclination, being com- 
pelled to it by fome faSious noblemen, who had 
ctmfpired to raife him, though reludant, to the 
. throne**. Fordun fays not one word of this 
ftrange rebellion. What the fame authors relate 
concerning a war carried on by Dunegal againft 
the Pids, in favour of his competitor Alpine, is 
no lefs improbable. All that we know, with 
^ny certainty, concerning this prince, is^ that 
he died A. D. 831, and was fucceeded by Alpine 
the fon of Eochal ^\ Soon after the acceflion of 
this prince, the male line of the Pidifh royal 
family becoming extinft, he laid claim to that 
crown, as being the fon of Fergufiana, only 
fifter to Hungus late king of Pifts, and confe* 
quently neareft heir by the female line \ Though 
this claim was evidently well founded, it was re- 
jcfted by the Pi£lsj who, in order to preferve 

•« Fordun, U 3^ c. 53. 6* Boeth. 1. lo. Buchao* 1. 5. 
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themfelves from falling under the dominion of A.D.8oz» 
their ancient enemies, raifed one * Feredeth^ a *° ^^'* 
nobleman of their own nation, to the throne* 
Alpine, at the head of a powerful army of his 
own fubjeds, marched into Pidavia, to aflert 
his right ; and was met by the Pidifli army, near 
the village of Reftennot in Angus, where a 
bloody battle was fought; in which the PiQs 
were defeated and their king flain^^ Brude^ 
the eldeft fon of Feredeth, fucceeded his father ; 
but was foon after murdered by his own fubjeds; 
and his brother and fucceflbr, Kenneth, fliared 
the fame fate in lefs than a yean The Fids 
then made choice of a nobleman named BrucU 
to be their king, who revived their itpirits, and, 
retrieved their affairs, by his condud and valour« 
He firft fell upon the .ftraggling parties of the 
Scots, who were plundering the country, and 
by defeating them, reftored the hopes and cou- 
rage of his fubje£h. After fpending fome time 
in this irregular kind of war, he collected his 
.whole forces, in order to determine this quarrel 
by a decifive action. The two armies met near 
.Dundee, and immediately engaged with the 
greateft fury, their hereditary hatred being in- 
flamed by many recent injuries. The battle 
was very bloody, and vi&ory remained long 
doubtful } but at length the Scots being thrown 
into diforder by the appearance of fome troops in 
their rear, fled on all (ides, and were purfued 

*l Buchan. 1. «• 
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A*t). 8oi, i^ith great flaughler. King Alpine was tak^l 
^^901^ prifoner in the purfuit, beheaded in coM blood 
at a place called Pittalpy ; and his head, after 
l)eing carried through the army on a pole, was 
fet up on the walls of Abemethy, the capital 
city of the Pifts *^. This unhappy prince, if we 
may believe the moft ancient Scotch hiftorian, 
was very brave, but exceedingly raih and- head* 
ftrong, to which he owed his ruin ^\ 
Contjuua- The Scots Were fo much difpirited by this great 
tionofihs defeat, that Kenneth the fon of Alpine, who 
the^Scots fucceeded his father A. D. 834, could not pre- 
widPias. yj^ji upon them for fome time to renew the 
war, and affift him in profecuting his claim •to 
the Piaifh crown. On the other hand, the Pi£te 
were prevented from improving the advantage 
which they had gained, by a violent diflenfion 
which broke out in their army. Thefe circum- 
ftances occafioned a fufpenfion of hoftilities be- 
tween the two nacions, which continued about 
two years. At length Kenneth, impatidnt of this 
delay, called an affembly of all the nobility 
of his kingdom, and endeavoured, by many 
arguments, to perfuade them to an immediate 
■ declaration of war. But all his arguments were 
inefFe£lual; and they ftill infilled that fome 
longer time was neceflary to < recruit their ftrength 
and fpirits, which had been fo much weakened 
by their late defeat. The king, unwilling to 
relinquifli his defign, invited the whole aflembly 

•* Bucban. 1. 5. ' *7 Fordun, 1. 5. c. ». 
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to an entertainment, which he prolonged till A.D. Soi», 
midnight, and then perfuaded thenoi to go to reft *°9o«- 
in his great hall, according to the manners of 
thofe times. When the whole company wer^ 
compofed to reft, a perfon, inftruded and pre- 
pared by Kenneth, entered the apartment, 
<:Iothed in the Ikins of dried fifli, which flion^ in 
the dark, and, fpeaking through a trumpetji 
commanded them to obey their king by declaring 
war againft the Pi^s, and in the name of Go4 
promifed them fuccefs and vidory. Roufed 
from their fleep by thefe tremendous founds, and 
aftoniflied at the fliining figure which they beheld, 
they haftened to acquaint the king with tha 
heavenly admonition, and expreifed the greateft 
ardour for the war*^ The report of this vioHw 
derful apparition flew Uke lightning over thd 
whole kingdom, and excited fuch * impatient 
keennefe for war in every bofom, that Kenneth 
foon beheld .himfelf at the head of a numerous 
army of his fubjeQ:s, importuning him to lead 
them againft the enemy to fulfil the will of heavent 
The Pifts were at this time but ill prepared to 
refift fo dangerous an invafion. Their valiant 
king Brude had died of vexation for not being 
able to compofe the <Uffenfions of his fubjeds, 
and purfue his vidory; and his brother Druft, 
who had fucceeded him, was neither fo brave 
nor fo well beloved* This prinqe however, 
coUeding his forces, marched to meet the in« 

** Boeth. 1. 10. Fordun» I.4« c« 3, 
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A. D. Sei, vaders of his country : a battle was fought, in 
\(rhich the Scots obtained "a complete vi&ory ; 
and animating each other with this cry, ** Re- 
member the death of Alpine!" they killed 
prodigious numbers of the Pi£ls in the purfuit **. 
Soon after this viftory, all the provinces of the 
Pi^fh kingdom to the north of the frith of 
Forth fubmitted to the conqueror ; who, leaving 
garrifons in the ftrong places of that country, 
pafled the Fonh with his army. But he was 
prefently overtaken by the difagreeable news, 
thsLt the Fids had retaken all their caftles, and 
put his garrifons to the fword. This obliged 
him to march back into the north, where he 
recovered the fortrefTes, and reduced the country 
to a more perfeft fubjedion. In the mean time 
the Pidifli king, having coUeded a confiderable 
army of his fubjeds in the fouthem and yet un- 
conquered provinces of his kingdom, crofled the 
rivers Forth and Tay, and encamped at the vil- 
lage of Scoon, on the northern bank of the lafl: 
of thefe rivers. At this place the lad great battle 
between the Fids and Scots was fought, in 
vfhich the Fids were entirely defeated, their 
king and chief nobility flain, and almoft their 
whole army cut in pieces, or drowned in the 
river Tay in attempting to efcape'®. After this 
great vidory, Kenneth met with no more oppo- 
sition from the Fids, but took poifefiion of their 
whole kingdom ; which he united to his own 

*9 Bucbaiit 1. y Tub. Ati. 7« Id. ibid* 
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dominions, and thereby became the firft nionarch A. D. soi» 
of all Scotland, about the year 842 ^^ There is ^^t-^* 
not the lead probability ia the tragical accounts 
given by fome Scotch hiftorians, of the total 
extirpation of the Pids ; which would have been 
equally inhuman and imprudent. There might 
indeed be fome unwarrantable cruelties pra^fed 
by the Scots in the iirft heat of conquefl: } but ' 
there is fufficient evidence, that the great body 
of the Pi£U(h nation furvived the downfiatll of 
their ftate ; and mingling with their conquerors, 
gradually loft their own name '^ The viftorious 
Kenneth, after he had reduced the Pids to an 
entire fubje£tion to his authority, made frequent . 
inroads on the kingdom of Northumberland, and . 

had wars both with the Danes and Cumbrian 
Britons ; but of the particulars of thefe wars we 
are not informed''. This great prince finifhe^ 
bis life and reign, in his palace at Fprt^yi.Qt, 
February 13, A.D. 854. 

. Dunvenald, the fon of Alpine, fucceeded hi^ Dunvc- 
brother Kenneth; and is reprefented by Fordun, of^^cotUf 
the moft ancient Scotch hiftorian, as a brave and 
warlike prince, who fupprefled fome infurredions 
of the difcpntented Pi^, and cultivated peace 
,with all his neighbours '^ This charafter is 
confirmed by the ancient chronicle publifbed by 
Father Innes, which acquaints us, that he held 
f cpnveptiQn of his nobility at Forts^viot, 11^ 

7« See Innet*t Efliyf, vol. i, p. 140. ^* Id. ibid. 
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A.D. 8of , which he revived the eood laws of his predecc& 

to 901. , , 

%m^^'m^ fors '^K But Boethius and Buchanan give a very 
diflferent charafter and hiftory of this prince, re- 
prefenting him as a mod abandoned profligate 
and poltroon, who was defeated and takea 
prifoner by Ofbert and Eila^ kings of Northum- 
berland, yielded up the beft part of his kingdom 
to obtain his liberty, and was caft* into prifon by 
his own fubjeds ; where he put an end to his life 
by felf-murder ^. This account however, being 
unfupported by any evidence, and contrary to 
the teftimony of more ancient hiftorians, merit9 
no regard. Dunvenald died in his palace at Bela^ 
choir, A. D. 858. 
Conftan- Conftantine, the eldefl: fon of Kenneth, the 
Ethk'ngs illuftrious conqueror of the Pids, mounted the 
of Scots, throne of Scotland on the death of his uncle 
Dunvenald. The Danes^ who had made fome 
occafional defcents on the coafts of Scotland in 
the two preceding reigns, now invaded it with a 
more powerful army, which landed in Fife, 
Conftantine, falling upon one half of this army, 
when it was feparated from the other by the river 
, Leven, defeated that divifion. Fluftied with 
this viftory, he fdon after paffed the river, and 
raflily affaulted the other divifion of the Danes in 
their camp, which was ftrongly fortified. Here 
he met with a repulfe; and the greateft part of 
his army, confifting of Pifts, who were not yet 
very hearty in the feryice, they fliamefuUy fled, 

7> Inneij vol. 2. p. 793. 7^ Boeth. 1. lo. Buckan. 1.6« 
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leaving Conftanrine in the hands of the cn^thy, a.d,«oi, 
who beheaded him in a neighbouring cave, A. D- . _ ^^~^ 
874 '^ He was fucceeded by his brother Eth, 
furnamed The. wing-footed, on account of his 
fwiftnefs ; who reigned little more than one year, 
being mortally wounded in a' battle near Inverury, 
by his coufin Grig, the fon of Dunvenald, who 
^claimed the crown as his right ^^ 

Grig Macdunvenal, denominated by the mo- Grpgwy ^ 
dern Scotch hiftorians Gr^'^tfr/ /^^ Gr^^/, mounted kjn^^ 
the throne of Scotland, A. D. 8/5, and fpent Scou. 
the -firft years of his reign in regulating the in* 
terhal police of his kingdom, and conciliating 
the afFeftions of all his . fubjeds. . He then re- 
duced the Strath-Cluyd Britons to* a more entire 
obedience to his authority, took ppffeffion of the 
town of Berwick, and even reduced fome part of 
the kingdom of Northumberland ^^ Having 
acquired great fame by thefe exploits, he was 
eameftly intreated by the friends of Donach king 
of Dublin to come to the proteQion of that 
young prince, who was in danger of being de^ 
throned by fome ambitious chieftains. In com- 
pliance with thefe intreaties, he tranfported au 
army from Galloway into Ireland, defeated the 
rebels, took the city of Dublin, eftabliflied 
X)onach on the throne of his anceftorSj and then 
returned home crowned with laurels *°. This 
great prince, after a glorious reign of near eigh- 
teen years^ died A.D. 892. 

77 Fordun, 1. 4. c,i6. Boeth. 1. iq. Bucban. L6. 

7» Id. ibid. f9 Id, ibid. «o Id. ibicl. 
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A-D. tot, Dunvcnald, the fon of Conftantine, fucceeded 

a J— ^;^^ Gregory the Great, and mdntained with fpirit 

Punve. the acqqifitions of his* predeceflbr. Towards the 

of Scotif conclufion of his reign, the inhabitants of Rofs 

and Moray made war againfl: each other, with 

great ferocity and much bloodlhed- The king, 

marching into thefe parts with an army, reftored 

the ' peace of the country, and put the chief ring^ 

leaders in thefe commotions to death; but did 

not long furvive this event, dying at Forres 

A. D. 903 "• 



SECTION IV. 

The civil and military hijlory of Great Britain^ 
from the accejion of Edward the Elder j A. D. 
901, to the death of Edward the Martyr^ 
A. D. 978. 

A.D.^u T7DWARD, the eldefl: furvivittg fon of Al- 
J^;^ XL fred the Great, fucceeded his aiuflrious 
Acceffion father in the throne of England, A. D. 901 ; 
^£ider. though not without oppofition from his coufin 
Ethelwald, the fon of Ethelbert, the elder bro- 
ther of Alfred. Ethered and Alfred had fuc- 
ceeded to the crown by virtue of their fitther^ 
will, and the univerfal confent of the people, 
to the exclufion of Ethelwald, who was thda 
an infant ; but being now in the prime of life, 

SI Fordun, U 4. c. 10, 

he 
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he ^as not difpofed to yield fo tamely to one of A.D.9oi« 
his own age\ Having, therefore, coUedked his ^^^^ 
partifans, he feized and fortified Winbum: but 
apprehending that it was not tenable, when Ed- 
ward with his army had reached Badbury, he 
made his efcape, and retired into Northumber- 
land, and engaged the Danes of th^t country to 
efpoufe his caufe*. But before they took the 
field, and declared openly in his favour, Ethel- 
wald made a trip to the continent; where he. 
fpent near three years, coUe^ng an army of 
adventurers of feveral nations, with which he 
landed in England A. D. 904 ^ Soon after his 
arrival, he was joined by great multitudes of 
Northumbrian and other Danes, which enabled 
him to over-run all Mercia, plundering and de- 
ftroying the country as he advanced : but having 
rafhly engaged in a fkirmifh againft a party of 
Kentiih men, he fell in the a&ion; after which 
his army diibanded ^ 

Edward being thus delivered from this dan- Hiftory of 
gerous rival, fpent feveral years in reducing the **»•'**»• 
Danes of Eflex, Eaft-Anglia, and Mercia, to a 
thorough obedience to his authority, and in 
building towns and caftles in the moft conve- 
nient places for keeping them in fubje£tion^ 
It was flill a more difficult tafk to reduce th^ 
Danes of Northumberland to order and fubmi^ 
fion, on account of their greater numbers and 

' Chron. Saxon, p. loo. ^ Id. ibid. S Id. ibid* 

^ Hen. Hunt. 1. 5. f Cbroii. Saxon, p. xoi. 

greater 
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A.ix^bf, greater diftance. To accomplifh this, Edward 
^^978,^ fitted out a fleet of one hundred fhips in the 
ports ,of Kent, with which .he failed towards 
Northumberland A. D. 911. The Northum- 
brian Danes, imagining that his chief force was 
on board this fleet, inftead of (laying to defend 
their own country, marched fouthwards, in hopes 
.1 of indemnifying themfelves by the fpoils of thofe 
richer provinces. This artful fcheme at firft fuc- 
ceeded to their wifli : they advanced far into the 
country, and made a prodigious booty, without 
meeting with any oppofition. But in their re- 
turn home, they were overtaken at Tetenhall ia 
Staffordfliire, by an army of Weft-Saxons and 
Mercians, who defeated them, with great 
flaughter, and recovered all the booty \ The 
Northumbrian Danes were fo much weakened 
by the lofs which they fuftained in this battle, 
that they remained tolerably quiet for feveral 
years. Edward, however, was kept in continual 
aftion during his whole reign, by the frequent 
invafions of the piratical Danes from abroad^ 
and the no lefs frequent infurreftions of their 
countrymen fettled ia England. But this brave 
prince, by his vigilance and aftivity, repelled all 
thofe invafions, and fuppreffed all thefe infur^ 
xeftions, before they had done much mifchief, 
In order to prevent the like dangers and dif- 
turbances for the future, he built and fortified 
an incredible number of forts and towns in all 

^ Chron. Saxon, p. 903. 

parts 
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parts of England ^ In all thefe noble toils for a.D. 901, 
the defence and fecurity of his dominions, Ed- .J^^L^. 
ward was greatly affifted by" his lifter Ethelfleda, 
widow of Ethered governor of Mercia. This 
heroic princefs (who inherited more of the fpirit 
of the great Alfred than any of his children), 
defpifing the humble cares and trifling amufe- 
menls of her own fex, commanded armies, gained 
vi&ories, built cities, and performed exploits 
which would have done honour to the greateft 
princes'. Having governed Mercia eight years 
after the death of her huftand, Ihe died A. D. 
920, and Edward took the government of that 
country into his own hand ^ After this he not 
only fecured, but extended his dominions, and 
by a fuccefsful expedition into Wales A. D. 
922, reduced the three princes of that country 
to a ftate of fubje£lion ; and the next year he 
brought the Strath-Cluyd Britons into the fame 
condition '% In the midft of thefe fuccefles, 
fedward ended his life and reign at Farington 
in Berkfliire A. D. 925. This king was very 
happy in his family, having left behind him five 
fons, of which three^ viz. Athelftan, Edmund, 
and Edred, were fucceflively kings of England^ 
and nine daughters, of which four were married 
to the greateft princes then in Europe ". 

Athdftan, the cldeft fon of Edward, fuc- Acceffion 
ceeded^ him in the throne of England, and was ftan. 

7 Cliron. Saxon, p, 103— 1C7. • Id. ibid. » Id.p, 107. . 

" Id. p. no. "» W. Malraf. I. ». c'^. 
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A.D.9or» folemnly crowned at Kingfton upon Thames, by 
y^J^ Atfielm archbilhop of Canterbury^'*. Hifto- 
rians, both ancient and modem, are much di- 
vided in their opinions about this prince's birtlr, 
fome denying, and others afierting his legiti- 
macy. On the one hand^ there is fufficient evi- 
dence, that his mother Egwina was a lady of 
mean birth, which feems to hare given occafion 
to this difpute about the legitimacy of her fon ; 
and, on the other hand, it is no lefs evident, that 
Athelftan was treated by his grandfather Alfred - 
the Great, atid by his father Edward, with every 
mark of diilinftion due to a legitimate prince '^ 
However this may be, a confpiracy is faid to 
have been formed by a nobleman named Alfred^ 
, and fome others, to take king Athelftan pri- 
foner, put out his eyes, and raife one of his 
brothers to the throne. This plot was happily 
difdoVered j and Alfred brought to his trial : but 
the proof of his guilt not being clear, he was 
fent to Rome to declare his innocence by oath 
before the Pope; which he did accordingly; 
but foon after died, with fuch drcumftances as, 
in that fuperftitious age, were efteemed fufficient 
indications of his guilt ^. 
Maket Sithric, prince of the Northumbrian Danes, 

ki?"^f ^^ ^^^ ^^^ perfon who enjoyed any fhadow of 
Northum- independent authority in England at this time; 
beHand. ^^^ Athelftan, in order to attach hun firmly to 

■* W. Malmf. 1. ft. c. 6. >l SecBiograph. Britan. toU i. p. 60. 
U W. Malmf. I. a. c. 6. 
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his intereft, upon his renouncing Paganifm, and a,d.^ot, 
embracing Chriftianity, gave him his own fitter s^JJ<^ 
Edgetha in marriage '\ To render him more 
worthy of this alliance^ and of the title of king^ 
he yielded to him the fovereignty of the whole 
country from the river Tees to Edinburgh, 
which feems then to have been the northern ex- 
tremity of the Englifh territories '^ But the 
fuccefs of this wife meafure was defeated by the 
dtath of Sithric, and the fucceffion of his two 
fons by a former wife, Anlaff and Guthfert, 
who renounced Chriftianity^ and caft off all 
fubjedion to the king of England* Athelftan^ 
upon this, marched an army into Northumber- 
land, and foon obliged the two ra(h princes to 
abandon their country, Anlaff flying into Ire- 
land, and Guthfert to the court of Conftantine 
king of Scotland '^ Ambafladors were imme- 
diately fent to Conftantine to demand Guthfert : 
but that prince, unwilling to violate the laws 
of hofpitality, allowed his guef^ to efcape ; and 
no lefs unwilling to embroil himfelf with fo 
powerful an enemy, propofed a perfonal inter- 
view with Athelftan; which accordingly took 
place at Dackers in Cumberland, where all their 
differences were compromifed in an amicable 
manner '^ 

This amity was neither cordial nor of long inTadet 
continuance. For Conftantine, envying the pro- ®*^°'**"<** 

<5 Alured. Bever. I. S. p. 109. 

tfi J. Wallingfordy apud Gale, 1, i. p. 540. 

if W. Malmf. 1.1. c. 6. *> Id. ibid. 

. ■ fperity. 
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A.D.9or» fperity, and dreading the power cf Athelftan,* 

>^ ^! ^> formed a confederacy againft him^ into which 

Anlaff, the pretender to Northumberland, Ewent 

prince of Cumberland, and fome other petty 

princes entered. Athelftan having received in-^ 

telligence of this confederacy, invaded Scotland 

A. D. 934, both by fea and land, before Con- 

ftantine was prepared for his defence; which 

obliged that prince to fue for peace, which he 

obtained upon making certain fubmiffions ^. 

TV Scots Athelftan was no fctoner returned into his own 

EBgiand/ dominions, than his enemies renewed their con.* 

federacy, and afting with greater caution than 

•they had done before, employed four years in 

making preparations for a formidable invafion 

of England. At length, all things being ready^ 

the allies united their forces, and invaded Eng* 

land A. D. 938, with a very powei-ful army, 

compofed of many different nations. Athelftan 

raifed his forces with great expedition, and came 

within view of his enemies at a place called 

Brunanburgh. by our ancient hiftorians ; the true 

fituation of which is not certainly known *^ 

Story or While the two armies lay near this plaice^ 

of the con- AulafF pradifed the fame ftratagem to gain in** 

federates, tdligence, which Alfred the Great had formerly 

pradifed with fo much fuccefs. He entered the 

V Englifti camp in the difguife of a ftrolling min- 

ftrei, w^s introduced to A.tbelftan's tent, and 

" Hoveden. Annal. Chron* SaXon, p. iix» 
^^ Chron. Saxon, p. iii, 

played 
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played before him and his chief officers at an en- A.D'. 901, 
tertainment; for which be was rewarded with a . ^L^ 
piece of money at his departure. An abftxrd 
pride would not fuffer Anlaff to carry oflF thh 
money ; but when he had got at fome diftance , - 
from the king's tent, and imagined no perfon 
obferved him, he depofited it in the ground* 
This adion was perceived by a foldierj who 
viewing the pretended harper more narrowly, 
difcovered who he was. The foldier had for- 
merly ferved under AnlafF, and from* a prin- 
ciple of honour would not betray his old mafter ; 
but as foon as he was out of dangcir, informed 
Atheldan of his difcovery j and at the fame time 
humbly advifed him to remove his tent to a con- 
fiderable diftance from the place where it then 
flood. The wifdom of this advice very foon ap- 
peared. . For a bifliop with his retinue arriving 
in the camp foon after, unfortunately pitched his 
tent where the royal pavilion had ftood^ and the 
very next night was attacked, and cut in pieces^ 
with all his followers ". . 

The noife occafioned by this . attack on the Battle of 
Engliih camp brought on a general engagement ?'^""u"' . 
between the two armies, which continued from viaoryof 
.morning to night, with incredible fury and pro^ wer th^ 
digious flaughter on both fides. This battle, confcde* 

• rates 

which was long diftingui(he4 by the name of the * 
great battle^ is defcribed in very pompous drains 
by the Saxon Chronicle^ and all our -ancient 

«« W.M»Imf. I.». c,6. 
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A«D.90f» hifkcuriaBS^. Without following dicfe vriterv 
*"^^** through their long details, which are npt very 



iotelUgibie, it is enough to fay, that yi&orj^ 
which was fo bravely difputed, and fo long 
doubtful, declared at laft in favour of the Eng« 
lifii ; that no fewer than five of the allied princes, 
and twelve chieftains were flain; and that Con- 
ftantine and Anlaff made their efcape with great 
difficulty *\ . This glorious viftory not only re- 
duced all England under die dominion of Athel- 
ftan, zsid obliged the princes of Wales who had 
been eoncemed in the late confpiracy to fubmit 
to pay a very great additional tribute, but it alfo 
raifed his reputation fo high among foreign na- 
tions, that the greateft princes in Europe courted 
his alliance **• 
Death of Athelftau did not live long to enjoy this great 
fnd a?cef' pTofperity, but died at Glocefter A; D. 941 ; 
fionof and having never been married, was fucceeded 
* in the throne of England by his brother Ed- 
mund '^ ' 
Edmund This prince was in the bloom of youth, being 
fivc*bv!rgh! ^^^y eighteen years of age when he began his 
«'*• reign. In the time of Alfred the Great, a co- 

lony of Danes had been allowed to fettle in the 
five towns of Derby, Nottingham, Leicefter, 
Lincoln , and Stamford, where their pofterity ftill 
continued under the name of the Five Burghers. 

** Cbnm. Saxon, p. m, 113. W. Malmf. U%. c. 6. £th«l« 
Wfrd, c* 5. Ingulf. firoiApt. p. S39. Huntin. I. $$ &c. &c. 
»l Id. ibid. «4 Ingulf. Hitt. 

*s Chron. Saxon, p. 114* 

Edmun^, 
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Edmtt&d^ obienriag that tliefe five Wgkers had A.B. ^oi, 
been ever ready to favour the mfurredions of -^J-^ 
their countrymen, thought it imprudent to fuflfisr 
theqi to continue any longei' fo near the centre 
of his dominions ; and therefore he removed 
them, A.D. 942, from thefe towtis, and fettled 
. them in other i^aces *^ 

Anlaff, the famous pretenckir to the kingdom ^tdnett 
of Northumberland, who had fled into Ireland beriand'"* 
after the unfortunate battle of Brunanburgh, "^,^^J"** 
hearing of the death of Athelftan, returned into 
Britain accompanied with his coufin Reginald, * 
and attempted to raxJTe frefli commotions. Biit^ 
Edmund having marched agaiiift them before 
they were prepared, the two prince^, with many 
of their followers, made the mod humble fiib*' 
laiffions; and at the fame time declaring their 
wiUmgneft to become Chriftiahs, their fubmif- 
lions were accepted, and Edmund ftood god* 
iatfaer to them both at their baptifm *^ It foon 
appeared, diat thar profei&ons of fubmiiGoh, 
and of Chriftianity, wtre equally infincere ; which 
obliged Edmund to march his army a fecond 
time into Northumberland, from whence he ex^ 
pdled die two apc^ate princes, and once more 
reduced that country to his obedience, A. D. 
944 **• As the Cumbrian and Strath-Cluyd Bri* 
tons had ciHifbntly aififted die Northumbrian 
Danes in all their revolts, Edmund marched his 

** Chron. Saxon, p. ii4« *IIeii, Httnf • 1, 5« 

*7 W. Malini^ 1. ft«. c. ;• ^ Id. ibi^* Cbf on. $txon^ p* M4. 
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A.D. 901, array into thfeir country A. D. 945; and having 
^^^^ conquered it, he beilowed it on Malcolm king of 
Scotland, on condition of his defending the north- 
of England from the infurredions and.invafions 
of. the Danes *^ 

Thefe firft meafures of Edmund were con- 
ducted with fo much prudence and fpirit, that 
\the Englifh had reafon to hope for a happy and 
glorious reign. But thefe hopes were blafted by. 
the immature death of that young prince, which; 
Happened in a very extraordinary manner. As 
he was folemnizing the feaft of St. Auftin, the 
apoftle of the Englifh, at PUcklechurch in Glo- 
cfcfterfhire, an audacious robber, named Leolf, 
had the confidence to enter the hall where the 
king and his nobles were feafting. An officer, 
attempted to turn him out ; but Leolf making 
refiftance, the king, flufhed with liquor, and in- 
flamed with palTion, fprung from his feat, feizecl 
him by the hair, and brought him to the ground. 
The ruffian reduced to this extremity, drew his 
dagger, and plunged it into the boiom of his 
fovereign, who inftantly expired^''. Thus pe- 
riflied this hopeful prince, A. D. 948, in the 
feventh year of his reign, and twenty-fourth of 
his age. 

Though Edmund left two infant foris, Edwi 
and Edgar, he was fucceeded by *his brother 
Edred, who mounted the throne ' without the 



Acceflion 
and reign 
of Edred. 



*9 W. Malmf. 1. 1. c. 7. Chron. Saxmi. p. 115. 
$0 W. Malmf. i. a. c. 7* Hen. Hunt. 1. 5. 
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feaft oppofition. It was now become a kind of A.D.901, 
cuftom for the Northumbrian Danes to revolt at ^ ^^L 
the acceffion of every new king, to try his 
ftrength and fpirit. On this occafion they found, 
that Edred was no lefs alert than his predeceflbrs j 
for appearing in the heart of their country, at the 
head of an army, before they were ready for 
refiftance, they were obliged to make the moft 
humble fubmifEons to avert the impending 
ftorm^'. Malcolm king of Scots was alfo in* 
duced by the proximity of Edred and his army, 
to renew his profeflions of fidelity^*. Having 
thus reduced every thing in the north to perfeft 
order and fubmiffion, he returned into the fouth, 
in hopes of enjoying the bleffings of a lafting 
peace. But it was not long before he difco- 
vered that thefe hopes were not. well founded. 
For the turbulent Northumbrians, impatient of 
tranquillity, broke out again into rebellion, firft 
under the condufi: of the famous AnlafT, and 
afterwards under the command of one of their 
countrymen named Erie. Edred, juftly in^r 
cenfed at their turbulence and infidelity,, defo^ 
lated their country with fire and fword, diverted 
it for ever of the name of a kingdom, appointing 
one Ofulf, an Englifliman, to the government 
of it, A. D. 952, with the title of Earl ^\ 
From this time Edred was no more difturbed 
with war} but falling into an infirm ilate of 

l< Hen. Hunt. U5. W. Malrof. I. %. c. 7. S* Id. ibid« 

II liovedco^ AniHd. part prior, p. i43« Hep. Hvnt« 1. j. 
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A.P'9oii bealthy be unfortunately refigned his confcience, 
'^J^L- Ws treafurejj, and his authority, into the hands 
of St. Dunftan, by whom they were very much 
abufed. After languifliing fome time, Edred 
died in the flower of his youth, A. D. 955 ^. 
AcceiHon Edwi, the eldeft fon of the late king Edmund, 
of £dw!* f*iccecdcd his uncle Edred, and was crowned at 
ICingfton, by Odo archbifliop of Canterbury '^ 
Nothing can be more melancholy than the ftory 
of this unhappy prince. He was hardly feven^ 
jteen years of age when he mounted the throne, 
remaikably beautiful in his perfon, and not un« 
toward in his difpofltions ; but a violet paflioa 
which he cpntraSed for his coufm, the feir £1- 
giya, became a fource of many misfortunes to 
diem both* His marriage with that princefs was 
ppppfed by Odo archbifhop of Canterbury, and 
by the fiikmus St. Diinflan, the great patrcm and 
idol of the monks of thofe times, on account of 
their being within the prohibited degrees of 
kindred. Edwi, deaf to their advice, furmount*- 
ed every obftacle, and married the objeft of his 
affections; which brought upon him the indig- 
nation of Odo, Dunftan, and all their monkifli 
followers, vt^ho exclsdmed againft this marriage 
2!$ a mod horrid Md unpardonable crime, an4 
treated both the king and queen with the molt 
indecent rudenefs, bieaking in ppon their pri- 
vacies, arid tearing them from each other- s arms *•. 

34 Hotedef). Anna). pabr« prtory p. $4.3. lien. Hmt. 1. 5. 

^' Hovedtn. Attnu), p. ^44, ff Vl^« Malmf. 1. 1. c. 7. 
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£dwi, enraged at dus intoloabfe infolence^ and a.d. ^t, 
excited to vengeance by his belored Elgiva, ba** ^^ ^^ * 
niihed Dunftan out of the kingdom, and expdled 
the Benedictine monks from feveral monafteries, 
reftbring them to the fecular canons; their ori* 
ginal ownerft^^ Thefe meafures, though juil 
and reafonable, raifed the refentment of the 
irafcible monks, and of their mighty patron 
archbiihop Odo, to tlie greateft height. That 
brutal bigot, forgetting all the ties of duty and 
humanity, feized the queen by a ftrong party of 
armed men, defaced her beauty with a hot iron, 
and fent her into Ireland '% To put it put of. 
the power of the unhappy Edwi to punifh the 
authors of this moft cruel injury, Odo and his 
fnonks poifoned the minds of his fubje6ls by theit 
calumnies, and excited the people of Northunv 
berland and Mercia to rebellion, placing his 
younger brother Edgar, who v^zz then only thir- 
teen year& of age, at the head of the infurgents ^. 
As Edwi did not expert, fo he was not prepared 
for this ev^nt. Ildgar, affifted by Dunftan, now 
returned from banilhment, foon made himfelf 
niafter of the whole country to the north of the 
river Thames; of which he was declared fove- 
reign, with the title of King of Mercia ^. To 
complete the misfortunes of the wretched Edwi, 
be received intelligence, that his beloved wife 
Elgiva, having recovered from her wounds, and 

37 W.Malfnf« !• s. c. jy I' Angiia Sacra, I. a. p. 84. 

19 Id. ibid, 4e IC« Hovedcn. Aunal. 
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A.D. 9019 efcapcd from her keepers, and returned to Eng; 
.^l^, land, had been intercepted at Glocefter, as fhe 
' iR^as haftening towards him, and put to death, 
with circumftances of peculiar cruelty *^ He 
^ did not lopg furvive this unfortunate objefl: of 

his affefliions; for having retired to the kingr 
dom of Weffex, which dill continued faithful to 
his interefts, he there died of a broken heart, 
A. p. 959 ; by which his brother Edgar became 
foyereign of all England. 
Acceffipn Though that prince had difcovered a criminal 
pfEdgf" impatience to afcend the throne (for which his 
the Peace youth i§ the bcft excufe), he filled it with great 
' * honour to himfelf and advantage to his fubi- 

jefis J by which he obtained the title of The 
honour and delight of the Englijh nation ^^. He 
. was alfq furnamed Edgar the Peaceable; an ap- 
pellation which he acquired, by being always fo 
well prepared for war, that neither his own fub- 
jefts, nor other pations, dared to difturb th? 
tranquillity of his dominions. His attention to 
maritime affairs was the chief glory of his reign, 
and his fleet was fo powerful, and fo well con? 
dufted, that it efFefl:ually fec:ured the coafts from 
all infults, and procured him , much refpeft from 
neighbouring ftates and princes '"^K Eight of thefe 
princes (among whom was Kenneth lU- king of 
Scots) are faid to have attended the court of 

* • . - 

♦' AngHa Sacra, p. 84, ^x W, Malmf. 1,». c.%, 

♦J Alured. neverliea. i.S. p» 113. Flor. Wigorn, pt 607. 
Bfompt. p. 869, 
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Edgar at Chefter, and to have rowed him in the A-D.^o^ 

royal barge on the river Dee, as a mark of their ° ^^ * 

fubjeftion, according to fome hiftorians, or of 

their regard and friendftiip, according to others. 

If this event really happened, it was perhaps na 

more than a frolic, without any ferious mean* 

ing"^. The magnificence of his court attraded 

many foreigners, from different parts of the 

continent, who are faid to have imported the 

vices of their refpeftive countries, and corrupted 

the fimple manners of the Englifli^^ He im* 

pofed a new and very uncommon kind of tri* 

bute on the princes of Wales) exafiing from 

them, inftead of the money and cattle which 

they paid before, three hundred wolves heads 

yearly ; which occafioned fuch a keen purfuit of 

tbefe deftruftive ' animals, that their numbers 

were very much diminiflied in a few years ^. 

Edgar is alfo celebrated for his diligence and 

impartiality iii the adminiftration of juftice; by 

which he ^ave a great check to the too prevail* 

ing crimes of theft and robbery ''^ It muOr^ 

however, be acknowledged, that as this prince 

owed much of the profperity of his r^ign to the 

powerful fupport of St. Dunftan and his monks; 

who were the idols and oracles of the people, fo 

he owes much of his fame with pofter^ty to the 

pens of morikifli hiftoirians* Thefe cloiftered 

annalifts fet no bounds to their abufe of thofe 

^ W. Malmf, 1. ft. c. 8. Floren. Wigorn. A. D. 973. 

45 Floffftn. Wigorn. A. 0. 973. 4<> Id. ibi<L 

♦7 Id. ifcW. * 
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A.D, 901, printes who were unfriendly to their order, nor 
.^jl^. to their panegyrics on thofe who were their pa- 
trons and benefadors. According to theni, 
Edgar was not only ?i brave, wife, and aftire 
prince, but alfo a prodigious faint: a character 
to which he had not the lead pretenfions, as 
a|>pear8 from the accounts of his very criminal 
amours, preferved by thefe very hiftorians ^* 
This prince, fo great in his public, and fo ex- 
ceptionable in his private charader, died A. D« 
975, in the feventeenth year of his reign, and 
thirty-tliird of his life, leaving two fons, £d« 
ward and Ethelred, who fucceflively mounted 
the throne of England. 

Difpiite The fuccelfion was for fome time difputed by 

fuc^ffion. thefe two young princes, or rather by their re* 
fpefUve parties. Elfrida, the queen*dowager» 
haul formed a powerful party to fupport the pre* 
tenfions of her fon Ethelred, who was then only 
fibven years of age, in hopes of having the ad- 
ininiftration in her own hands during his mi^ 
nority^. This party pretended, that Edward 
was illegitimate, and that his mother had never 
^n regularly married t6 the late king. But 
Edward, ^y his riper age, his father's laft will, 
and the popularity of St. Dunftan, who efpoufed 
t^k intereft, at length prevailed, and was crowned 
hj that buftling prelate *% 

^' W. Malmf. 1. 4. c. S. Hoveden. Brompf* |>. S<^» Sr.e» 

^ W. Malmf. 1. 1. c 9. ' <» K. HofcdBin Aim^I. 
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This young prince (whofe fliort rdgn was one a.d.9ot» 
continued feries of ecclefiaftical difputes) was of aj^^! ^ 
tod gentle a difpofition for that iron age in which Acceffion, 
he lived. He fhewed no refentment againft d!!fth*4f 
thofe who had oppofed his fucceflion, treated his ^J2[5^ 
rival brother with the greateft kindnefs, and be» 
haved refpedfuUy to his s(mbitious ftepmothen 
But all ^his goodnefs made no imprefCon on the 
unrelenting heart of that afpiring woman. £U 
frida ftill meditated the * deftrudion of this 
amiable prince ; and it was not long before the 
unfufpef^ing innocence of Edward afforded het* 
an opportunity of executing her defign; for aS 
he was hunting one day near Corfe caftle, where 
ihe refided, he rode up to the caftle^ without 
any attendance, to pay her a pafling vifit. The 
treacherous Elfrida received him with great 
feeming kindnefs; and upon his declining tb 
alight, prefented him with a cup of wine; but 
as he was drinking, he was ftabbed in the back^ 
either by her own hand, or by her order. £d« 
ward, finding himfelf wounded, put fpurs t6 
his horfe; but fainting through lofs of blood, . 
he fell from the faddle, and ^as dragged along 
by his foot flicking in the flirrup till he expired *'. 
Thus fell this amiable young prince A. D. 979 j 
and though religion was no way concerned in 
his death, he obtained the name of Edward the 
Martyr J on account of the innocence of his life, 
and the many miracles which the monks pre- 

»» W. Malotf. U t, e. 9. 
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^.D 90f, tended were wrought at his grave**. The fuc- 
.^^!^. ceffion of her fon Ethelred protected the cruel 
Elfrida from all punifliment for this horrid 
deed ; but though ihe lived many years after, 
building monafteries, performing penances, and 
praftifing all the tricks of fuperftition, flie never 
could recover either the peace of her own mind 
or the good opinion of the world "• 

Befpre we proceed to give an account of . the 

civil and military • tranfadtions of the long and 

calamitous reign of Ethelred, it may be proper 

to bring down the hiftory of the other nations of 

Britain, from the beginning of the tenth century, 

to this period, 

Hfftoryrf jn the beginning of the tenth century, Ana- 

rawd, the eldeft fon of Roderic the Great, was 

prince of North Wales, and Cadelh, his fecond 

fon, prince of South Wales and Powefland, 

Cadelh dying A, D. 907, was fucceeded in his 

principality by his eldeft fon Howel Dha, or 

Howel the Good, the famous legiflator of the 

Welfh; and about fix years after, Anarawd, at 

his death, was fucceeded in his principality of 

^ North Wales by his eldeft fon Edwal VoeP^ 

But though thefe two princes pofleffed the chief 

authority in Wales, yet each of them had feveral 

brothers, to whom appanages were allotted, and 

who were a kind of petty fovereigns in their rq^ 

St W. Malmf. 1. 1. c. 9. IS Id, ibid, 

54 Powel, Hift. Waleij p« 44s 45^ 
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fpeftive diftriSs. This was the occafion of mariy^ a. d. 90 v 
wars in Wales, and of much confufion in its -^J^ 
hiftory, Edwal Voel, the chief prince of North 
Wales, was ilain in a battle by fome Danifh 
pirates, A. D. 939 : and though he left no fewer . 
than Hx fons, yet his couiin Howel Dha was fo 
famous for his wifdom, juftice, and other virtues, 
that he obtained the dominion of all Wales, and 
retained it to his death, which happened A. D. 
948 ^V 

It' muft be confeffed, that we have no very TheWeifc 
diftinft account in hiftory of the precife time Jo^he"'** 
when the princes of Wales became tributaries to Engiiih, 
the kings of England. It is, however, fuf&ciently 
evident, that they were fo in the former part of 
the tenth century. For by the laws of Howel 
Dha, the king of Aberfraw, or the chief king of 
Wales, is appointed to pay a fine of fixty-three 
pounds of filver to the king of London, when 
he receives his kingdom from his h^d, and a 
certain number of dogs, hawks, and horfes, 
annually *®. Some Englifli hiftoriahs affirm in- 
deed, that Athelilan, who was cotemporary with 
JHLowel Dha, impofed on the prince of North 
Wales an annual tribute of twenty pounds of 
gold, three hundred pounds of filver, twenty- 
iive thoufand oxen, and an indefinite number of 
dogs and hawks ^\ But this is quite incredible ; 
and the ancient laws of Wales, which have been 

•* Powcl, Hift. Wa?C9, p*44y4j. 

<^ L^gcf Hoeli Dha^ p. 199. « 7 V^. Malmf. I. «• c. 6. 
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A' 0- 90U admirably wdl prefenredt are tnuch better autfao« 
\ ^J^ ' rities than the teftimony of any private faifto^ 

rian^V 
Hiftory of The death of Howd Dba was much and juftly 
M^DuLued. lamented by the Welfli, as they were thereby 
difunitedy and involved in civil wars. South 
Wales viras divided between Owen, Run, Rode^ 
ric, and Edwin, the four fcms of Howel Dha, 
and North Wales between Jevaf and Jago, two 
of the fons of Edwal Voel ; and a war was car-* 
ried on between thefe near relations, with no little 
animofity, for feveral years. In the courfe of 
tlus war, the foas of Howel Dha were feveral 
times defisated, and the two brothers Jevaf and 
Jago obtsdned the fovereignty of all Wales : but 
foon after, quarrelling between themfelves, Jevaf 
was taken and imprilbned by Jago, A. D.967«. 
Some years after, Howel, the fon . of Jevaf, col- 
lefbed a great number of followers, defeated and 
expelled his uncle Jago, and deSvered his father 
from prifon; but did not leftore him to hia 
authority. While the princes of North Wales 
were engaged in thefe unnatural quarrels, Eaeoa, 
the fon of Owen the ddeft fon of Howel ]%a^ 
recovered the dominion of South Wales. The 
Welih, in this period, were not only mudi 
aiBided by thefe incefiant broils among their 
own princes, but frequently plundered by tha 
piratical Danes, and dPten invaded by their more 
powerful ndghbours the Engliih } which rendered 

St v^. Mdmn I. %• C.6. 
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theb condUdon, m fpite of all ft6t native vakmr» A.D. 90if 
very unhappy *'. .^Jl ^j. 

Conftantine, the fon of Eth, and grandfoil 6( Hiftoryof 
the illuftrious Kenneth, conqueror of the Pia^, f;;jj'^f' 
mounted the throne of Scotland in the third year Conftan* 
of the tenth century, and reigned about thirty* 
five years. He was cotemporary with the two 
great Kings of England, Edward the Elder, and 
Athelftan ; with whom he had feveraf wars ; but 
the circumftances of thefe wars are fo differently 
related by the Scotch and Englifh hiftorians, 
that it is very difficult to difcover the truth with 
certainty. The mod probable account of thefe 
wars hath been already given in the hiftory of 
Athelftan. It is further probable, or rathar cer* 
tain, that Conftantine had been obliged to relin- 
quifh to Athelftan the fovereignty of the low 
countries, between the rivers Tweed and Forth, 
which had been chiefly inhabited by Saxons for 
feveral centuries, though they had fometimes 
been under the dominion of the Pi£ts and 
Scots^. Conftantine feems. aUb to have inter- 
fered confiderably in the .a^airs of Ireland ; but 
the particulars of thefe tranfadions are not dif* 
lin&fy known*'. We have very different ac- 
counts of the time and manner of this prince's 
death ; fome hiftorians affirming, that he fell 
in the fatal battle of Brunanburgh, A. D. 938 ; 
while others affert, on better authority, that he 

^9 Powel, Hift. p. 58— •(»7. 

^ Eihtlttdf p« S57. Brompt* p.SjI. Fordttn, U^, c,a$* 

" IflfioVElTayti vol.s. p« 7S6. 
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A. D. got » made his efcape from that battle ; and that he 
j o97^ ^^^^ ^^^^ refigned his crown, aUd retired into 

the monaftery of the Culdees at St. Andrew's, 
where he fpent the five lafl: years of his life^\ 

Makoimi. Upon the reiignation of Conftantine, Mael, 
the fon of -Dunvcnald, called by hiftorians MaJ^ 
€olm L became king of Scotland ; aiid finding 
his. country much exhaufted by the late wars, 
wifely r^folved to cultivate peace with all his 
neighbours » Edmund king pf England having 
fuppreffed a rebellion of the Danes of Northum- 
berland A. D. 944, and fubdued the Cumbrian 
Britons the year after, gave the government of 
their country to Malcolm, to engage him in an 
alliance againil the Danes, their common ene- 
mies ^^ Malcolm, feme years after, with the 
confent of Edred king of England, transferred 
this government to Indulf, his prefumpdve fuc* 
ceflbr; and from thenceforward Cumberland be- 
came a kind of appanage to the apparent heirs 
of the kings of Scotland ^\ This good king was 
murdered by a gang, of robbers, at Ulrine in 
Moray, A. D. 952. * 

imlulf. Indulf prince of Cumberland, fon of the late 

king Conftantine, fucceeded Malcolm I. in the 
throne of Scotland, and beftowed his* principality 
on Duff, the fon of Malcolm. Indulf continued 
faithful to his engagements with the Englife 



** W Malmf. 1,1. c. 6. Ingulf. Hift. Iline»'s EITay*, Vol. a. 
^•786. Fordun,1.4. ciy 
^i W. M%Iml\ Ui. c, 7. ForduB, I.4. c. »s.' «+ Id* ibW. 
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againft the Danes; which gained him the fkvour A.l>»9oi» 
of the firft, and drew upon him the indignation sJ^JJ^ 
of the laft of thefe nations. From one of the 
kings of England^ his cotemporaries (which 
were £dred> Edwi, and Edgar), he obtained a 
voluntary ceffion of the caftle. and town of Edin- 
burgh, with the fine country between the Tweed , 
and Forth ; which from thenceforward was con«- 
fidered as a part, of the kingdom of Scotland \ 

The Danes, enraged at this good agreement he^ 
tween the Britifh monarchs, appeared with a great 
fleet and army on the coaft of Scotland ; and after 
having in vain attempted to land in feveral 
places, put out to fea, as if they had defigned to 
abandon the enterprife ; but returning fuddenly^ 
they landed without oppoiition near Cullen, in 
the country of Boyn. Indulf haftened thither * 
with his army, engaged and defeated the Danes ; 
but was unfortunately killed in the purfuit^ 
A. D. 961^. 

Duff prince of Cumberland then became king d„£ 
of Scotland, and ceded (as was now become the 
cuftom) his principality to Culen, the fon of 
Indulf. Nothing can more clearly demonitrate 
the want of authentic materials to fill up the 
hiilory of Scotland at this period, than the ridi« 
culous tales of witchcrafts and prodigies which 
Boece and Buchanan relate in the life of this 
king ^\ The truth is, we know no more of him 

t ' ■ . • — 

*s Inneft*t£(rayt, voLt. p. 787. ^® Fordun, L^* c**i* 

^7 Boeth. K It. fiochan.. 1. 6. . 
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-A-A'^ovt but thi$, that he was rery aftire in his eadea^ 
v«— v«^ vours to fupprefs the bands of robbers with which 
his kingdom was infefted ; and that he was fur- 
prifed and flain by fome of tbofe lawlefs ini& 
creants, near the town of Forres, in the fifth 
year of his reign, A. D. 965 **. 
Culen. Culen fucceeded. Duff; and is reprrfented by 

«U our hiftorians as a libidinous and profligate 
prince, who was murdered by Eadhard thane of 
Methwen, for having violated the chaftity of his 
daughter, A. D. 970 \ 
Kenneth Kenneth IL fon jof Malcolm L and brother of 
^'' the late king Duff, fucceeded Culen, and by his 

' wife and vigorous adminiftration redified the 
diforders which had prevailed in the reign of his 
profligate predeceffor. The Danes, who in this 
period brought fo many calamities on England, 
did not leave Scotland undifturbed. For a great 
army of that nation landed near Montrofe, plun- 
dered the open country, and befieged the town 
of Perth. Kenneth having coUeded an army '"f 
his fubje^ at Stirling, marched to raife the iiege» 
This brought on a battle between the two armies, 
at Loncarty near Perth; in which the Scots 
were fn great danger of being defeated, and had 
already begun to fly ; when they were prevailed 
upon by the threats, reproaches, and example of 
a huibandman, named Hay^ and his two fons, to 
return, and renew the fight j by which they ob- 
tained a complete viftory. The king, by the 

• •■ Forduni 1. 4. c. a6. <• Id. c. ty. 
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advice of his nobles, rewarded Hay and his fons A.D. 90 r, 

(from whom the very ancient and noble family ^° ^^ * 

of Errol is faid to be defcended), with a large 

trad of land in the fertile plains of Gowrie '^ 

It is, however, a little furpriling, that Fordun, 

the mod ancient Scotch hiftorian, makes no 

mention of this Danifh invafion, nor of this 

fenious battle of Loncarty. This prince is faid 

to have obtained a formal ceflion of the country 

on the north of the Tweed, inhabited -by tii^ 

Englifh, on c(HiditIon that he allowed the 

-people of that country to ufe the Englifh laWs 

and (peak the Englifh language ^^ Kenneth was 

cut oflF by a confpiracy in the 'twenty-fourth year 

of his reign, A. D. 994, though the manner 

and circumflances of his death are not well 

known'*. 



70 Boetb. Hift. 1. 1 1. Buchan. 1. 6. 
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SECTION V. 

The civil and military hijlory of Great Britain^ 
from the accejfton of Ethelred the Unready^ A. D. 
978, to the landing of William duke of Normandy^ 
A. D. 1066. 

THE reign of Ethelred, fumamed the Ufi' 
ready^ who fucceeded his brother Edward 
the Martyr A. D. 978, was one of (he moft 
calamitous in the Englifli hiftory. Thefe cala- 
mities, we are aflured by feveral moiikifli hifto- 
rians, were foretold by their favourite SU Dun- 
flan at the baptifm of this prince, and difcovered 
in a very extraordinary manner *. * 

The piratical Danes, who for more than half 
a century had given the Englifh very little dif* 
turbance, began again to caH: their rapacious 
eyes on this country foon after the acceffion of 
this unfortunate king. Their firft attempts feem 
to have been made with diffidence, by a fmall 
number of adventurers. In the year 981, a few 
of thefe rovers plundered Southampton ; and 
putting their booty on board their fleet, confifl- 
ing of feven fhips, departed with precipitation*. 
By degrees, thefe defcents upon the Englifh 

I Minxit namque cum baptizaretur in facro fonte. Unde vir 
Domini exterminium Anglorum in tempore ejus futurum praedixit. 
Hen. Hunt. I.4. W. Malmf. 1. a. c. lo. 

% Cbron* Saxon, p* xa5* 

coafi^ 
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coafts became more frequent and more fortsd'^ A.D,9%7, 
dable. In the year 991 an Engliih army was c^%^ 
defeated near Maldon, and their commander 
duke Brithnot ilain, . by a party of thefe plun- 
derers ^ Ethelred, inflead of revengmg this 
affiront, followed the cowardly and imprudent 
advice of Siricius archbiihop of Canterbury,, and 
gave the vidorious Danes a bribe of 1 0,600 /• 
to depart^. This meafure was produftive of 
confequences which might eafily have been fore* 
feen. Another fleet of Danes appeared upon the 
Engliih coafts the very next year, and put into 
difierent ports, in hopes of being bought oiF in 
the fame manner. Ethelred, on this occafion^ 
called an aiTembly of all the great men, both of . 
the clergy and laity ; in which it was refolved to 
colled: as great a fleet as poflible at London, in 
order to block up the Danifli fleet in fome har- 
bour. But the fuccefs of thefe wife and vigorous 
counfels was prevented by the treachery of Eal- 
fric duke of Mercia, one of the commanders of 
the Englifli fleet, who warned the Danes of their 
danger; which gave them an opportunity to 
dcape, with the lofs of only one fliip S Ealfric 
carried his treachery ftill further, and deferted to 
the Danes, when the Englifli fleet purfued and 
engaged them, which prevented their deftruftion. 

Hitherto the Daniih depredations had been Swein» 
conduced only by adventurous chieftains ; but ^*"„^^jg 
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A.]>. 97h in the year 995 England was invaded by a rayal 
t d^o6 6 ^ g^^ ^ J army, commanded by two kii^g in per- 
Clave kitig foft, Swcin king of Denmark, and Olave king of *^ 
wa^,Yn. Norway. Thefe princes £uled up the Humber^. 
▼adeEng. landed their men, and plundered Lindfay; after 
which they marched into Northumberland ; where 
the people and nobility, being for the moft part 
of Danifh blood, made very little refiflance^* 
Having wintered in that country, they embarked 
in the fpring, entered the river Thames, and in« 
vefted London, in hopes of haftening the con- 
queft of the kingdom, by the reduction of the 
capitaL But being repulfed in all their aflaults 
by the undaunted citizens, they were obliged to 
raife the fiege, and in revenge wafted all the 
open country with fire and fword. Ethelred 
could think of no better method of putting a fto{> 
to their depredations, than by offering them the 
fam of 16,000/. to defift, and depart the king- 
dom : which thefe royal ravagers thought proper 
to accept ; and having fpent the winter quietly 
at Southampton, returned to their refpe&ive do^ 
minions in the fpring A. D. 995 ^ 
Defcentt The calm occafioned by the departure of the 
Panel, two kings was of very fhort duration. For in thci 
years 997 and 998, armies of Danes landed, and 
made dreadful devaftations in the fouth-weft of 
England, defeating all the detached parties of 
the Englifii which attempted to oppofe them ^ 



* Chron. Saxon. p.fft7, 

7 Id, p. ixS* Hen, Hunt. \^$w p. aoj. ' Ctiron. Saxon* p. 129. 
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Ln die year 999 thefe deftru£dye rav^gers a.d. 97s, 
changed the fcene of ai^QQ^ and failing up the ^^'^^^' 
Thames- and Medway, defeated an. army of 
Kentiihmen near Rochefter, and defolated die 
adjacent country ^ Ethdred colle£led a fleet 
and raifed an army this year; but they were 
both fo ill conducted, that they ferved only to 
exhaufl: his treafures and opfurefs his fubjeds; 
\rhich obliged him to teive i^ecourfe again to the 
wretched expedient of bribing his enemies, who 
would accept of no lefs than 24,000/. ^ 

In order to gain the friendihip of a nation from Marriage 
whofe enmity he and his fubjeds had fufiained fo ^l^^^^l^' 
many injuries, Ethelred, being now a widower, Emiwi, 
demanded in marriage the beautiful Emma, fifter facreof 
to Richard H. duke of Nwmandy, of Damfli J^c Danei 
blood ; and that princefs arriving in England land. 
A. D. 1002, the marriage was confummated '*• 
This meafure might perhaps have been produc- 
tive of falutary confequences, if another of a 
contrary tendency had not been foon after 
adopted. This was the maffacre of the Danes 
fettled in England, who are faid to have been 
butchered by the enraged Englifh, on Sunday 
November 13, A. D. 1002, without diftinOaon 
of rank; age, or fex. Among other perfons of 
diflinftion who were murdered on this fatal day, 
was -Gunilda, fifter to Swein king of Denmark, 

with her hufband and children". Some young 

^' 

9 Chron. Saxon, p. 130. '<> Id. ibid. R. Hoveden. pars prior. 

^i Hen. Hunt. J. 6. 

'» Chron. Saxon, p* 133. W. Malmf. t. 2. c. 10. Hen. Hunt. 1. 6. 
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Danes found means to efcape from the general 
flaughter of their countrymen in London, and 
carried the difmal news to their fovereign in his 
own dominions '^ It is eafy to imagine what a 
ftorm of rage thefe tidings raifed in the bofom of 
that ferocious prince ; which made him pour . 
forth the moft direful denunciations of vengeance 
againft the Engliih, and employ the greateft 
diligence to carry thefe denunciations into exe« 
cution, Accordingly, in the fpring of A. D. 1003, 
Swein landed in the fouth-wefl: of England with a 
powerful army, took the city of Exeter, and 
fpread defolation far and near ^\ 

The Engliih, fenfible that they could expcQt 
no mercy from their fierce enraged enemies, pre- 
pared to make a vigorous defence. But the 
command of the army being imprudently given 
to Ealfric duke of Mercia, that hoary traitor 
once more betrayed his truA ; and feigning himfelf 
fick when the two armies were on the point 
of engaging, the Engliih were fo difpirited, that 
diey difbanded without fighting '^ Ealfriq dying 
foon after, was fucceeded both in the govern-* 
ment of Mercia and the command of the Engliih 
army by a flill greater traitor. This was the 
infamous JSdric Streon, who bad been raifed by 
Jlthelred from an inferior ftation to the higheil 
honours of the ilate, and married to his own 
lifter *^ This monfter of viilany and ingratitude 



^ Ypod. New ft, p. 417. 
'S Id. ibid. Hen, Hunt. L 6. 



'♦ Chron. Saxon, p. 133. 
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difcovered all the ceunfels of his foverdgn to a.v.^jz, 
the enemy, and, by one means or other, difap- t ^^^ 
pointed every fcheme that was formed for the 
defence of his country ^\ 

It would be tedious and unpleafant to give a Miferietof 
minute detail of all the ravages of the Danes, jjl^^"*' 
and miferies of the Engliih, in this calamitous 
period, who for ten fucceffive years were purfued 
by a continued feries of difgraces and difafters. 
Exeter, Norwich, Oxford, Cambridge, Canter- 
bury, and many other cities, towns, and villages, 
were reduced to afhes, and the greateft part of 
their inhabitants buried in their ruins. Su 
Alphage, archbifhop of Canterbury, with almofl 
all his clergy, were murdered in cold blood. 
The open country was fo infecure that agricul- 
ture was negle£ted, and a famine, no lefs deftruc- 
tive than the fword, enfued. All the fleets^ and 
armies that the wretched Englifh raifed for their 
own defence, were, by various ftratagems, be- 
trayed and ruined by the infamous iEdric and 
his accomplices. If they fometimes purchafed a 
momentary quiet by large fums of money, this 
ferved only to accelerate their ruin, by weaken-» 
ing themfelves and ftrengthening their enemies. 
In a word, Ethelred, defpairing of being able to 
preferve his crown any longer, having fent his 
queen and two fons before him, retired into 
Normandy A. D. 1013; and about the end of. 
that year the city of London opened her gates 

'7 W.Malmf. 1.2. CIO. 
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A«D.99Sf to the vi&orious Dane^ when k might be faid 
' ^^Jj that England was completely conquered. '". 
?X*^** ^^ Swein, king of Denmari:, did not live long to 
king of enjoy this important conqueft, but dying fod- 
wdib*' dcnly at Gainfborough, February 3, A.D. 1014, 
conft. before he was crowned, he is not commonly 
reckoned among the kings of England *♦• This 
event revived the dejeSed fpirits of the Eng{i(b» 
and infpired them with the refolution of attempt- 
ing to deliver their country from the Danifti 
yoke. In order to this, they fent a deputation 
into Normandy to invite king Ethelred to return 
into England, and refume the reins of govern- 
ment, promifing him their moft cheerful obe- 
dience and hearty fupport. The king complied 
with this invitation; and having fent his fon 
prince Edward before him., to affure the nobiKty 
and people that "he would avoid all the errors of 
his former adminiftration, arrived in the time of 
Lent, and found a numerous army of his Englifh 
fubjeflrs ready to receive and obey his orders. 
Ethelred at his firft arrival afted with uncommon 
fpirit ; and falling upon the Danes unexpeftedly 
as they were plundering the country about Gainf- 
borough, killed great numbers of them, and 
obliged the reft, with their young king Canute, 
^ to retire to their fhips, and put to fea. Canute, 
^ enraged at this defeftion' of the Englifh, having 
cruelly mutilated their hoftages, and fet them 



'* Chron. Saxon, p. 133—144.. W. Malmf. l.s. c. 10. p. 39. 
'9 W. Malmf. J. a. c. io« p. 40. Chron. Saxon, p. 144. 
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on flicNTc at Sandmchy faikd away ta take pof« A.D. 97t» 
Oefiion of his native kingdom *°/ . -!^*%^ 

King Ethelred did not continue long ta a& in Mif^oa. 
this conunendable manner; but falling again duaof 
under the influence of his brother-in-law, the Ethfired^ 
in&mous ^dric Streon, he was by him mifguided^ ^^^ ^'^^ 
betrayed, and ruined. That horrid traitoi:, at ^dnc 
an aflembly of the nobility which met this yeair ^"^^**°' 
at Oxford, invited two of the moft wealthy and 
potent earls, Sugfert and Morcar, to an enter* 
tainment, where they were cruelly murdered ; 
and their attendants^ after making an attempt to 
revenge their lords, took flielter in a churchy 
where they were burnt to death. It foon ap« 
peared, that Ethelred was privy and confenting 
to all thefe bafe and barbarous proceedings, by 
confilcating the eftates of thefe unhappy noUe-r 
men, and tbrufting the young and beautiful 
widow of earl Sugfert into a monaftery. That 
lady having, at a cafual interview, captivated 
the heart of prince Edmund, the king's eldeft 
ion, he releafed her from her confinement, and 
married her without his father's ccwifent*'. By 
thefe events, the peace of the royal family, and 
the confidence of the nobility in their king, and 
in one another, were deftroyed, at a time when 
nothing but the moil cordial union couM have 
preferved them all from ruin. 

Canute, kin^ of Denmark, having fettled the War be- 

twcen Ca 
nute king 



affitirs of his hereditaary dominions, returned about *"***" ^*' 



*«> Chron. Saxon, p. 145, W. Malmf. l.a. c. lo. 
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A. D. 978, this time to affert his claim to the crown of Eng* 
land, and prefently ovcr-run Dbrfetfliire, Wilt- 
fhire, and Somerfetfhirc. King Ethelred being 
then fick, his brother-in-law iBdric raifed one 
army in Mercia, and his fon prince Edmund 
another in the north : but when thefe two armies 
joined, the prince received intelligence, that the 
faithlefs iEdric had formed a plot againft his 
liberty and life; which obliged him to retire with 
his forces without fighting the common enemy. 
Soon after this the traitor ^dric threw oflF the 
ma{k, and openly joined Canute with forty (hips 
of the Englifli navy, whofe crews he had cor- 
rupted. Canute, ftrengthened by this acceifion, 
advanced into Warwicklhire, having brought all 
the country behind him to fubmit to his autho- 
rity. In the mean time, prince Edmund ad-» 
vanced with a body of troops which he had 
haftily coUeded ; but when they found that they 
were not to be joined by the Lononers, who 
ftaid at home to defend their own city, they dif- 
banded without fighting, in fpite of all the com- 
mands and intreaties of their leader**. The in- 
trepid Edmund, not yet difpirited by all thefe 
difappointments, with incredible diligence raifed 
a fecond army, which was joined by the king at 
the head of the Londoners ; but that weak un- 
fortunate prince was flill furrounded with faith* 
lefs friends, who infufed into him fuch doubts 
and fears of the fidelity of the Englifh, that he 
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could not be prevailed ujpon, by the mofl: earneft A.D. 978. 
intreaties of his heioic fon, to cotitinue in the 
army, but haftened back to London* The 
troops being thus abandoned by their king, could 
no longer be kept together, but difbanded a 
fecotid time; which conflrained the prince, with 
a few £uthful followers, to retire into the norths 
and jcHn his brother-in-law Ubtred earl of North* 
umberland. Canute purfued him in his retreat 
with a formidable army; which foon brought 
Uhtred to fubmiffion, and obliged Edmund to 
quit the field, and take fhelter within the walls 
of London. Here he found his father king 
Ethelred at the point of death, who expired 
April 23^ A.D. 1016, leaving his family and 
fubje&s in the moft diftrefsful circnmftances ^\ 

The brave prince Edmund eldeft fon of the 
deceafed king, was immediately crowned at 
London, by Livignus archbi&op of Canter- 
bury, aflifted by a very few of the Englifli nobi- 
lity and clergy, amidft the acclamations of the^ 
loyal Londoners. But the far greatcft part of the 
Englifji clergy and nobility attended Canute at 
Southampton, fwore allegiance to him as their 
king, and abjured all the pofterity of Ethelred*^ 
After thefe ceremonies, both thefe princes pre- 
pared to contend for the crown of Eiugland with 
fuch fpirit and valour, as fhewed that neither of 
them was unworthy of the prize/ 

*J Chron. Saxon, p. 146, 147. W. Malmf. U ». c. lo, R. Hove- 
Jen. Anoal. pan prior. Hen. Hunt. 1, 6. 
M R. Hovtdeo* Annal. part prior, p. a49« 
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. King Ednumd, xvho fioiii his faardinefs in war 
iiid obtained the name of Ironfide^ itniiiediatelj 
after his coronaticm haftcned into Weflex, where 
he had confiderable influence; and Camxtey tak- 
ing advantage of his abfence, befieged LondcMi. 
Bat the bravery of the dti^ns baffled ail liis 
effibrts; and Edmund having coUeded iatoc 
£3rce8, fiew to tiieir relief. This obliged Camxije 
to raife the fiege ; and the two armies meeting at 
Giliingham in Dorfetflnre, a battle was fought, 
in which the Englifli gained fome advantage. 
Hiere neva* was a more adive or bloody cain- 
paign m England than tius in the year 1016: 
for in the couife of it, Canute befieged Londcm 
no lefs than three times, and was as o&en forced 
to raife the fiege ; and no fewer than five pitched 
battles were fought with prodigious olj^nacy 
and great effufion of blood ^^ 

Hie' nobility in both armies dreading the cmu^ 
fequences of a quarrel, which was carried on 
with fuch uncommon fury, and feemed to 
threaten the total deftruftion of their country, 
prevailed upon the two kings to enter up<m a 
treaty, when they were on the point of fighting 
a fixth battle. After a Ihoit negociation, it was 
agreed to divide the kingdom between them, 
allotting to Canute the kingdoms <^ Mercia and 
Northundberiand, which were chiefly inhabited 
by Danes, and to Edmund all the reft of Eng- 
land ^^ The brave king Edmund did not many 



^i Cbron. Saxon, p. 147— *ij;q, ^ Idt ibid* W» MslaiCJ. »• e* lo. 

days 
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^ys furvive this agnemeiit, bemg nmrdered at A,D.9t«, 
Oxford^ November 30, by the contrivance, as *^*^^- 
it was fulpeded, of the detefts^e traitor iSdiic 
Streon *'. 

The two infant fons of the brave but unfortv- The two 
nate Edmund, Edwin and Edward, fell into the kt^gEj. 
hands of Canute; who fent them to his friend muDdprc- 
the king of Sweden^ with a requelt that they 
might not live to give him any trouble. Though 
that prince uadeiftood the meaning of this re- 
Unedy he was not fo bafe as to oomply with it, 
but caulied the two royal vidims to be conduced 
to tbe court of Solomon king of Hungary, with a 
requeft to preferve and educate them according 
to their birth. Here Edwin the eldeft died 
young; and Edward having married the princefs 
Agatha, iifter to the queen of Hungary, had one 
Son and two daughters, of whom we ihall hear 
afterwards *'. 

After the death of their heroic king Edmund, AcceiHoji 
the Englifli made no further oppofition, but caoutf. 
quietly fubmitted to the government of Canute, 
who was acknowledged king of all England by all 
the great men both of the clergy and laity, 
in a general aflembly held at London A.D. 
1017. To give fome colour of juftice to the 
exclufion of Edmund's two fons and three- bror 
.thers, it was affirmed by many of the members 
of this affembly (though falfely), that the fuc* 

«7 Hen. Hunt. 6. p.soS. 

1' W. Malmi^ 1. !• c. m. I«b fiie. R. Hovedem fan prior,, p. 150. 
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A*D. 97S> ceflion of Canute to the whole kingdom^ on the 
>^^^. death of Edmund, had been flipulated in the late 
convention between thefe two princes *^ To 
fecure the crown which he had thus acquired, 
Canute rewarded fome of his mod powerful fol- 
lowers, who had contributed moft to his eleva- 
tion, with the richeft governments. Turkill, a 
great Daniih chieftain, was made duke of Eaft- 
AngKa; Yric, another powerful nobleman of 
the fame nation, was made duke of Northumber- 
land; and the traitor j£dric was confirmed in 
the government of Mercia'^. To prevent any 
infurredion of the Englifh in favour of Edwi, 
the full brother of the late king Edmund, who 
was fo great a favourite with the common people 
that he was called the Ceorls kingj he firft pro- 
cured the banifhment, and afterwards the murder 
of that prince ^\ Canute was alfo at much pains 
to extinguifh national animofities, ^d bring 
about a thorough reconciliation between his 
Danifh and Engliih fubje&s, which he at length 
accomplifhed ^\ 
Performs This politick prince, having, by thefe and the 
toriouT*"' ^^^^ ^^^^' fecured his new-acquired dominion, 
aftsof proceeded to do fome very meritorious afts of 
^ *^^* juftice. In the time of the late troubles, feveral 
of the Englifh nobles had fhamefuUy betrayed 
the caufe of their king and country. While 
Canute needed the treafon he cherifhed the trai- 

*9 R. Hoveden. Anna!, pars prior, p. %$o* 

30 Chron. Saxon, p. ijt. R. Horeden. Annal. p. 150. 

31 Id, ibid, 3« W^.Malmf. i.a. c. ii. 
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tors; but as foon as he found hitnfelf in the A.D. 97s, 
peaceable poffeffion of the crown of England, he ■ , rr,-,lr 
baniihed fome, and put others of them to death, 
under various pretences '^ Nor was it long 
before the arch-traitor ^dric met with the fate 
which he had fo often merited : for that fhame^' 
lefs villain having one day in council upbraided 
king Canute with* bis great fervice$, particularly 
with the murder of the late king Edmund, which 
had made way for him to afcend the throne of 
England, the ferocious Dane was fo enraged at 
his prefumption, that He commanded him in- 
ftantly to be put to death, as having confefled 
himfelf guilty of murder and treafori ^^ About 
the fame time he divefted his two dangerous and : 
powerful fubjefts, Turkill duke of Eaft-Auglia, 
and Iric duke of Northumberland, of their eftates 
and honours, and fent them into , banifhment ; by 
which the whole kingdom was reduced to a ftate 
oiF perfeft fubjeftioia to his authority". This 
enabled him to fend back the greateft part of his 
fleet and army into Denmark, retaining only forty 
fliips in England ^. 

Still further to gaiii the aifedions of his Eng- King Ca. 
liih fubje&s, and prevent their making any ries^ueen 
attempts in fsivour of the princes of their ancient e«»«>*- 
royal family, Canute, being now a widower, 
made propofals of marriage to the queen«>dowager 
Emma, widow of the late king Ethefared, who 

n W. Malmf. I. ». «• 11. t4 Id. fbid. 

S5 Id. ibid. ^ S<| Chroo. SaXon. p. i5i« 
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A. D. 978, rcfidedi vrith her two fons by that king) Alfred 
^"^ '°^^* and £4ward^ in the court of her brother Richard 
duke of Normandy. That princefs^ dazzled 
with the* luftre of a crown which flie had already 
worn, accepted of thefe propofak; and giving 
bcr hand to the great enemy of her family, once 
more afcended the throne of England A. D. 
J 01 7". By this, marriage alfo, the artful Dane 
difarmed the refentment of Richard duke of 
Normandy, who had declared himfdf the pro- 
teftor of the two young princes Alfred and Ed- 
ward, and threatened to attempt their reftoralion 
to the throne of their anceftors,^ 

vo*Tc*^nto ®y ^'^ ^^'^ prudent * meafures, Canute, not 

Denmark, unjuftly Called the Great, found himfelf fo firmly 

fntoEng- fsated on the throne of England, that he ven- 

land*^ tured, A. D. 1019, to mak? a voyage into his 

native kingdom of Denmark, which was then at 

* war with Sweden, and carried with him a body 

of Englifh troops, commandied by earl Godwin. 

Thefe troops foon met with a favourable oppor* 

tunity of difplaying their valour, and fhewing 

, their attachment to their new fovereign. Being 

ftationed ncareft to the enemy's camp^ they 

affaulted it in the night, and gained a complete 

viftory, without the leaft afliffcance from the 

Danes ^*. This brave adion greariy endeared the 

Engliih in general to the king, and procured 

Godwin the higheft marks of the royal favour, 

37 Chron, Sajcon, p. iji. 

3< W. Malmf. I. ft. c. 1 1. Hen. Hunt. L 6, 
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tod laid the foundation 6f his future greathel's *1 a. p. 97^, 
Having fpent about a year in Denmark, and . ^^^_^^ 
finifhed the war with Sweden, Canute returned 
into England A. D, 1020; and found every 
thing in the moft profound tranquillity, which 
continued feveral years; and which he fpent in 
making good laws, building churches atid monaf* 
teries, and in other popular and pious works ^. 

Canute made a profperous expedition into Canute 
Norway, A. D. 1028, with a fleet of fifty fliips, and Norway. 
got pofleflion of that kingdom, by ex:pelling th6 
good king Olaus, who had lofl the dffedions of 
his fubj^fts, by his imprudent zeal, and vain 
endeavours to reftraih them from piracy"*'. 

A prince who was fo great and profperous. Reproves^ 
{he fovereign of fo many kingdoms, could not ^f hfs^"**^ 
want flatterers ; arid fome of his courtiers, it is courtiers* 
faid, carried their adulation fo far as to declare 
in his prefence, that nothing in nature dared to 
difobey his commands. To confound thefe per- 
nicious fycophants, he ordered his chair to be 
placed upon the beach near Southampton, one 
day when the tide was coming in, and fitting 
down iiL it, commanded the waves, with an air 
of authority, to approach no nearer, fiut the 
rifing billows, regardlefs of his commands, ad- 
vanced with their ufual rapidity, and obliged his 
majefty to retire j who turning to his flatterers, 

i9 w. Malmf. 1. s. c. i r* Hen. Hunt. 1. 6. 

^ Chron. Saxon, p. 15a. W. Malmf. 1. s. c. it. 

^l Hen. Hunt«1.6.R.d. BuAoadan. lOiS.- Chron. Mail, p, 155. 
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AD. 4)78, ^^ Learn/' faid he, ^^ from this example, the 
to 1066. u infignificancy of all human power ; and that 
** the word of God alone is omnipotent^." A 
truth fufficiently obvious, but not much in- 
culcated by monarchs in the circle of their flat* 
terers. 

Though Canute was a wife and great prince, 
he was not fuperior to that wretched degrading 
fuperftition which reigned in that age of dark- 
nefs in which he lived. Influenced chiefly by 
this, he made a journey to Rome, A. D. 1031, 
attended by a numerous and fplendid train of 
his nobility, and laviflied greater fums of money 
upon the churches and clergy in that city than 
any prince had ever done. In return for this 
pious liberality, he obtained fome additional pri- 
vileges to the Englifli college at Rome, — a fmall 
abatement in the price of the palls of the Eng* 
lifh archbifliops, — and, what he valued more 
than all the reft, a plenary pardon of all his fins^ 
and the fpecial friendlhip of St. Peter ^\ 
Canute^ •x'he kings of Scotland had conftantly refufed 

expedition °. ., niT^ir 

into Cum. tp pay the ignommious tax called Danegeh for 
bcrUnd. ^^ province of Cumberland, which they had 
received from the crown of England. Canute,, 
determined no longer to admit of this refufal, 
after his return from Rome, raifed an army, and 
marched into the north, A. D. 1031, in order 
to compel Malcolm king of Scots to pay that 



4« Higden. p. 176. Anglia Sacra, vol. i. p« ajft* 
41 Hen. Hunt. 1. 6» W Malmf* 1, a. c. 1 1. 
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tax, or to deprive him of that province. But A.D. 97?, 
this quarrel was(, compromifed without bloodfhed, *_j-^-^« 
by Malcolm's resigning Cumberland to Duncan, 
his grandfon and heir, who agreed to pay the 
demanded tribute ^. 

From this time Canute and all his kingdoms Death of 
enjoyed a profound peace to the time of his and acl' * 
death, which happened at Shaftlbury November ceffionof 
12, A. D. 1035'*^ He left two fons, named * 

Swein and . Harold j the former by a concubine, 
and the latter by his firft wife; and one fon, 
named Hardicanute^ by queen Emma, This 
laft prince fhould have fucceeded to the crown 
of England, if the marriage-fettlement of his 
royal parents had been obferved ; but being at 
a diftance in Denmark (as Swein was in Nor- 
way) at his father's death, and Harold being 
then in England, he ftepped into the vacant 
throne, and feized his father's treafures^. He 
was fupported in this attempt chiefly by the 
Danes in the north, and the (jitizens of London'; 
while the Englifli in general, with earl Godwin 
at their head, declared for Hardicanute the fon 
of Emma; and the nation was threatened with 
all the horrors of a civil war. This, however, 
was prevented by a partition of the kingdom 
between the two brothers; \y which it was 
agreed, that Harold fliould keep poffeffion of 
London, and all the country to the north of 

♦♦ Fordun^ ]. 4, c. 41, ♦' Cbron. Saxon, p. 154. 

4^ HcD« Hunt, 1. 6. R« ^oveden. Anna), pars prior. 
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A.o.97i> the Thames; aiui that all to the fouth of that 
, river ihould - be ceded to Hardicanute ; whofe 
jfhare, till his arrival, fhould be governed by ' his 
mother queen Emma, who fixed her refidence at 
Winchefter*^ This princefs, finding herfelf fo 
agreeably feated, and poffeffed of fo much pow6r, 
invited Alfred and Edward, her two fons by 
king Ethelred, to come to her in England; an4 
thefe princes having lately loft their uncle and 
patron Robert Duke of Normandy, at whofe 
court they had long refided, joyfully accepted of 
this invitation, and came over with a numerous 
retinue. This journey proved fatal to Alfred, 
, the eldeft and mod adive of thefe princes. For 
Harold, fufpe&ing that Alfred defigned to aflert 
his right to the crown of England, eameftly 
wifhed to have him deftroyed ; and in order to 
accomplifli this, by the advice of earl Godwin 
(whom he had fecretly gained to his intereft), he 
invited him, with great appearance of cordia-* 
Kty, to his court. As the unhappy unfufpefting 
prince was on his way thither, he was inter- 
cepted and taken prifoner near Gilford, by earl 
Godwin .and his followers, who put the greateft 
part of his attendants to death, with every cir- 
cumftance of cruelty ^. The prince was car- 
ried ^firft to Gillingham, where his eyes were put 
out, and afterwards confined in the monaftery of 
Ely, where he died ^. As foon as (jueen Emma 

47 Chron. Saxon, p. 154.. Hen. Hunt. 1. 6. 

48 R. Hoveden. Annal. Alured. Btverl. 1. 8. p. 58. 

49 Id, ibid, Lelan. Colledan. vol. i. p. 241, 
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and prince Edward received intelligence <rf the -^•^•|J*' 
deplorable fate of the unfortunate Alfred, they y ^ ^^ 
fled out of England ; the former to the court of 
Baldwin earl of Flanders^ and the latter into 
Normandy; and Harold took pofieffion of the 
whole kingdom A. D. 1037. He did not^ how- 
ever, enjoy the fruits of his cruelty and ambi- 
tion very longj for he died April 14, A. D. 
1039 ^. This prince was remarkable for his 
great agility, and fwiftnefs in walking and run- 
ning ; which procured him the fumame of Hare- 
fgct^ by which he is known in hiflory. 

Hardicanute king of Denmark happened to Aeceflion 
be in Flanders on a vifit to his mother queeA canutcf *" 
J^mma, when he received the news of Harold's 
death, and an invitation from the nobility of 
England to come and take pofTeflion of that 
kingdom *^ He joyfully complied with this in- 
vitad(Mi; and arriving at Sandwich a few days 
before Midfummer, in a fleet of forty ihips, was 
received with the loudeft acclamations by people 
of all ranks ^\ This joy was not of long duration : ,. 

for the Englifh foon found that their new king 
was a ferocious and arbitrary prince, who made 
his own violent paflions, and not the laws of 
reafon or of his country, the rule of his ad- 
ininiftration. Hi$ rage againfl his predeceffor 
Harold was fo implacable that he commanded 
his body to be taken out of the grave, firft be- 

50 Chron. Saxon, p. 155. 5' R. Hovcdcn. Aifnal. 

5^ R. HoveUen. AnnaU Cbron. Saxon, p. 156, 
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AD. 97S, headed, and then thrown into the Thames ; and 
^^^ the great earl Godwin, if we may believe fome 
of our ancient hiftorians, was fo mean-fpirited, 
as to ai&ft the common hangman an executing 
tbefe commands ^^ This mighty earl, who was 
unqueftionably the greatcft and moft powerful 
fubjed that ever. England beheld, befides thefe 
humbling compliances with the tyrant's wiJi, 
was obliged to employ the interceffion of all 
his frie^ids, and the mofl: valuable bribes, Co 
obliterate the remembrance of the part he had 
aded . under the former reign ; particularly in the 
aflfair of prince Alfred's murder. One of thefe 
bribes difcovers Godwin's ingenuity, as well as 
his great wealth. It was a galley of admirable 
workmanihip, and beautifully gilded, with a 
crew of eighty of the handfomeft young men, 
magnificently dreffed, each of them having on 
each arm a bracelet of gold, weighing fixteen 
ounces: while all their fwords, lances, battle- 
axes, helmets, and (hields, glittered with gold 
and filver ^\ 
Deftruc- Hardicanute forfeited his (popularity foon after 

tion of his acceflion, by impofing a heavy tax for the 
ter^^ami" payment of his Danifli fleet and army; which 
death of became flill more odious by the rigorous man- 
nutc. ner in which it was coUefted, and a grievous 
famine which raged at the fame time". The 
people of Worcefter having killed two of the 

51 R. Hoveden. Annal. pars prior, p. asi, '♦ Id. ibid* 

'' Cbron. Saxon, p. 15$, 
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coUefkors of this tax, in a popular tumult, thit A.D.o7«i 
tyrant was fo enraged, that he gave orders to -^.'^-..^r 
the earls Leofric, Seward, and , Godwin, to de- 
ftroy that city, and exterminate the inhabitants^ 
The firft part of thefe orders was exe<iuted; 
but the people having got fome previous notice, 
ma^e their efcape into an ifland in the Severn, 
from whence they afterwards returned, and re* 
built their city**. Prince Edward, the only 
furviving fon of king Ethelred and queen Em- 
ma, arrived in England from Normandy A. D* 
' 1040, and was kindly received by his uterine 
brother Hardicanute ^\ Though this king was 
naturally robuft and hardy, as his name im- 
pcJrts, he abandoned himfelf to fuch exqeffes in 
eating and drinking,, as impaired his health, and 
haflened his death, which happened at Lambeth, 

■ 

June 8, A. D. 1041, when he was caroufing at 
the wedding of a Danifti nobleman ^^ 

The violences of Harold and Hardicanute Acccffion 
had rendered the Danifti government fo difa- Jj[ Edward 
greeable to the Englifli, that they were tranf- fcflbr. 
ported with joy at the fudden death of this laft 
prince, and unanimoufly determined to reftore 
the line of their own ancient princes. Ed^ilrard, 
furnamed the Exile ^ the fon of king Edmund 
Ironfide, was x the undoubted heir of that line; 
but having refided from his infancy in the court 
of Hungary, he was at fo great a diflance, and 

'^ R. HoTcden. Annal. Simon Dunelm. p. iSi. 

^7 Chron. SaXon. '^ Id. ibid. Hoveden/ AnnaK 

fo 
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A.D. 97»i fo little knOAvn in England, that he was hardly 
tp 1066. ^^^ thought of on this occafion ; and all men 
turned their eyes on Edward, the fan of king 
Ethelred and queen Emma, who was then in 
the kingdom. This prince, naturally tiniid and 
unambitious, dreading a violent oppofition from 
the Danes, was ftruck with terrbr, and medi- 
tated an efcape into. Normandy; when the great 
earl Godwin efpoufed his caufe, and engaged to 
raife him to the throne, on condition that he 
married his daughter, and protefted him and 
his family in the poffeffion of all their eflates and 
honours *^. Edward having agreed to thefe con- 
ditions, was acknowledged as king in an af- 
fembly of the ftates at GiUingham, chiefly 
through the great eloquence, power, and intereft 
of earl Godwin*^. The kingdom was fo much 
afflifted at this time by a great famine, and 
mortality both of men and cattle, that, the 
king's coronation was delayed till the year after, 
when it was perfprmed at Winchefter on Eafter- 
day, by Eadfig archbifhop of Canterbury ^\ 

Hokeday. The Englifb, in their firft tranfports of joy 
at feeing a prince of their ancient royal family 
on the throne, were guilty of fome outrages 
againft • the Danes, which obliged fome of them 
to abandon the country; but as the bulk of 
that nation quietly fubmitted to a revolution 
which they could not prevent, it was attended 



■59 W. Malmf. Ka. c. 13. . 
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* * 

with very littk b^podlhed **. The remembrance A*D. 97B, 
of this revolution was long preferved in Eng- ® ® ^• 
land, by an anniverfary feftival called Hokeday^ 
on which the common people aflembled in great: 
crowds, and aded a reprefentation of the infults 
imd indignities which the Danes fuffered on this 
occafion^^ 

Edward, at his accefiion, finding the crown Edwvd 
much impoverifiied by the profufe grants of the the "crwiu 
late kings, made a general revocation of thef^ 
grants ; by which he obtained a great acceffion 
both of wealth and pbwer ^. This was indeed 
a itvttt blow to many &milies \ but as it fell 
chiejQy upon the Danes, they met with little 
pity and no redrefs. He alfo filled his coffers, 
$ind increafed his revenues, by feizing the trea- 
fures, and confifcating the eftates, of his mother 
queen Emma, who, he pretended, had treated 
him very unkindly in his adverfity*^*. Thefe 
methods of enriching the crown, however ex^ 
ceptionable in themfelves, bepame popular, by 
enabling Edward to , take off the odious and ig«- 
nominiobs tax called Danegelty under which the 
Englifli had groaned fo long. 

Edward fulfilled his engagements to earl God- Kdward*t 
win, by marrying his daughter Edgitha, A.D, """"^s^. 
'043**- B^t though this lady was one of the 

** W. Milmf. I. 2. c. 1 3. ^S Spelman. Gloflf; p. S94« 

*^ Leges Edward. Confcflf. c. i6, 
^i Aiiglia Sacniy vol. i. p. t36. W, Malmf. Us. c. X3» 
♦* Cbion. Saxon, p. 157. 

mod 
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A.i>. 978, moft amiabk and accomplilhed of her fex both 
toj^o66. jjj mind and perfon, it was an unhappy and un- 
fruitful marriage, owing, if we may believe our 
monkifli hiftorians, to a vow of chaftity which 
the king had made ; for which he is highly com- 
mended by thofe writers!, efteemed a faint^ and 
furnamed the Confejfor ^\ 
Normans It was in fome refpefts a misfortune, and the 
byTd-* occafion of no little trouble both to £dward 
iward. j^jjj i^g fubjeSs, that he had been educated, and 
had fpent his youthful years abroad, in the court 
of Normandy, where he had contraded many 
friendfhips, and received many favours. It wa^ 
natural for the companions of. his youth to come 
over to congratulate him on his exaltation to 
the throne of England, in hopes of fharing with 
him in his profperity, as they had afliited him in 
his adverfity. In thefe expedations they were 
not miftaken : the grateful monarch received 
them kindly, loaded them with favours, and 
advanced fome of them to the moft honourable 
ftations both in church and ftate. The court 
of England in a little time was crowded with 
Normans ; who, balking in the funihine of royal 
favour, did not behave with that modefty and 
felf-denial, which prudence would have diftated. 
In particular, one Robert, a Norman monk, a 
man of learning and abilities, became the de- 
clared favourite of Edward, and was raifed by 

67 Ingulf. Hift, W. Malmf. \l %, c. x3« Anglia Sacra« vol, i« 
p. 241. 

him 
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him to the fee of Canterbury, and the chief dU A.D. 97*^ 
reftion of all affairs**. It is eafy to imagine, *°'°^^- 
that this ftate of things was not very agreeable 
to the Englifli nobles in general. But earl God- 
win, who thought himfelf intitled to the firft 
place in the favour and confidence of his fove- 
reign and fon-in-law, was enraged beyond mea- 
fure at the archbiihop and other foreign ia^ 
vourites« 

An incident happened A. D. 1050, which Earl God. 
blew up thefe fecret difcontents into an open hi*g°foo« 
flame. Euftace earl of Bologne, who had mar- *»n»fl»«l. 
ried Goda, Idng Edward's filler, paid a vifit to 
his brother-in-law the king of England; and 
having finifhed his bufinefs, fet out on his return 
home in September this year*'. When he ar- 
rived at Dover, a quarrel arofe between the 
townfmen and his retinue, about their lodgings, 
in which twenty of tlie townfmen and nineteen 
of the earl's people were killed, and many 
Wounded on both fides. Euftace, having made 
his efcape, with a few followers, haftened back 
to court, and gave the king a very unfair re- 
prefentation of what had happened, laying the 
whole blame on the people of Dover, and de- 
manding fatisfaftion ^. Edward, believing this 
reprefentation, was greatly incenfed at the peo- 
ple of Dbver, and in a fit of paflion com'- 
jQianded earl Godwin to raife an army, and in- 

•« Ingulf. Hill. IJcn. Hunt. 1. f ^ W. Malmf. I. «. c. 13. 

^^ Chron. Saxon, p. 163* 
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A.D. ^ytf Vfin and his fons were confifcated, their placed 
f bjo66^ ^f power and truft beftowed upon others, chiefly 
bn the Norman favourites; and the greatnefs of 
this mighty family, fo late the envy of their 
fellow-fubjefts, and terror of their foverdgn, 
feemed to be quite fubverted, and laid in 
ruins ''\ 
William Soon after the banifhment of earl Godwin 
Nor*a^d ^^^ ^^^ ^^°^' when the Norman intereft was 
▼ifiuEng. triumphant at the court of England, William 
duke of Normandy paid a vifit to his coufin 
king Edward ; from whom he received the moft 
honourable entertainment, and many rich pre- 
fents, in return for the generous proteftion and 
fupport which the duke's family had given him 
* in his adverfity. It was in this vifit that Robert 
the Norman, archbifliop of Canterbury, is faid 
to have given William the firft hint of Edward's 
intention of making him . his fucceffor ; an in- 
tention which was probably fuggefted by that 
prelate ''. 
The God- Though earl Godwin and his fons had been 
leflored.* ^ obliged to yield to the torrent, and forfake their 
country, they were men of too much fpirit to 
fit down quietly, without attempting to revenge 
the injuries, and repair the lofles which they had 
fuffered. They had fl:ill many friends and much 
treafure, with which they foon procured a fleet 
in the ports of Flanders, and put to fea in the 
beginning of funimer A. D. 1052, in order tp 

« 

^' Chron. Saxon, p. 164* 7^ Wau Hift. con. p. 441. 
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invade England. As Edward had expe&ed this, A.D.978, 
he had provided a fuperior fleet, with which he 
prevented their landing in England^ and ob- 
liged them to put back" to Fiahders. The royal 
fleet then returned to Sandwich ; and the two 
N6rman earls, Ralph and Oddo, who com* 
manded it, imagining that no further attempts 
ivould be made that year, laid up their ihips 
and difmifTed their failors. As foon as Godwin 
received intelligence of this, he put to fea; and 
being joined near the ifle of Wight by his fon 
Harold, with a fleet of nine fliips from Ireland, 
they entered all the harbours on the coaft, raifed 
heavy contributions, and prefied all the fliips 
and failors into their fervice. By thefe means, 
having coUeded a great fleet and army, they 
entered the river Thames, and boldly approached 
London, where the king lay with his army. Ed- 
ward^ inftigated by his Norman confidents, for 
fome time flood firm, and feemed determined to 
rifle a battle; but the Englifh nobility interpo** 
fing, a negodation was fet on foot, which foon 
terminated in a peace on thefe conditions:-*- 
That earl Godwin, his fons^ and followers, 
ihould be refliored to all their eftates and ho^* 
nours, and fhould give hoflages to the king for 
their future loyalty ;— -and that the Norman fa** 
vourites, who had been the occafion of all thefe 
troubles, fhould Ifeave the kingdom. This peace 
was confirmed the day after in a great council 
held at London } in which earl Godwin and his 
fons were declared innocent of the crimes with 
Vol. III. L which 
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A.D. 97«, which ihcj had been charged, and publicly re- 

a ^^i^ . ceived into the king*s favour. At the fame 
time queen Edgitfia was reftored to her libeity 
and former rank^^ The obnoxious Normans 
made their efcape with great fecrecy and preci- 
pitation, for fear of being torn in pieces by the 
populace. 

Earl God. The great earl Godwin did not long furvive 
to enjoy this happy change in the circumftances 
of his affairs and family. He died fuddenly 
April 15, A. D. 1053, ^ ^^ ^^ fitting at tabic 
with the king; and was fuccceded in his ho- 
nours and great offices by his eldeft furviving 
fon Harold ; befides whom, he left, by his only 
wife, the lady Githa, daughter of Canute the 
Great, four other fons, all poffeffed of many 
eftates and dignities \ 

Ambition Harold, now at the head of the Godwin fa- 
mily, was not inferior to his father in power and 
wealth, and fuperior to him in virtue and abi- 
lities. Beholding the throne filled by a child* 
lefs prince, in the decline of life, without any 
one in the kingdom who had any pretenfions to 
fucceed him, the true heir at a great diflance, 
and almoft quite forgotten, he foon began to caft 
ambitious eyes on the crown; and to fecure the 
fucceffion to it became the great objed of all 
his defigns and anions *\ He paid great court 

' 79 chron. Saxon, p. 165— 16S. R. Hovcdcn, Annal. Higdcn, , 
p. 279. Alured. Deverlien. 1. S. 
•• Chron. Saxon, p. 16S. See Blographia Britannics> art. Godwin* 
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to Edwi^rd, in hopes of engaging bim to Appoint A.D.«r7>^ 
Wm hk fucceffor; he laboured eameftly to add .^% ^. 
to the number of his friends, and increafe* .hi3 
treaftires, fomfetimes by means not very honouf* 
able^\ , He gained great credit foon after his 
fiither's death by a fuccefsful expedition into 
Wales *^ Some events happened not long after 
which . feemed to favour the views and encourage 
the hopes of Harold. Seward earl of Northum- 
berland, and Leofric earl of Mercia, who were 
the moil: powerful noblemen^ in England, and 
might have formed a, dangerous oppofitioffi' to his 
elevatioil to the throne, were both removed by- 
death, A.D.. 1055, and Harold obtained the 
earldom of Northumberland for his brother 
Tofti, and .that of Eaft-AngUa for himfelf ; by 
which means about two thirds of all England 
came under the dominion of his family \ 

Though Edward was not ignorant of the ant- Pnnce . 
Gatlous views of Harold^ and did not favour ^^"^^^^ 

■ i_ t , ' 1 it* comes 

them } yet he knew not j how to take any ef- from Hun- 
feftiial meafures for their difeppointment. ' Some- lo^Jiand^ 
times he inclined to nominate William duke of ^nd dic» 
Normandy his fucceffor, as one who would be 
moft able to difpute thi throne with • Harold; 
At other times he was difpofed to recall iiis ne- 
phew price Edward, fon of king Edmund Iron- 
fide, whofe title was unqueftionable, in jiopes 
that the Engliih would unite in fupporting the 

• 

«* Hen. Hunt. 1.6. 'J Simon Dunelm* 

'4 Chron* Saxon* p. 169* Ren« Hunt. 1. 6. 
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A.D. 97S, line of their ancient kings. After much ba-i 
*°''*^ * lancing, he embraced this laft nieafure as mi>St 
juil and honourable, and difpatched Aldred 
biihop of Worofiifter to the court of Hungary, 
to condud Edward and his family intd England. 
That unfortunate prince arrived in his native 
country, A.D. 1057, after he had lived about 
forty years in exile^ and died within lefs than a 
month after his arrival; leaving an infant fon, 
named Edgar Atheling; and two daughters, 
Margaret, afterwards queen of Scotland, and 
Chriftina, who became a nun*^ The hopes of 
Harold, which had been a little damped by the 
arrival of prince Edward, were revived again by 
his death, and the tender age and unpromifing 
genius of his fon. 

... There was one obftacle in Harold's way to 
the throne which it feemed difficult to remove. 
Ulnoth, one of his brothers, and a nephew 
named Haquirij had been given to Edward as 
hoilages at the late pacification, who had fent 
them to William duke of Normandy, where 
they were ftlH detained ^. Harold often impor^ 
tuned the king for the releafe of thefe precious 
pledges : and at lafl obtained a commiffion, ac« 
cording to fome of our hiflorians^ to make a 
voyage into Normandy to procure their free- 
dom ; though other hiftorians affign other reafons 
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for this voyage ^^ However this may be, he A.D.^yt, 
fet out with a numerous and fplendid retinue; 
and after meeting with fome difafters, arrived 
at the court of Normandy. William was not 
ignorant of the mighty power of Harold, and 
ftrongly fufpefted his ambitious views; and was 
therefore in fome doubt whether he fhould 4^- 
ftroy him as a rival, or gain him for a friend. 
Embracing this laft counfel, he entertained him 
in the moft friendly manner, made him many 
valuable prefents, and ftill greater promifes, if 
he would affift him in mounting the throne of^ 
England on the demife of Edward. Harold,' 
feeing himfelf in the hands of his rival, pro- 
mifed every thing that was defired, and evea 
confirmed his promfies with the moft folemn 
oaths. William, to attach him ftill more firmly 
to his interefts, engaged to load him with ad- 
ditional honours, and to give him his own 
daughter in marriage. At his departure, he 
gave him up the youngeft of the hoftages, and 
promifed to fend the other". This is the moft 
plaufible account of this ftrange aflfair; but it 
muft be confeffed, that it is fer from being fa- 
tisfaflory ; and there feems to be fome fecret in 
this tranfaftion, which none of our hiftorians 
have penetrated. One things however, is cer- 
tain, that Harold was no fooner out of Wil- 
liam's reach, than he totally difregarded all hi$ 

*7 V(r, Maltnf. ].s. €.13. Uoveden. Annal. Brompt. p. 947. 
fiigden. 1.6. Hen. Hunt. 1. 6. 
» Id. ibid. 
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A.D. 97S, promifes and oaths, and proceeded with re- 
. ^^^ . doubled ardour to fecure his own fu^ceffion to 

the throne of England. 
Expcdi- The Welfli having renewed their incurfions 

Harowt"^ A. D. 1064, under their enterprifing prince 
to Wales. Griffith, Harold, in conjunftion with his bro- 
ther Tofti, earl of Northumberland, invaded 
Wales both by fea and land. This inva/ion was 
phnned with fo much prudence, and profecuted 
with fo much vigour, that the Welfli, to pre- 
ferve themfelves from that deftruftion with which 
they were threatened, feized their own prince, 
who had been the occafion of the War, cut off 
his head, and fent it to Harold, with an offer 
to fubmit to the government of any perfon he 
fhould think proper to appoint *^. By this ac- 
tion, fo honourable and advantageous to his 
country, Harold's reputation and popularity were 
very much increafed. 
Earl Tofti Though Tofti, earl of Northumberland, had 
expsiicd. done good fervice in the late 'expedition into 
Wales, and on fome other occafions, he was a 
man of violent paflion«, and had been guilty of 
many afts of cruelty and oppreflion in his go- 
vernment; and the Northumbrians, finding no 
end or redrefs of their grievances, broke out 
into open rebellion againft him, killed about two 
hundred of his retainers, the inftruments of his 
" opprcffioos, feized his treafures, and drove him 
out of their country A. D. 1064. The expelled 

<9 Chron. Saxon, p. 170. W. Malrof. k ^ c. 13V Hen. Hunt. 1.6. 
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eari haftened ta the king, and made loud com* A.D.97K., 
plamts of the injury which he had received; .^^^^ ^ 
and Edward, too haftily believing the juftice of 
thefe comphints, commanded Harold to raife 
an army> reftore his brother to his government, 
and pmiifh the No^humbrians, who had chofen 
Morcar, the fon of Alfgar duke of Mercia, for 
their earl. ' When Harold approached the borders 
of Northumberland with his army, he was met 
by a deputation from the infurgents, who gave 
him a detail of the many cruelties and oppref- 
fions of which their late earl had been guilty; 
and reprefisnted, in a firm tone, that though 
they were willing to fubmit to legal government, 
they were determined to die with their* fwords in 
their hands, rather than fuffer his reftoratioh. 
Harold, convinced of the juftice of their repre- 
fentations, abandoned his brother's caufe, pre* ' 

vailed with the king to pardon the Northum- 
brians, and confirm Morcar in the earldom. 
Tofti, defpsuring of his reftoration to his go- 
vernment, and enraged - beyond meafure at the 
condu^ of his brother GUirold, retired to the ' 
court of Baldwin earl of Flanders, his father- 
in-law ^. 

Harold, foon after this tranfaftion, procured HaroJd 
the government of. Mercht for pdwin, earl Mor- «na"ied. 
car's brother, and alfo married Edgiva^ the lifter 
of thefe two noblemen. By thefe juft ajud pru- 
dent meafares, he gained the hearts of the people 

90 .Chroa. S»qo., p.. 1.71. W. lAaimf- W 4* «• ih J^P* Huvt, 1. 6. 
i. - L4 5 of 
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A.D. 97<> of Mercia and Northumberland, and attached 
^066 ^ ^j^^ two" powerful earls Edwin and Morcar moil: 

firmly to hisintereft '*. . 
2>eathor When Harold was thus in the zenitKof his 
Edward power and popularity, the throne became vacant 
feflbr, and by the death of Edward the Confeflbr, January 5, 
hS^^ a. D. 1066. On the very next day he was 
buried with great folemnity, in his new church 
of St. Peter's Weftminfter, all the members of 
a great coimcil which he had funmioned for the 
dedication of that church attending his funeral ^^ 
On that fame bufy day, earl Harold was crowned 
king of England in St, Paul's, by Aldred . arch^ 
bifhop of York, with as much quiet and unani- 
mity, as if his title to the crown had been as 
clear and indifputable as it was defedive^^ He 
alleged/ indeed, that the late king had ap- 
pointed him his fuccefibr ; but of this he was 
never able to produce fufEcient evidence ^\ The 
truth is, that Harold owed his elevation to the 
throne to his own great power and wealth, his 
intimate connexions with the chief nobility, the 
favour of the clergy, the love of the citizens of 
London, and his general popularity. This po- 
pularity was fo great, that though Edgar Athe- 
ling, the undoubted heir of the crown, was on 
the fpot, his name was hardly mentioned on this 
occafipn**. 

9< Order. Vita!i8» p. 49ft. 

w ChroD»Saxon. p. 171. W. Malmf. 1. 1, c. rj. Hcn.Hmnt, 
1. 6. Hoveden. Annal. Ingulf. Hift« 91 Id. ibid. 

^ Hoveden. Anna]. Alured. BeYerl. 1. S. p. iis. 
f« Chrofl. Saxon, p. 17*. W. Malmf. 1. %. c. 13. fab. fine. 
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Haifold endeavoured to fecure his crown by the ^.l>.97«, 
£une popular arts by which he had obtained it ; ^^^-^^- ^ 
and his adminiftration is acknowledged to have HHendea* 
been wife, and juft, and gracious ^. He was prefcrJS^ 
not fo weak as to ezped the peaceable enjoyment **'• *^'^^^ 
of the glittering price which he had obtained ; 
for though he feems to hd^fc been under no appre- 
henfions from the young, weak, and friendlefs 
Edgar, he was not fo eafy with refpeft to his 
own brother Tofti, and the duke of Normandy, 
knowing the implacable refentment of the one, 
and the power and ambition of the other, it was 
therefore one of his firft cares to provide a fleet ^ 

and army to defend himfelf againft thefe danger-' 
ous enemies. It was not long before ambafla^ 
dors arrived from the duke of Normandy, who 
reproached Harold, in their mafter's name, for 
the breach of his oath ; and required him, in a 
peremptory tone, to defcend from that throne 
which he had ufurped. To which Harold re* 
turned this firm and prudent anfwer. That hir 
oath \^as hoih unlawful and involuntary, and 
therefore not binding ; and that he was deter- 
mined to defiznd the throne to which he ha^ been 
raifed by the unanimous fuffrage of the nobility^ 
clergy, and people ^^ William, on receiving 
this anfwer, haftened his preparations for an in- 
vafion of 'England, in order to obtain by force 
what he could not obtain by negociatioru 



f* Alnred. Bcverl. I. S. p. us. W, Malmf. 1. u c. i j- 
»' Id. ibid. 1. s. Ingulf. Hiit. 
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A. D. 97 9, 

to io66. 

i^ttempu 

tode* 
throne 
Harolt) 
defeaced* 



The baniflied carl of Northumberland ^was 
almoft frantic with rage and envy when he heard 
of his brother's elevation to the throne of Eng- 
land. He flew to the duke of Normandy, who 
had married Matilda, his wife's filler, and urged 
him to haften his preparations for pulling doTvn 
their common enemy *^'- He fent meffengers 
kito Denmark and Norway, to roufe the piratical 
adventurers of thofe countries to renew their 
incurfions ; and impatient to be in afitioii, he 
colleded a fmall fleet in the ports of Flanders, 
with which he failed towards England about -the 
beginning of May, and attempted to make 
defcoits on feveral parts of the coafts, but was 
every where repulfed with lofs^. Upon this ill 
fuccef$, being deferted by many of his failors, 
he retired into Scotland, and eamefl:ly folicited 
Malcolm king of Scots to efpoufe his quarrel; 
but in vain'^. His meflengers had been* more 
fuccefsfulin Norway, and had engaged Harold 
Harfagar, king of that country, to invade Eng- 
land with his whole force; and that prince 
approaching the Northumbrian coaft about the 
beginning of. September, with a fleet of three 
hundre4 fliips, was joined by Tofl:i with his fleet 
from Scotland. Thefe two commanders entered 
the Humber, landed their forces, and adi^nced 
towards Yjork ; near which dty they were encoun- 
tered, September 19, by the two earls Edwin 



98 Order. Vital, p. 491. 

»» Chron. ISaxon, p. 171. W, Malmf. K a. c i|. 
Annal. «o*> Id. Ibid, 
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and Morcar. The conflia was at firfl: bloody, A.D.pTt, 
and the viftory for feme time doubtful ; but at .'^^ ^^ 
length the earls were defeated, and the city of 
York furrendered to the conquerors. But their 
triumph was of very fhort duration; for king 
Harold having recdved intelligence of this inva*. 
fion, marched his army with great expedition 
into the north, and came up with the enemy 
September. 24, near. Stanford-bridge; where he 
obtained a complete vi6t6ry, killed both Earl 
Tofti and the king of Norway^ cut almofl: their 
whole army in pieces, took all their fpoils, and 
fuffered only twenty Ihips of their whole fleet to 
£fcape "'. 

By this great viftory, Harold was delivered 
from two of his moft dangerous enemies, crowned 
with laurels, and leaden with fpoils. But this landing 
year (the mod important and eventful in the duke of 
annals of England) was big with the moft fudden Norman- 
and mighty reverfes of fortune that are to be 
found in hiftbry. While Harold was celebrat- 
ing his . viSory at York, he received intelligence, 
that William duke of Normandy had landed at 
Pevenfy inSuflex, on September 25,- at the head 
of an army of 60^000 men; which foon after 
deprived him of his crown and life, and brought 
about another great revolution which will be the 
inbjed of the third book of this work 



loz 
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A.D. 9?t, It IS now neceffary to give a "very bri^ deduo- 
to 1066. ^Qj^ ^£ ^jj^ ^j^jj ^j^ military affairs of Wales and 

Scotland, from A. D. 978 to io66« 

At the beginning of this period, Owen ap 
Howel Dha was prince of South Wales, and 
Howel ap Iwaf prince of North Wales "^K Eneon, 
the eldeil fon of Owen, who was an excellent 
prince, loft his life A.D, 983, in attempting to 
fupprefs an infurre£tion in Gnentland, leaving 
two fons, Edwin smd Theodore; and the year 
after, Howel was flaiii in making an incurfioa 
into England, and fucceeded by his brother 
Cadwallon in the principality of North Wales '^. 
Cadwallon defeated and killed his couiin lonaval, 
the fon of his eldeft brother Meyric, and right 
heir to the principality j but was himfelf defeated 
and flai^ the year after by Meredyth ap Owen, 
who thereby got poifeffion of North Wales. 
Owen prince of South Wales dying A. D. 987, 
his youngeft fon Meredyth^ who had conquered 
North Wales, feized alio South Wales, exclud- 
ing his two nephews, Edwin and Theodore, the 
fons of his elder brother Eneon. As Meredyth 
was an ufurper of North Wales from Edwal ap 
Meyric, and of South Wales from Edwin ap 
Eneon, his reign was one continued fcene of war 
and confufion ; and the Danes taking advantage 
of thefe intefline broils, obliged him to pay a 
tribute of one penny for eyery man in Wales ^\ 

'•I Powel, Hift. Wales, p. 6s» "4 Id. p. 67. 

*«' Id. p. 70, 

which 
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which was calted the tribute of the black army^. A»D.978f 
Meredith, after a turbulent and unhappy reign, ^^ '**^** 
died A* D* 998, leaving only one daughter, named 
Angarad^ who married Lhewelyn ap Sitfylht, a 
nobleman defcended by his mother from the an« 
dent princes of North Wales. 

The death of prince Meredith without male 
iffue, and the infancy of lago, the fon of Edwal, 
occafioned frefli difputes about the fucceffion. 
At length an adventurer, named Acdan ap Blego* 
tedj whofe birth was fo obfcure, that even the 
Welfh genealogifls cannot inform us who was 
his grandfather, triumphed over all his rivals, 
and became prince of North Wales A.D. 1003, 
and kept pofleffion of it to A. D, 1015, ^hen he 
was flain in battle with his four fons, by Lhe- 
welyn ap Sitfylht*^'. Wales enjeyed great pro- 
fperity under the government of Lhewelyn. 
The earth brought forth double ; the people 
profpered in all their affairs, and multiplied 
** wonderfully ; the cattle increafed in great 
** number ; fo that there was neither beggar nor 
** poor n^an from the fouth to the north fea "**.'* 
This prince was flain in battle A.D. 1021, by 
Howel ap Edwin ap Eneon ap Owen ap Hpwel 
Pha, the right heir of the principality of South 
Wales* Though Lhewelyn left a fon named 
Gryffythj he was fucceeded in the government of 
North Wales by lago ap Edwal ap Meyric ap 
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A.D. 97», Edwal Voel, the right heir of that principalit7 *'^. 

" *<* ^^^^' xhe goverament of South Wales was long dif- 
puted between Howel, the right hdr^ and an 
ufurper named Rythereh ap UJlyn^ who fell in 
battle A. D. 1052 ; by which Howel obtained 
poffeffion of the territories of his anceftors **^* 
Gryff*yth, the fon of Lhewelyn late prince of 
North Wales, was very young when his father 
was killed ; but as foon as he arrived at the manly 
age, he coUeded an army of adventurers, and 
the friends of his family, A. D. 1037^ with 
which he defeated and kiUed lago ap Edwal, 
and got poffeffion of North Wales ; to which he 
foon after added South Wales, by tl^ expuliion 
of its prince Howel '". This Gryffy th ap Lhe- 
welyn prince of all Wales was one of the brayeft 
princes that ever reigrted in that country. He 
not only defended his own dcnninions . againft all 
his enemies with undaunted courage^ but he 
made frequent incurfions into England. In one 
of thefe, A.D. IP55, he firft plundered, and 
then burnt Hereford, and carried away many 
captives and much fpoil **. At length the in- 
roads of this bold iavader became fo frequent 
and deftrudive, that Harold, who afpired to the 
crown, of England, ^thought he coqld do iK>thing 
more popular than to put an effectual flop to 
them; which he accompliflied in the manner 
above related "^ After the death of Gryffyth^ 

109 Powel, Hift. Wales, S7. «'o Id. ibid. »" Id. p^ji. 

i»Id. p. 1^79. Simon Dunelm. R* Horeden. Anna!, 
in See !>• 150. 
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king Edward to whom the Welfli had yielded '^'^•97?» 
the nomination of their prince, appointed Blethyn ^ ^i^ ^ ^w 
and Rywalhan, the fons of the princefs Angharat, 
and uterine brothers to Gryflyth, to be gover- 
nors or princes of North Wales ; while Meredyth 
ap Owen ap Edwin was, by the fame authority, 
appointed prince of South Wales ; and thefe , 

three were princes of Wales when William duke 
of Normandy landed with his army in England, 
A.D. ro66"^ 

It cannot be denied by any unprejudiced friend ?'^?!L*^*^ 
-of truth, that the hiftory of Scotland, in this 
period, is very dark and doubtfpl; — that many 
of the narratives of its modern writers are not 
fupported by fufEcient evidence, and will hardly 
bear a critical inveftigation. This darknefs and 
uncertainty is owing to various caufes ; but 
chiefly to the lofs of records, chronicles, and 
other hiftorical monuments in the long and cruel 
wars between the Scotch and Englifli in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, and to the too 
hafty deftrudion of monafteries, and their li- 
braries, at the Reformation "^ A few fragments, 
which bear the marks of genuine antiquity, have 
efcaped the general wreck, and yield a little 
light, which becomes gradually more clear as we 
approach the conclufion of this period "^ 

Though Kenneth IT. at his death, A. D. 994, Conftanr 
left a fon named Malcolm\ prince of Cumberland, ' - 
he was fucceeded in the throne of Scotland by 

"♦ PowePg Hift. p. loj. "S See Innes's Crrtical Eflays 

p. 55s— -5S6. ii« Id. ii» iippend. 

Con- 
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A.D. 97S, Conftantme, the fdn of Culen, his immediate prc- 
>;^^^ . deceffor, according to the frequent cuflom of 
thofe times "^ This was the occafion of a eiril 
war between Malcolm and Conflantine; in the 
courfe of which the latter was flain in a battle 
which was fought at Cramond A. D. 996 "^ 
Crime. But Malcplm, who was not prefent in this 

battle, did not reap any advantage from this 
riftory. For Grime, the fon df the late king 
Duff, collefting the fcattered remains of Con- 
ftantine's army, haftened to Scone, and was: there 
advanced to the throne by his followers. Mal- 
colm, who was (hen in Cumberland^ was much 
provoked at this fecond exclufion from his father's 
throne, and profecuted the war with fo much 
fury, that the unhappy country was threatened 
with deftruftion. To prevent this, Fothad, a 
pious and much refpeded bifhop, interpofed, 
and laboured to bring about a peace j which he 
at length accomplifhed on thefe terms: " That 
** Grime fhould enjoy the kingdom for his life ; 
" and that Malcolm fhould fucceed him ; and( 
** th^t from thenceforward the rule of fucceffion 
eftablifhed by the late king Kenneth, viz. that 
a father fhould be fucceeded by his fon, rather 
than^ by his nephew, fhould be inviolably 
" obferved"^** After this peace had continued 
about eight years, the war was rekindled ; and 
Grime being mortally wounded in a battle on 
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Afceiifron-day A. D. 1004, died the day after, A.ty.'^ih 
and was fucceeded by Malcolm, with the con- ^^^^ 
fent of all parties '*^ 

Malcolm IL while he was priiice of Cumber- j^^i. 
land, never would coiifent to pay the ignomi-k colnilL 
nious - tax of Danegelt, which involved him in 
continual quarrels with the Danes. They even 
purfued him into his new dominions, after his 
acceffioti to the throne of Scotland; but were 
defeated by^ an army commanded by his grands 
fon Duncan. Provoked at this defeat^ they in- 
fefted the coafts of Scotland for fotne years with 
frequent defcent^, fought feveral battles,- with 
various fuccefs, and at length gained fome foot* 
iiig in the countries of Moray and Buchan ; but 
were foon after forced to evacuate thefe countries, 
with a promife never to return "S After the 
departure of thefe unwelcome guefts, Scotland 
enjoyed a profound peace for about twenty years : 
a thing not very common in thofe turbulent un- 
fettled times. 

King Malcolm II. if We may believe fome p3|,„|o„g 
hiftorians, was a prince of the moft unbounded ftory. 
liberality, and gave away all the crown-lands to 
his nobility as a reward for their bravery againfl: 
the Danes ; referving no property to himfelf and 
his fucceffors but the Mute-hill of Scone"*. 
But this is both incredible in itfelf, and .contra- 
difted by the fubfequent narrations of thefe very 

J*o Buchan. 1. 6, Fordun, 1. 4.. c. 40. 
**■ Bocth. K «• Buchan. 1.6. 
' x^i ^ee Maitland^s Hift. Scotl. vol. t. p« 3 19. f ordun^ h 4. c. 43. 
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A.D.f7«f vmb&rSj who tell us of bifhopricks ereSed, 
. J ^ ^ . monafteriej built, and endowed with many lands, 
by. this king (after he is fuppofed to have de- 
nuded himfelf of all his pofTeflions), and by his 
immediate fucceffors^ Malcolm was furprifed 
and flain by fome confpirators in the caftle of 
Glamisy A. D. 1034, in the eightieth year of 
his life, and the thirtieth of his reign "^ 
Duncan, Duncan prince of Cumberland, fon to Beatrix:, 
the eldeft daughter of king Malcolm, and Crynyn 
Abthane of the ifles, fucceeded his grandfather 
in the throne of Scotland. The beginning of 
this prince's reign was difturbed by an infurrec- 
tion, raifed chiefly by one Macdowal a powerful 
chieftain of the weftern ifles, afl5fl:ed by many 
adventurers from Ireland, and the neighbouring 
coafts of Scotland, where they committed great 
ravages. But thefe infurgents were defeated, and 
almoft all cut in pieces, by Bancho thane of 
Lochaber, and Macbeth the king's coufln, fon 
of Doaca, the late king Malcolm's youngeft 
daughter, and Finele thane of Angus **^. Soon 
after the fuppreflion of this infurredion, Swein 
kiiig of Norway invaded Scotland with a great 
fleet and army, and defeated Duncan in a bloody 
battle near Culrofs, who retired with the remains 
of his army to Perth ; which was immediately , 
invefted by the vigors. The Scots being hard 
preflTed, propofed an acconunodation ; and while 
the conditions of it were, negociating, fent a pre- 

<>S Fordun, 1. 4. c. 41. "^ Buchanan, 1. /• 
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fent of provifions, and great quantities of liquors^; A.D.97*» 
to the king of Norway and his army; This ****^ 
proved to them, as it was intended, a iktal pire^ 
fent ; for drinking plentifully, according tb theii? 
cuftom, they were not only intoxicated, but 
thrown into a profound fleep, by the fomniferous ^ 
quality of the liquor, in which nightihade had 
been infufed. When the Norwegians were ia 
this condition, the Scots fallied out, cut thd 
greateft part of them in pieces ; and king Sweint 
being carried to his ihips in a ftate of infenfibi-^ 
lity by fome of his attendants, was prefervcd 
with great difficulty "*. It muft, however, bd 
confefled, that Fordun, the mod ancient Scotch 
hiftorian, makes no mention, either of the above 
rebellion or invafion ; but exprefsly affirms, that 
Scotland enjoyed a profound peace, both from 
foreign and domeftic enemies, during the wholtf 
rdgn of king Duncan '**. However this may be^ 
it is univerfally acknowledged, that Duncan v^a^ 
a juft and good prince, but of too mild and 
gentle a fpirit for the times in which ha livedi 
This encouraged his bold ambitious coufin Maic* 
beth to form a plot for depriving hioi of his 
crown and life ; which he executed 'at Invemefs^ 
A. D. 1040; and was immediately after crowned 
king of Scotland by his followers^ to the exclu^ 
fion of Malcolm Canmore prince of Gumber-< 
land, and Donald Bane, the two fons cS thef 
murdered king "^ 

>^? Boet. 1. 2. Suchan. I. 7. '^ Fordun, L 4* c«44* . 

1*' IJ. C.44, 45* Itoct.']. is. Butb.l. 7^ *$ 
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A.D. 97S> Thefe two young princes, having heard of their 
^_r- ,-ul- father's death, raifed fome forces to avenge his 
Macbeth, murder, and affert their own rights ; but find- 
ing themfelves too weak to contend with the 
ufurper, they left the kingdom to preferve their 
lives. Malcolm retired into his principality of 
Cumberland, and Donald into the weftem 
ifles "'. Macbeth being now in the peaceable 
poffefEon of the throne, endeavoured to fecure 
it, by a juft and popular adminiftration, proteft- 
ing his fubjefts from the lawlefs violence of rob- 
; bers, and the oppreffions of the nobility. By 
thefe means the firft ten years of his reign were 
very happy, being undifturbed, either by in- 
teftine commotions or foreign invafions. By 
degrees, however, Macbeth departed from this 
wife and juft courfe of government, and dege- 
nerated into a fufpicious and cruel tyrant. Be- 
coming jealous of Bancho thane of Lochaber, 
who had been the chief inftrument of his eleva- 
tipn to the throne, he invited him, with his fon 
Fleance, to an entertainment, and appointed 
certain affaffins to kill them both in their return 
home; by whom Bancho was adually flain, and 
Fleance made his efcape with great difficulty '**. 
Several noblemen, who were fecretly in the in- 
tereft of Malcolm prince of Cumberland, hear- 
ing of the fate of Bancho, abandoned their coun- 
try, and retired into the territories of that prince, 
for their own prefervation. Macduff thane of 
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Fife was one of thefe fugitives, who retired with A.D.978» 
fo much precipitation, that he left his wife and 
children behind him, who were all put to death by 
Macbeth, and his eftate confifcated '^^ .Thefe 
exiles, and particularly Macduff, earneftly mtreated 
Malcolm to raife an army, and invade Scotland, in 
order to vindicate his own right and theirs, and to 
take vengeance on the tyrant for their- common 
injuries. The prince^ after fome hefitation, com- 
plied with their intreaties ; and having obtained 
a confiderable aid from Edward the Confeffor, 
king of England, commanded by the famous 
Seward earl of Northumberland, he entered 
Scotland at the head of a powerful army, A. D. 
1054 '^^ Macbeth, who was a brave and war- 
like prince^ was not wanting to himfelf on this 
occafion ; but raifing all his forces, encountered 
the invaders in feveral aflions ; in one of which 
carl Seward loft his eldeft fon, a young nobleman 
of great hopes ^'*. By degrees, all the low coun* 
tries fubmitted to Malcolm, and Macbeth re- 
tired into the highlands, trufting much to the 
difficulty of the country and the ftrength of his 
caftle of Dunfinnan. Near this place a decifive 
battle was fought, A. D. 1057 ; in which Mac- 
beth was defeated, and ilai|i by the hands of 
MacduflF, and the greateft part of his army cut 
in pieces '". A few of Macbeth's moft zealous 

'Xo Fordun, 1. 4. c. 46. 

^)' Id. 1. 5. c. I, ft, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. R. Hoveden. Annal. 
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A.D.973» paitUans, wlip ffcape4 from this battle, defpair^ 

to 106 , j^g ^ mprcy from the conqvieror, jHrociaimed 

liulahy the fon of the late ufurper, king. Su^ 

Lulah, who was a weak princey was defeated 

a^nd ilain at In Strathbolgie, ^bout foi^r months 

sifter the battle of Dmifinnan '^. UpoB this all 

Scotland fubmitted with joy to Malcolm, who 

^as crowned at Scone, amidfl: the acclan^ations 

of an infinite multitude of people of all ranks. 

This prjnce, who was furnamed Canmore^ or 

Great Heady filled the throne of Scotland .when 

William duke of Normandy landed with his 

arnay ii; England, A. D, 1066; and therefore 

the events of his reign fall more properly to be 

related in the firit chapter of the third boo)^ of 

tbisTifork. 

»J* Fordun, 1. 5, c, 8, 
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CHAP. II. 

The hijiory of Religion in Britain j from the arrival 
of the Saxons J A. D. 449, to the landing of 
. William duke of Normandy^ A. D. i o66, 

THE arrival of the Saxons in Britain was as Plan of 
fotal to the facred as to the fecular interefts ?*'• ^^^^ 
of thofe who invited them ; and it brought about 
as great a revolution in the religious as in the 
civil ftate of this ifland. .For the Saxons^ who 
came pver under Hengift and^ Horfa, and thofe 
who followed them at different times, and under 
d^rent leaders, being all Heathens and idoIa« 
ters, extirpated the Chriftian religion, with its 
profellbrs, wherever their arms prevailed, and 
introduced their own abfurd and impQus fuper- 
ititions in its place. At length, however, thefe 
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Pagan invaders were by degrees converted to 
Chriftianity, and from thenceforward joined with 
the other inhabitants of this ifland in the pro- 
feflion of that holy religion. In order, therefore, 
to give our readers a diftindt view of the ftate of ■ 
religion in Britain during this long period, it ^11 
be neceffary to lay before them, — i. A very 
brief delineation of the religion of the Anglo- 
Saxons ' while they continued heathens, and of 
the ftate of the Britifli churches in thofe unhappy 
times ;— 2. An account of the converfion of the 
feveral ftates of the heptarchy to the Chriftian 
religion ; — and, 3. The church hiftory of all the 
nations of Britain, from the converfion of the 
Saxons to the landing of the Normans. 



SECTION I. 

The hiftory and delineation of the Religion of the 
Heathen Saxons ^ from their arrival in Britain^ 
A. D. 449, to the coming of Aujiin for tbeit 
converfion^ A. D. 596, with a brief account of the 
Jiate of the Chriftian churches in Britain in that 
period. 

Ccntv. A S the Anglo-Saxons, who fettled in Britain 
hr^T*^ XjL in the fifth and fixth centuries, came from 

Plan or , t_ n r 

this fee- the north-weft corner of Germany, contiguous to 
Denmark, we have reafon to belicye that their 
religion was the fame, or vpry nearly the fame, 
y^ith that oi the Pagan Danes. In d0ine?^fing 

the 
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< - . 

the Pagan religion of the . Anglo-Saxons sind Cent, v. 
Danes, we Ihall give a very brief account, of its "^'"""^ 
priefts, who taught its principles, and performed 
its facred rites ; of the religious principles which 
they taught ; of the deities whom they worfhip- 
ped; of the various afts of worfhip which they 
paid to thefe deities, with their times, places, 
and other drcumftances. This was the order 
obferved in ^efcribing the Druidifm of the ancient 
Britons ' ; and there is no reafon to deviate from 
it on this occafion. 

It muft be confeflfed, that it is impoffible to Anglo- 
give fo fatisfaftory an account of the Saxon and ^^''n**^*"** 
Danifh priefts as we did of the Britifli Druids.; prieftt. 
becaufe thofe priefts were almoft quite unknown 
to the Greek and Roman writers. JuUus Csefar 
pofitively affirms, " That the Germans had no 
*' Druids to prefide over the rites of their reli- 
^* gion*." By this he cannot mean, that the 
Gerinans had no priefts, but only that their 
priefts were not called Druids, and were not in 
all refpeds the fame with thofe of .the Gauls and 
Britons. This aiflertion of Caefar hath indeed 
been called in queftion by feveral modern au- 
thors ; but the pofitive teftimony of fuch a writer 
as Caefar, who had fo good an opportunity of 
knowing the truth of what he teftified, is more 
to be regarded than the vague conjediures of a 
thoufand moderns'. Though Tacitus frequently 

' S«e vol. I. p. 135. * Caefar de Bel. Gal. 1. 6. 

t Eiiui Shcdiiu^ p. S54« Frikinti p. 44.. Ke^fler^ p. 37S. 

mentions 
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csbnt.v. mentions the priefts of the ancient Germans, he 
^^^'~*^ never calls them Druids, as he doth thofe of the 
' ancient Britons ; and Cluverius, one of the moil: 
learned of the German antiquaries, confefleth, 
diat he had not been able to difcover the name 
of thofe priefts*. The coiije£hires of the two 
learned authors mentioned below, con<:eming 
this matter, are not fupported by fuffident evi« 
dence\ 
Their bie« We know not, with any certmnty, what were 
^^ ^' the different degrees and orders in the hierarchy 
of the Saxon and Danifli prieAs, or wliether, 
like the Druids, they were divided into feveral 
clafles, which performed diftind parts in their 
rebgious rites. In a celebrated temple of Odin, 
or Wodin, the chief deity of both thefe na<» 
tions, it is faid, there were twelve Drottes of 
fuperior dignity, who prefided over all the af- 
£pdrs c^ religion, and governed all the other 
priefts*. There was one who bore the name, 
and exercifed the office, pf thq chief prieft in 
the kingdom of Northumberland, and probaUy 
m each of the other kingdoms of the heptarchy % 

4 Tuit Annal. 1. 14. c. )e. Cluver. Oermaiu Antiq. p. i6€* 

5 Mr. Mallet, in hit IntroduAion to the Hifiory of Denmark, c«4, 
conjectures, that the Heathen prieftt among the Danes were called 
^rottn, and that there is fbme affinity between Dnttis and Druidi, 
Btit the etymologies of thefe two wordt are totally diiffmnc. Dr; 
Macpherfon, DilTertat, 19, thinks that Coig|^ was the name of the 
priefls among the Heathen Saxons { but it feems rather to be the 
proper name of a particular perfon. 

6 Msillcti IntrodiK* Hift* Denmark, c. 7* Badsi Hift« Bcclef* 1. ■• 
C.13. ? Mal^^V ^^^* ^*?* 
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The priefthood among the Ps^es and SaxQOs^ Cent«v. 
ais among many other ancient nations, was c<?n- ^*--v^*^ 
fined to certain families, and defcapded from 
£ather to fon ^ The Heathen Danes and Saxons 
had alfo priefte&s, who officiated in the templea 
of their female deities ; and Frigga, their chitf 
goddefs, was ferved by l^ngs daughters and la(Ues 
of the higheft ranl^ % 

The Germans, as we are affured by Caefar, Their 
were not fuch bigots as the Cauls and Britons, honJirs?* 
but rather a little lukewarm in religious mat^ 
tersj and in confequence of this, their priefts 
did n6t enjoy fo many honours, nor accumulate 
fo much wealth, as the Druids ^^ We hear 
nothing of the Danifli or Saxon priefts ading 
the part of legiflators and fiipreme judges among 
l^efe haughty nations, obliging the greatefl 
kings, and moil powerful ftates, to fubmit to 
. iheir decifions. The chief prieft of the Nor. 
thumbrians complained bitterly' that he had 
. ires^ped very little honour or advantage from all 
his devotions to the gods } which made him fuf- 
pe^f that the gods whom he worihipped had no 
pQwer to reward their votaries. " There is not 
^^ one of your fubje£ts (faid this high-pried to 
^* king Edwin) who hath ferved the gods with 
^^ fo much devotion as I have done; and yet 
^^ there are niany of them who have received 
•* more ample rewards and greater honours, and 

* Mallet. Introduc. Hi((. Peiimrfpi c# %• 

9 Cacfar de Bel. Gal. 1. $, >?. U, \hi^ 

" have 
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Qwuv. « have profpered much better in all their af- 
fairs. If thefe gods had any power, would 
they not exert it in my favour, who have 
** worfliipped them >vith fo much zeal " ?" Ta- 
citus indeed acquaints us, that certain priefts of 
tht god of war attended the armies of the an- 
cient Germans, and flogged the foldiers when 
they committed any crime ". But this was cer- 
tainly no very honourable, ' and probably no very- 
lucrative office. The Danifli and Saxon priefts 
were not only exempted from war, but evea 
prohibited to appear in arms, or fo much as to 
mount a horfe''. But this muft be confidered 
as a mark of difrefpe£t rather than of honour, 
as riding and wearing arms were the moft ho- 
nourable badges of diflindion among thofe war- 
like nations. Their pnefteffes . enjoyed much 
greater authority and higher honours among the 
ancient Germans, and their pofterity in this 
ifland, than their priefts. Some of thefe con- 
fecrated females were confulted as infallible 
oracles, and almofl worfhipped as divinities^; 
but this was as much owing to their gallantry, 
and the high opinion they entertained of the fair 
fex in general, as to their devotion^ 
Their doc. The religious principles of the ancient Ger- 
ferTnown maus, * Daucs, and other northern nations, are 
*f*V^^^* faid to have been originally very pure and ra-^ 

Drdidt. 

ti Beds Hid. Ecclef. I. %. c. 13. 

»» Tacit, de Morib. German, c. 7. 

13 Bedfle Hift.Ecclef. I. 2. c.i3* , 

>^ Cluyer. German* Antiq. p. 165* 

tional} 
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tional; but, like thofe of other Heathen na- 
tions, were gradually corrupted by the invention 
of many abfurd and extravagant fables. Thefe 
principles, however, are better known than thofe 
of many other nations of antiquity ; becaufe their 
priefts^ did not afFeft that myfterioiis fecrecy 
which was obferved by the. Druids and other 
ancient priefts ; and a very curious fyftem of 
their fabulous theology, called the Edda^ hath 
lately been prefented X(y the public in the Eng- 
lifti language '^v To this fyftem we muft refer 
fuch of our readers as are not fatisfied with the - 
following very brief abftrad of their religious 
principles.' 

The ancient Germans, Danes, and other nor- Their re- 
thern nations, were not unacquainted, with the >»?«ow« 
great do£lrine of one Supreme Deity ; V the ao- *^""^'** *f ' 
" thor of every thing that exifteth ; the eternal, 
*' the ancient, the living and awful being; the 
" fearcher into concealed* things j the being that 
never changeth; who liveth and governeth 
during the ages, diredeth every thing which 
is high, and every thing which is low '*.** Of 
this glorious being, they efteemed it impious to 
make any vifible reprefentation, or to imagine 
it poflible that he could be confined within the 
walls of temples '^, But thefe great truths had 
been in fome meafure loft and corrupted by 
the introdudion of a multiplicity of gods and 

15 Sec Northern Antiqtiitiety vol. i. 

16 Mallet Introdu6). Hift. Den. c. 5. « 
'7 Tacit, dc Mor. Germiin. c« o. . 
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Cknf.v. images, before the arrival of the Anglo-Saxoxis 
and Danes in England, as will by and b^ ap- 
pear. The Saxon and * Danifh priefts believed 
and taught the immortality of the human foul, 
and a ftate of I'ewards and punifhments after 
death; rejecting the Druidical do^rine of the 
tranfinigration of fouls as an abfurd fi£Hon^'. 
The place of rewards they call Valhalla^ where 
the heroes fpent the day in martial fports^ and 
the night in feafting on the flefh of the boar 
fcrimner, and drinking large draughts of beer 
or mead out of the fcuUs of their enemies whom 
they had llain in battle, prefented to them by 
beautiful young virgins, who waited upon them 
at table ^^ The place of punifliment they called 
Nifiheinty or, T6e Abode of Evil^ where Hela 
dwelt ; whofe palace was Anguijby her table Fa^ 
ntine^ her waiters EMpeStation^ and Delay^ the 
threfhold of her door Precipice^ her bed Leannefsy 
and her looks ftruck terror into all beholders ^. 
in the former of thofe places, all brave and 
good men, and in the latter, all cowards and 
bad men, were to refide to the end of this 
world, when the heavens and the earth, and 
even the gods themfelves, were to be confumed 
by fire**. After this general conflagration, a 
new and more glorious world was to arife out 
of the aihes of the former ; the heroes, with all 
good and juft men, were to be admitted into 

'S Mallet Itftroduf^. c. 6, Kcylter Antiq. Sfptent. ^.lij^ 
^9 Id. ibid. >» Id. ifcrid. 

*i Edda Ittand, fsblc ij. 
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Gimle, a palace built of fiuning gold, far more C«Bt.v, 
beautiful than Valhalla; and cowards, affaffins, '-•-"^'^"*~ 
falfe fwearers, and adulterers, were to be con« 
fined in Naflrande, a place built of the carcafes 
of ferpents., far more difmal than Niflhdm "• 
The moral precepts which were moft inculcated 
by the Saxon and Danifh priefls, were thefe 
three; — ^To worlhip the gods,— To do no 
wrong,— and, To fighx bravely in battle ^K 
Their knowledge in morality, however, was not 
confined to thefe three heads, but they occa* 
fionally recommended many other virtues ; and 
it will not be eafy to find, among compoikions 
merely human, a more beautiful coUedion of 
prudential and moral maxims than in the Ho- 
vamaal, or fublime difcourfe, afcribed to Odin, 
the chief deity of the Heathen Danes and 
Saxons *\ 

Odin is believed to have been the name of the Thtir 
one true. God among the firfl colonies who came ^^ 
from the eafl, and peopled Germany and Scan* Odia* 
dinavia, and among their pofterity for feveral 
ages*^ But at length a mighty conqueror, the 
leader of a new army of adventurers from the 
eafl:, over-run the north of Europe, ere£bed a 
great empire, aflumed the name of Odin^ and 
claimed the honours which had been formerly 
paid to that deity ^^ From thenceforward this 



** Mallet, c. 5. *l Keyfler Antiq. Septent. p. it4.| &c. 

^^ See Northern Antiqaitiet» v. t, p. ao6* 

«5 CluFer. Ger. Antiq. p. 1%%. Millet Introdttft. c.6* 

«« Id, ibiJ. 
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deified mortal, under the name of Odin or 
Wodin^ became the chief objeft of the idola- 
trous worfhip of the Saxons and Danes in this. 
ifland, as well as of many other nations. Hav- 
ing been a mighty and fuccefsful . warrior, he 
was believed to be the god of waf, who gave 
viSory and revived courage in the conflia:*^ 
Having civilized, in fome meafure, the coun- 
tries which he conquered, and introduced art? 
formerly unknown, he was alfo worfliipped as 
the god of arts and artifts. In a word, to this 
Odin his deluded worfliippers impioufly afcribed 
all the attributes which belong only to the true 
God: to him they built magnificent temples, 
offered many facrifices, and confecrated the 
fourth day of the week, which is ftill called 
by his name in England, and in all the other 
countries where he was formerly worfhipped *». 
Notwithftanding all this, the founders of all the 
kingdoms of the Anglo-Saxon heptarchy pre- 
tended to be defcended from Wodin, and fome 
. of them at the diftance only of a few genera- 
tions". ._ 
The god- Next to Odin, Frea, or Frigga, his wife, was 
•leftFre;. ^^ ^q^ revered divinity among the Heathen 
Saxons, Danes, and other northern nations. As 
Odin was believed to be the father, Frea vi-as 
' efteemed the mother of all the other gods'". 
In . the moft aucient tunes Frea was the fame 

t7 Edda inand, fable ,o- ^ ^^' '^'^•^ 

,*> Chron. Saxon, p. 13. 15. 19. *o. 15.69. 77» 

!• Edda, fable 10. r^ 
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mth the godders HertiiuS) ot Earth* who was Cent. v. 
fo devoutly worfliipped by the Angli and other *~^'^'"*^ 
German nations *'. But when Odin, the con- 
queroc of the north, ufurped the honours due 
only to the true Odin, his wife Frca ufurped 
thofe which had been formerly paid to mother 
Earth. She was worihipped as the goddefs of 
love and pleafure, who beftowed on her votaries 
& variety of delights, particularly happy mar- 
riages and eafy child-births ^^ To Frea the 
fixth day of the week was confecrated, which 
ftill bears her name. 

Thor, the eldeft and braveft of the fons of Thor, 
Odin and Frea, was, after his parents, the 
greateO: god of the Saxons and Danes while 
they continued Heathens. They believed, that 
Thor reigfled over all the aerial regions, which 
compofed his immense palace, confiding of five 
hundred and forty halls; that he launched the 
thunder, pointed the lightning, and direfted the 
meteors, winds, and ftorms'^ To him they 
addrefled their prayers for favourable winds, re* 
freihing rains, and fruitful feafons; and to him 
the fifth day of the week, which ftill bears his 
name, was confecrated. 

Befides thefe three greateft divinities, the in/wior 
Saxons and Danes had a prodigious number of 
inferior gods and goddefles, to whom they paid 
fome kind of religious homage. Of thefe it 

V Tacit. <le Morib. OermaiL c.4.o. i* Mallet^ Intro<)uA. c. €• 
II Edda, fable t u 

Vol.111, N will 
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Cent.v. will be fuflScient to name a few. Balder, the 
fecond fon of Odin and Frea, was the god of 
light ; Niord, the god . df waters ; Tyr, the 
god of champions; Brage, the god of orators 
and poets; and Heimdal was the door-keeper 
of the gods, and the guardian of the rainbow ^4 
A malevolent, cunning, and powerful fpirit^ 
named Loke^ was by fome efteemed a god, by 
others an enemy both to gods and men^ by all 
an objcft of many fuperftitious terrors ". Frea 
and Odin had eleven daughters, who were sJI 
goddefles, viz, Eira, the goddefs of medicine} 
Gefione, of virginity ; FuUa, of drefs ; Freya, 
of true love ; Lofna, of reconciliation ; Vara, of 
vows ; Snotra, of good manners ; Gna^ the met' 
fenger of Frea, &c- ^* In a word, all the na* 
tions of the north, and amongft others the 
Danq3 and Saxons, believed that the fun, moon, 
ftars, air, earth, fea, rivers, lakes, woods^ moun-* 
tains, &c. were inhabited and ruled by certain 
genii, who were capable of doing much good 
or much hurt to mankind ; and on that account 
were intitled to forae degree of veneration". 
Such were the vain imaginary deities our un- 
happy anceftors, in the times of darknefs, wor- 
(hipped. It now only remains to inquire, what 
were the various a£ts, and other circumftances, 
of that worlhip. 



9« MalleClntrodua. c. 64 ^5 Id. ibid. 

I* Id. ibid. 37 Id. c, 5. 
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The afts of worihip paid to their gods by the Cen fr.^> ^ 
Heathen Danes and Saxons were thefe four; Rites of 
ibngs of praife and thankfgiving, — prayers and worihip. 
fupplications,-— offerings and facrifices,— incanta- 
tions, and rites of divination ; in order to— ex- 
prefs their admiration of their perfedions, and 
gratitude for their benefits,* — to obtain thofe 
bleffings from them which they defired ; — -to ap- 
peafe their difpleafure, and gain their love,-^and 
to penetrate into their defigns. 

Mankind have been always apt to form their Songiof 
ideas of the difpofitions of the deities whorti **"* ** 
they worlhipped, from thofe which they felt nx 
their own bofoms* Confcibus that nothing was 
more foothing to themfelves than the voice of 
praife, expre^ons of gratitude and admiration; 
thefe th6y conftantly offered to the objefis of 
their worfhip. The fongs of praife compofed in 
honour of Odin, and fung at the folemnities of 
his worfhip, were almofl: innumerable; and in 
thoie fongs, HO fewer than one hundred and 
twenty-fix honourable epithets were bellowed on 
that, god ^^ All the other gods and goddeffes 
had many fongs compofed and fung in their 
praife, with a number of jepithets, in proportion 
to the powers alcribed to them, and the degrees 
of veneration in which they were held by their 
worjQuppers '^ 

3^ Northern Aotiquitiety v. &• p* 289. 

'9 Id.ibid» Tacit, dc morib. Gcrnan. c« a« 
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Ccnt.v. PrflLyers conftituted a very confiderable part of 
^^g^ the worfhip which the Pagan Danes and Saxons 
p^dd to their divinities ; and it was one of the 
chief funSions of their priefts^ to inftrud: them 
in the powers and properties of their feveral gods 
and goddeffes, and in the prayers which they 
were to make to them according to their refpec- 
tive powers. To Odin they were directed to 
pray for viftory in battle ; to Frigga, for fuc- 
ceii in love and courtfhip; to Thor, to avert 
his thunderbolts from themfelves, and point 
them againft their enemies ; to Niord, for proC- 
^rous voyages and fuccefs in fifliingj to Freya, 
for favourable feafons and plentiful crops, &c. ^. 
They boafted much of their exaft knowledge of 
the attributes and funftions of their feveral gods, 
and of the prayers that were to be put up to 
each of them; and to this they afcribed their 
profperity and fuccefs in their undertakings^*. 
But when they did not obtain a favourable imfwer 
to their prayers, they were not afraid to teftify 
their difpleafure againft the gods, by ifliooting 
their arrows and throwing their darts towards 
heaven^*. 

Sacrifices. The Danes and Saxoiis were iiot faring ef 
their offerings and facrifices, to gain the fevour 
and appeafe Ae anger of their gods j and it was 
another branch of the duty of their pricffts to 

*« Edda Idand, FofflcTz, ij. <• Id. ibid. 

4» Olai Magiii Bift. 1. -g, c. 9; 
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inftrua tbem what kind of obladons were moft Ccnt.v. 
acceptable to their feveral deities. To Odin 
they taught the people to facrifice horfes, dogs, 
and lalcons, and on fome occafions cocks, and a . 
fat bull, being all brave and fierce aniinalsj to 
Frigga the largeft hogs; and to Thor fat oxea 
and horfe3^^ Thefe victims were fiain before 
the altar, their blood rec^ved into a veflel pre^ 
pared for that purpofe, and fome part of it 
fprinkled on the aiTembly; the intrails were in* 
fpeded by the priefts, to difcover the will of th« 
gods from their appearances : fome of the flefh 
was burnt on the altar, and on the reft the priefts 
and people feafted ^. At thefe feafts, their fa* 
vourite liquors, beer and ale, were not forgot- 
ten; of which they drank deep and frequent 
draughts to the honour of their gods, putting 
up fome wifli or prayer at every draught. Ii\, 
times of famine, or other national cabnuties, 
or at the eve of fome dangerous war, the Pane^ 
and Saxons, as well as other Heathen nations, 
offered human faciifices to their gods, believing 
them to be more acceptable than any other* 
Thefe unhappy vidtims were commonly chofen 
from among criminals, captives, or flaves; but 
on fome preffing occafions, perfons of the higheft 
dignity were not fpared ^^ 

No nations in the world were more addided Divim. 
to divination, or made greater efforts to pene* ^*®"* 

4» Mallet, Intrcdya. c. 7. 4* Id. ibid. 

45 Id. ibid. 
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Cent*v. tratc into futurity, and difcover the counfels of 
heaven, than the ancient Danes and Saxons. 
Belides thofe arts of divination pradifed by their 
priefts, in common with thofe of other nations, 
they had many others peculiar to themfelves^ 
which may be feen in the authors quoted be- 
low^. They gave great credit to the predic- 
tions of certain old women, who pretended to 
confult the dead, to converfe with familiar Ipi- 
rits, and to have many other ways of difcovering 
the will of the gods, and the iffue of important 
undertakings. Some of thefe women became 
fo famous for their refponfes, that they were 
confulted by the greatcft ftates as infallible 
oracles, and even revered as goddeffes, who, if 
they had lived a few ages later, would have been 
burnt for witches *^ 

Their In very ancient times, the Saxons, Danes, and 

*"***** other northern nations, had no covered temples, 
but worfliipped their gods in facred groves and 
circles of rude ftones. By degrees, however, 
they began to build temples, in imitation of 
other nations, and at length ereded fome of in- 
credible grandeur and magnificence^. In each 
of thefe temples there was a chapel, which was 
efteemed the mofl holy place, whefre the images 

' 46 Tacit, de Morib. German, c.9, 10. Cluver. Antiq; Ger. ). i. 
€.36* Kejffler Antiq. Septent. p. 313, &c. Northern Antiquitic»» 
vol. I. e. 7. 

^ Tacit, de Morib. Ger* c. S. Caefar Bel. Gal. 1. 1. c. 50. 
Ke}fler, p. 59. 

4' Olai Magui Hid. 1. 3. c 6. 
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of the gods were fet upon a kind of altar;, be* Cent. v. 
fore which flood another altar, plated with iron, '^ -^^ 
for the holy fire, which burnt perpetually ; and 
near it a vafe for receiving the blood of the vic- 
tims, and a brufh for fprinkling it upon the 
pedple**. 

About the fame time that the Danes, Saxons, imagei, 
and other northern nations began to build tem- 
ples, they began alfo to fet up the flatues or 
images of their gods in thefe temples* The 
Image of Odin was crowned, and completely 
^rmed» with a drawn fword in his right hand i 
that of Frigga was an hermaphrodite, a bow in 
pne hand, and a fword in the other j that of Thor - 
wa$ crowned with flars, and armed with a pon^ 
derous club; and thofe of the other gods had 
etnblems fuited to their refpeftive attributes *'• 
There were many fuch temples ado.med with 
idols in different parts of \^ngland, while the 
Anglo-Saxons continued Heathens ; but they 
were all deftroyed at th^ir converfton to ChriC- 
tianity*'. 

Though the facred fire was kept perpetually Fcftiwli* 
burning, and facrifices were frequently, perhaps 
daily, offered in the temples of the Danes and 
Saxons ; yet there were certain great feftivals 
that were celebrated with peculiar folemnity. 
One of the greatefl of thefe feftivals was celc- 



49 Mallet, Tol. I. c. 7. 

io MalUt» l4itrodu£l. c. 7. Verftegan*8 ReftitutioDi &c. c. 3. 
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Cent. V. brated at the \rinter folftice, which was the Mo- 
' ' ther Night, both on account of this feilival, and 
of its being the beginning of the Anglo-Saxcm 
year. This feaft was alfo called lule^ a name by 
which the Chriftian feftival of Chriftmas, ob- 
ferved about the fame feafon of the year, is SaU 
known in many parts of Scotland, and in fome 
parts of England. The Heathen lule *was cg> 
iebrated in honour of the god Thor, not only 
with facrifices, but with feafting, drinking, 
dancing, and every poi&ble expreflion of mirth 
and joy ^*. The fecond great feftival was kept 
during the firft quarter of the fecond moon of 
the year, in honour of the goddefs Frea, much 
in the fame manner with the former ^^ The 
third and greateft feftival was celebrated in ho« 
nour of Odin, in the beginning of the fpring^ 
before they fet out on their warlike expeditions, 
in order to obtain viftory from that god of bat^ 
ties. Befides thefe three great feftivals, in ho 
nour of their three greateft gods, they kept 
many others, at different feafons, in honour of 
their inferior deities ^^ 
Differen- Such was the vain, abfurd, and cruel fuperfti-r 
tween ib« -^^^^ which reigned in all thofe parts of England 
paganifm poffeffcd by the Saxons and Danes before thdr 
onsand ' converfion to Chriftianity. The intelligent reader 
^d"tha "^^^ obferve, that though it bore a general re* 
of the an. femblance in feveral particulars to the Druidifm 
4onsl "' 'of ^^^ ancient Britons, it differed from it greatly 

5» Mallet, c. ^ 51 Id. ibid. f* Id. ibid. 

in • 
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in hot a few r^pefls. The Saxon and Daiiiih Cent. v. 
priefts were neither held in fuch profound vene- '^^'^~*^ 
ration, nor enjoyed fo much power, efpectilly 
in civil affairs, as the Druids : their fpeculative 
opinions in many things were very different ; as 
were alfo the objeds, the feafons, and ceremo- 
nies, of their worfhip. 

In the period between the arrival and the con- Church* 
verfion of the Saxons, the Chriftian religion was theBn.^ 
profeffed by all the other nations of Britain, \?''** 
Lept the northern Pifts, among whom it was Vm'.Zt 
alfo introduced by the famous St. Columba, ^^^^^^' 
A* D. ^6$ "• It muft, however, be cbnfeffed, 
that the church-hiftory of the Britons, Scots, and 
Pids, is very imperfed in this period ; either 
becaufe their clergy in thofe calamitous times had 
no leifure to write memoirs of their tranfa£tions, 
or becaufe thofe memoirs have been loft. 

After the departure of Germanus, the Britifli Church- 
churches were governed with great prudence, the Ba! 
and prefcrved from the contagion of herefy, by tons. 
fome of his difciples. Among thefe, Dubritius 
and iltutus were moft diftinguiihed for their 
learning, as well as for their zeal and piety. 
Dubritius was firft bifhop* of LandafF, and after«« 
wards archbifhop of Caerleon ; and had the chief 
diredion of two fchools for the education of 
young perfons for the fervice of the church**. 
Iltutus prefided over a &mous feminary of leaiti- 



$^ B«d. Hid. Ecclef. 1. 3. c. 4. 

s^ Ufler. Primord. Brit. Ecclef. p. 445. 
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Cent.v. ing, at a place which, from him, is ftill caUed 
'„,f-,-4_* Z,^»/^/, or The (hurch of Iltut^ in Glamorgan^ 
fliire". In th^fe academies many excellent 
perfons, who arrived at the higheft dignities in 
the church, both at home and abroad, received 
their ^duc:ation ; as Saoxfon archbifhop of DoJ in 
Bretagne ; St. Magloire, his fucceffor in that 
fee J Maclovius hifliop of St. Malo ; , Daniel 
bifliop of Bangor ; St. Theleau bifliop of Lan* 
daff ; St. David, bifliop of Menevia ; and many 
others ^^ The Britifli <;hurches, therefore, anMdil? 
all the calamities of this period, flouriihed con-i 
fiderably both in piety and learning, under the 
miniftry of Iltutus, Dubritius, their pupils, and 
fucceiTors. It cannot be denied, indeed, that 
Gildas, who flouriflied in thofe times, hath left a 
very difmal pifture of the ignorance and irreli- 
gion of the Britifli clergy. But Gildas was evi* 
dently a man of a quertilous and gloomy temper, 
who painted every thing in the moft unfavour- 
able colours ; and many of the clergy were 
probably far inferior to the eminent perfons 
named above in fandtity or knowledge ^'*. 
Britiih Several Britifli fynods were aflembled. in this 

councils, period ; but we know very little with certainty 
of their tranfaftions. Some of thefe feem to 
have been mixed aflemblies of the mpfl: con- 
fiderable men both in church and fl:ate, for re- 
gulating civil as well as ecclefiaftical affairs ^* 

57 Leiand. Collect, v. 4. p. 4s. 

5» Godwin de praefuK Angltae, p. 600.^^617. '9 Gild. Epift. 

60 Sptflman. ConciL voU i. p. 6o> 61. ' 
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In one of thefe mixed aflemblies. A, D, 465^ Ceni.v. 
idng Vortigem is fidd to have been dethroned, ^^^' 
and Ambroiius chofen king; in another, A* D» 
512, Dubritius was tranflated from Landa£f to 
Caerieon, and St. Theleau appointed bifhop of 
Landaff in his room ; and in a third. A, D. 516, 
the famous king Arthur wa^ crowned, and his 
uncle St. David appointed archbiihop of Caer- 
ieon ; who foon after removed the feat of his fee 
to Menevia, which was afterwards, from him, 
called St.David*s^V This celebrated archbi(hop 
held an ecclefiaitical fynod of all the Britifii 
clergy, A. D. 519, for extirpating the remains, 
and preventing the revival, of the Pelagian 
herefy. Oudocius bifhop of Landaff held three 
provincial fynods of the clergy of his diocefe, for 
infliding the cenfures of the church againfl cer* • 
tsdn powerful delinquents. But the tranfadions 
of thofe fynods refleft very little honour on the 
Britifli princes or clergy concerned in them ; as 
they fhew the former to have been guilty of the 
moft horrid afts of perfidy and cruelty, and the 
latter to have been ready enough to accept of 
liberal donations to the church, as the mofl folid 
evidences of their repentance **. 

The church-hiftory of the Scots and Pi£ls, in Charch- 
this period, is even more imperfeft than that of *V^°/y of 
tne Bntons. A few years before the arrival of andPia*i 
the Saxons, Palladius, a Greek by birth, is faid 
to have been ordained a bifhop by CelefUne biOiop 

*i Spelman. Concil. roU i. p. Co, 6i. *^ IJ. ibid. 

of 
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Cent.v, of Rome, and fent to the Scots who believed in 
Chrift ^K One chief defign of this niiffion feenu 
to have been, to preferve the Chriftian Scots from 
the infedion of the Pelagian, herefy, -which was 
fo zealoufly propagated by their countrymaii 
Celeftius« It is not certainly known hour Jong 
Palladius continued among the Scots, nor who 
fucceeded him in the diredion of their ecclefi- 
aftical affairs ; though it is unqueftionable that 
there mud have been a confiderabie interval be* 
tween his departure or death and the arrival of 
the famous St. Columba from Ireland, about the 
middle of the fixth century*^. This extrzordi* 
nary perfon foon gained fo great an afcendant, 
both over princes and people, that he became a 
kind of didator among the Scots and Pi£b, in 
civil as well as religious matters, for more than 
thirty years *^ Having obtained a grant of tha 
fmall ifland Hii, one of the Ebudse, he there 
built a monaftery, which was long confidered bs 
the mother and queen of all the monafteries in 
Scotland ; and its abbots, though only prefbyters, 
were refpeded as the chief ecclefia(tical perfons 
among the Scots, out of regard to its foun- 
der St. Columba, who was a prefbyter, and not 
a bifhop^. In this monaftery many excellent 
perfons received their education, and were fent 
from thence, not only to inftrud the Scots and 
Pids, but even to convert the Saxons, as we 
(}iall fee in the next fedion. 

61 Bed. Hid. Ecclef. I. i. c. 13. ^4 Id. I. 3. c.4» 

•5 Adamnan- Vita St. Columb. «« Bed. Hift. Ecclef. 1. 3. c,4. 
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We know of no very remarkable change that Cent. v. 
happened in the dodrine, difciplme, or worfliip, 
<rf the Britifh churches, between the arrival and 
converfion of the Saxons ; thofe of the fouth ftill 
adhering to the Gallic ritual, which had been 
introduced among them by St. Germanus bifliop 
of Auxere, and thofe of .the north to that which 
had been introduced by their firft in(lru£tors* 



SECTION IL 

The hi/lory of Religion in Great Britain^ from the 
arrival of Aujiin^ A» D. 596, to A. D. 700. 

^r^HE Saxons, at their coming into Britain, Cent. vr. 
JL were not only pagans, but they were ani- ^^j^* 
mated with the moft violent hatred againft ftauces 
Chriftianity. This appeared by their murdering paved the 
the Chriftian clergy without mercy, and deftroy- way for 
ing their places of worfhip, whenever they fell doaion oV 
into their hands'. Their enmity againft the ^^i^^^* 
Chriftian religion was kept alive, and even more 
inflamed, by their long and bloody contefts with 
the Britons, who were Chriftians. But when the 
fiercenefe of thefe contefts abated, and they began 
to make treaties of peace, and form alliances, 
with the ancient inhabitants of the country, and 
with the other Chriftians, their animofity againft the 
Chriftian religion gradually diminifhed, tbey^ 

^ Bed. Hi/t. Bcclef. 1. 1. c. 15. 

became 
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Cent. VI. became better acquainted with it, and looked 
'~^'~^' upon it with a more favourable eye. The mar- 
riage of Ethelbert king of Kent, A. D. 570, 
with Birtha, daughter of Cherebert king of 
France, a Chriftian princefs of great virtue and 
merit, contributed not a little to abate the pre- 
judices pf that prince and his fubje£):s againft h& 
religion ; for the free exercife of which fhe had 
made ftipulations in the marriage-contraft *• For 
this purpofe, (he was* allowed the ufe of a fmall 
church without the walls of Canterbury, where 
Luidhart, a French bilhop, who came over in 
her retinue, with other clergymen, publicly per-» 
formed all the rites of the Chriftian worfhip'. 
By thefe, and other means, many of the Anglo- 
S^ons, particularly in the kingdom of Kent, 
were brought to entertain fo favourable an opi- 
nion of the Chriftian religion, that they were 
very defirous df being . better inftruded in its 
principles ^. 
Arrival When the Anglo-Saxons were thus difpofed fo 

and fuc. give the gofpel a fair hearing. Providence pro- 
Auftinand vided them with inftruftors. St. Gregory (who 



bis com- 
panions. 



was advanced to the papal chair A* D. 590), 
prompted by his zeal for religion, and having 
his compaffion excited by the fight of fome beau- 
tiful Englifli youths expofed to fale in the ftreefs 
of Rome, refolved to attempt the converfion of 
their countrymen, who, he was told, were (till 

> Bed. Hift. Ecclef. I. i. c.i^ I Id. ibi4. 

^ Grcgor. Epift. 1. 5. cpift. 5S, f^. 
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Heathens K * With this vieWj he appointed p^J^^\ 
Auftin, or Auguftin, a monk of the convent of 
St. Andrew's at Rome, with forty other monks, 
to go into England, and endeavour to bring the 
people of that country' to the knowledge and 
profeffion of Chriftianity^ Thefe miflionaries 
accordingly fet out on their journey ; but before 
they proceeded far, begiiming to reflefl: on the 
great diftance of the country, the ferocious 
charafter of its inhabitants, and their own igno- 
rance of the language of thofe they were appointed 
to inftruft^ they made a (top, and fent bacTs 
Auftin their leader, to reprefent thefe difficulties 
to St. Gregory, and obtain his permifSdn for 
* their return to Rome. But Gregory rejefted 
their requeft, and fent them by Auftin an ani- 
mating letter, exhorting them to defpife all dan- 
gers and difficulties, and proceed boldly in their 
glorious undertaking, for which they would 
obtain an immortal reward in heaven \ By the 
lame meffenger, he fumiflied them with letters 
of recommendation to the king, queen, and 
feveral bifhops of France j who received them 
kindly, and provided them with all neceiTaries, 
particularly with interpreters, who underftoqd 
the language of the Anglo-Saxons, which was 
then nearly the fame \^th that of the Franks^ 
Thus encouraged and provided, Auftin, with 
his companions^ failed from France A. D. 596, 

S Bed. Hifl. Ecclef. 1. x. c.a3. 1. a. c. i. ^ Id. ibid. 

7 Gregor. Epift, 1. 4. epift. 57. 

* Id. i, 5. epift» 54. Bed» 1. 1, c, 23, 14* 

and 
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Cent. VI. and landed in the ifle of Thanet; from ivhenCe 
they immediately difpatched one of their inter^ 
preters, to acquaint king Ethelbert with the 
news and defign of their coming. That prince 
ibon after gave them^ an audience in the open air ; 
and having heard their meffage, replied, that he 
could not without further confideration abandon 
the religion of his anceftors ; but as they baJ 
come fo far on a friendly errand, he afligned 
them a place of refidence in the city of Canter- 
bury, and allowed them to ufe their beft endea- 
vours to convert his fubjefts*. The miflionari^ 
having thus obtained the royal licence, entered 
the city of Canterbury in folemn proceffion; 
carrying before them the pidure of Chrift W 
a filvpr crofs, and iinging the following hymn: 
^* We befeech thee, O Lord! of thy mercy fee 
*' thy wrath and anger be turned away from this 
** city, and from thy holy place; for we have 
*' finned. HallelujsJi !'* In this manner thcjf 
proceeded to the place of their ' refidence, and 
immediately entered on the labours of theii* 
miffion; which were crowned with fuch fuccefs, 
that in a very (hort time the king, and great 
multitudes of his fubjefts, were converted ; of 
whom Auftin baptized no fewer than ten thou- 
land on Chriftmas day'^ Things besting this 
favourable afped:, Auftin made a journey into 
If ranee; and was there, by the arehfaifliop of 

9 Bed. 1. !• c. S5* 

>• Gervaf. Aft. Pontl6c« Cast, apiid dMcm ftript« co(. ids** 
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Aries, confecrated archbifliop of the EngliQi, Centvr. 
hoping that this new dignity would give addi- 
tional influence to his exhortations "• About 
the fame tihie he difpatched two of his com- 
panions to Rome, to acquaint St. Gregory with 
the joyful tidings of the converfion of the Eng- 
lifh ; and with them he fent feveral queftions in 
writing, to which he defired anfwers, for the 
regulation of his future conduft". Some of 
thefe queftions are fo trifling, and others fo in- 
delicate, that it would be very improper to infert . 
a tranflation of them in this place : they may be 
found at full length, with St. Gregory's anfwers, 
in the authors quoted below *'. 

Gregory received the news of Auftin's fuccefs Cent.viL 
in England with great joy; and refolving to Newmif. 
negled nothing in his power to render it ftill .&c. fent'to 
greater, he fent back his meflengers, and with ^"fi**"*^* 
then! Mellitus, Juftus, Paulinus, and feveral 
others, to aiSft; in propagating the ]|nowledge of 
the gofpel among the Englifli. With thefe new 
miflionaries he fent recommendatory letters to 
feveral princes and bifhops of France, and to the 
king and queen of S[ent, with certain prudential 
admonitions to Auftin, a model for the govern* 
ment of the church of England; and a valuable 
prefent of books, veftments, facred utenfils, and 
holy relics ^. One of the advices which Gro» 

" Bed. Hift. I. I. c. 27, " Id. ibid. 

*3 Bed. Hid. Ecctef. 1, t. e.^f, Spelman. ^n. torn. i. p«9$* 

■^ Bed. Htft, Eccicf. 1. 1. c. tS— 33- Spttnyik. Coo. 1. 1. p. Ss.-^ 
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Cent. VII. gtiry gave to Auflin wm, not to deftroy the 
^"^'^^^ Heathen temples of the Englifh, but only to 
rettKive the images of their gods, to wafti th€ 
walk with hdly water, to creS altars, and de- 
pofit relics in them, and fo cotnrert them into 
Chriftian churches ; not only to lave the expenctf 
' of building new ones, but that the people might 
be more eafily prevailed upon to frequent thofe 
places of worfhip to which they had been acciif- 
tomed* He direds him further, to ajccomtno* 
date the ceremonies of the Chriftian worfliip, a^ 
much as poflible, to thofe of the Heathen, that 
the people might not be much ftartled at tfttf 
change; and in particular, he advifes him to 
allow the Chriftian converts, on certain feftivafs, 
to kill and eat a great numbet of oxen ta ibc 
glory of God^ as they had formerly done to the 
honour of the devil'*. Thefe admonitions^ 
which were but too well obferved, introduced 
the grofleft corruptions into the Chriftian wa^ 
ihip, and (hew how much the apoftles of the 
fixth and feventh centuries had departed from the 
fimplicity and finccrity of thofe of the firft, 
«t.Gre. Though Gregory's model for the government 

dd of ^^" t>f the church of England was never put in exe* 
¥crnment cution, the foUowing very brief account of i^ 
church of RMiy not be unacceptable. In a letter to Auftin? 
England, ^j^j^ which he fofit him the pall (an ofnatnent 
peculiar to metropolitans), he direfts him to 
ordain .twelve biftops in his own province ot 

>5 Bed. Hid. Lz.c.30. 
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Canterbury; to fend a bifliop to York; and as Cent.vir, 
foon as the Englifh in the north were converted, 
to ordain twelve other bifhops in thofe parts ^s 
fuflfragans to the fee of York, to whofe bifliop 
he would then fend the pall. He ordains, that 
as long as Auftin lived he Ihould enjoy th^ pri- 
macy over all the bifliops of both provinces, as 
well as over all the Britiih bifliops ; but that 
after his death the metropolitical fee fliould be 
removed from Canterbury to London; and that 
from thenceforward, the archbifliops of London 
and York fliould have precedency, according to 
the feniority of their confecrations **. But 
though thefe direftions might have great influ- 
ence on Auftin and his clergy who had com? 
from Rome, they were fo little regarded by the 
Etiglifli, and fo refolutely oppofed by the Pri- 
tons, that they were never executed. 

Auftin, who feems to have been naturally vajn Aufiin't 
enough, was much elated by thof<; marks pf dif- '"^T^ ft 
tindtion which he received from Rom?, and 1^- theBfitrih 
boured with great earneftnefs to eftablifli hi? to'h'is**8*u. 
"metropolitical authority over the Britifli churches, thonty. 
With this view, he held two councils with the 
Britifli bifliops and clergy ; in Which he propofed 
to them, that if they would acknowledge him 
for their metropolitan ; conform to the churqh of 
Ift^otne in the time of keeping Eafter, and the 
manner of adminlftering baptiTm; and join with 
the Roman clergy an preaching to the Englifli, 

*• Bed. K I. c.i9» 
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ir. 

Cent, vit he would bcar with them m other thbgs *'. But 
the Britons, (Irongly attached to their own an- 
cient cuftoms, and greatly irritated at the pride 
of Auftin, whp did not fo much as rife froni his 
feat to receive them at their coming. into council, 
rejeded all his propofals; which put this meek 
apoftle into fo violent a paffion, that he threatened 
them with the wrath of Heaven, and the hofti- 
lities of the Englilh ''. What influence this good 
man had in drawing down the wrath of Heaven 
on the unhappy Britons, it is not fo eafy to de* 
termine; but we have good reafon to fufpeft, 
that he had but too much hand in kindling the 
flames of war which foon after broke out between 
them and their ancient enemies the Engliih, and 
involved them in very great calamities. 
Awftin Aufl:in, after he had failed in his attempts of 

btftopir** J'^d^cing the Britilh churches under his authority, 
and dies, applied himfelf to enlarge and regulate the 
church of England. He confecrated Juftus to 
be bifliop of Rochefl:er, Mellitus to be bifliop of 
, the Eaft-Saxons, and Laurentius to be his own 
fucceflfo'r in the fee of Canterbury'*. Thefe 
confecrations were performed A. D. 604 ; and 
Auftin died either that year or the year after, 
leaving the knowledge and profeflion of Chriftia- 
nity among the Englifh confined within the narrow 
limits of the little kingdom of Kent ^. 

*7 Bed. 1. s. c.«. Spel. Con. r. i. p. 104. 

'■ Id. ibid. 19 Id. 1.4. c. 3. 

^° Anglia Sacra^ t. z. p. 91. 
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Laurentius, the fucceffor of Auftin, made a Cent.vii. 
new effort to bring the Britifli Chriftians to adopt ^^^^^^^ 
the ufages of the church of Rome, by writing fucceeds 
paftoral letters both to them and to the Scots, 
eameftly intreating them to conform to the rites 
of the Roman church, particularly as to the time 
of keeping Eafter*\ But theferletters made lio 
impreilion on thofe to whom they were ad* 
dreffed, 

Mellitus was more fuccefsful in his endeavours Meiiitut 
to convert the Eaft-Saxons, who inhabited the ^]t*^*. 
countries of Eflex and Middlefex, and were <fertiof 
under t|ie immediate government of Seber, 
filler's fon to Ethelbert king of Kent, to whom 
he was tributary. That prince, by the preach* 
ing of Mellitus, and the influence of his royal 
uncle, was perfuaded to embrace the Chriftian 
religion; in which he was imitated by fo many 
of his fubje£ts, that a biihop's fee was eftabliihed 
at London, which was then the capital of that 
little ftate". Mellitus, the firft bifliop of this 
fee^ made a journey to Rome A.l^. 610, to 
confult with Boniface IV. who then filled the 
papal chair, about the affairs of the church of 
England, and was prefent at a council which 
was then celebrated in that city; and at his 
return brought with him the decrees of that 
council,^ together with letters from the pope to 
Ethelbert king of Kent> and Laurentius arch- 
bifliop of Canterbury 
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Cent.viT, Not long after the return of Mcliitus from 

^ '^'^r^^ Rome, the infant church of England <^as in* 

oHhe*^ volved in very great calamities, and threatened 

In&r with total ruin. For Ethelbert king of Kent 

fccovery. dying February 24, A.D. 616, his fon and fuc» 

ceffor Eadbald married his father's widow, and 

renounced Chriftianity, which did not tolerate 

fuch inceftuous marriages ; and his defefiion 

occafioned the apoftafy of the greateft part of his 

fubjefts *^ Seber, king 'of the Eaft-Saxons, did 

not long furvive bis uncle, but dying that fame 

. year, was fucceeded by his three fons ; who 

having never been Chriftians, rcftored the Pagan 

worihip in their dominions, and obliged Mellitos to 

, retire into Kent *^ 

Here the three bilhops, Laurentius, Jnafhxa^ 
and Mdlitus^ held a confuhation concerning the 
f^refent poftufe of affairs ; and bdng of opinion^ 
that the caufe of Chriftianity sunong the Engiiilfa 
was defperate, they refolved to retire into France, 
OTd referve themfdves for better times. In con*- 
Sequence 6f this refolution, Juftus and MelUtu^ 
adually departed; but while Laurentius wtt 
preparing to follow them, Eadbald king of Kent, 
.ilruck with remorfe lor his criiniaal condu^ 
r'q)udiated his mother-in-law, returned to the 
profeifion of Chriftianity, and encoun^d Lau- 
rentius to refume the duties of his oiEce, and 12^ 
vite bis brethren to wtumj who accordingly 
came back about a year after thdr departure. 

^ Std.m&. Bcdef. 1. a. c. 5. • ^s Id. •Ibid. 
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Jjaftus was reftorcd to the fee of Rocheftqr ; jtwt ^'^- ^^^* 
the Ead-Saxoos (continuing in their ^ijpoflafy, 
Meilitus di4 not recover his bifeopric of Lpn- 
dQn*^ However, Laurentius archbifliop. pf 
Canterbury dying A.D. 619, Mellitus was 
advanced to the archiepiXcopal chair ; in wMch 
be fat about fix years, and was fucceeded by 
Juftus bifliop of Rochefter A. D, 624 *'. 

About this time an event happened that paved Convrr- 
the way for the further propagation of the golpel ^orthu!ll! 
in England. This was the marriage of Edwin briant. 
ki^g of Northumberland to Edelburga, tlaugbter 
of Ethelbert king of Kent ; who being a Chriftis^ • 
princefs, had the free e^rclfe of the Chriftian > 

religion fecured to her ^lod tier houfehold; ..and 
Paulkius being coi^ecrated a bifhc^ by Juftus, h 

accompanied her into Northumberismd ^^ This 
prelate was ^ot only allowed to perfqrm the 
duties of his fSEu:red fimfUon in the <jueen-s 
family, but to preach the golpe;! to as many as 
were willing to hear it. His labouiis for foi^e 
time were not very fuccef&ful ; but king Edwin, 
who was a wife and great piince, having, after 
long confideration, and many confultations iwith 
his council, embraced the Chriftian ireligion, 
lus lexample was ipllow^d by Coiffi the ihig^x* 
prieft and many of his nqbilityj sind gije^t 
multitudes of the common ipepple ^. PauUims 
•commfmly followed ,the i:Qiirj;^ whkh xefidad 

•« Be*!. Hift..Ecc)tf. I. ». t. 5. »T Godwin de Praful. Ang . p. 58. 
•• Bejd. 1. %• e, j. *9 Id. c, 14* 
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Cent.vii. fometimes in Bemicia and fometimes . in Dcira, 
preaching and baptizing his converts in fome 
neighbouring dream or fountain* The crowds of 
thefe converts at length became fo great, that 
F^ulinus is faid to have baptized po few^er than 
twelve thoufand in one day in the ri^er Swale '^t 
By the influence of Edwin, and the miniftry of 
Paulinus, Carpwald king of the Eafl-Anglesi, 
and many of his fubjefts, particularly in Lin- 
colnfliire, were converted". To reward thefe 
mighty fervices, Edward erefted a bifliop's fee at 
York for Paulinus, and even obtained an arcfa- 
bifhop*s pall for him from pope Honorius ^*. 

But when things bore this favourable afpeS, 
the church of Northumberland was almoft entirely 
ruined in a moment, by the deplorable fall of 
the great king Edwin and his army in battfe 
A.D. 633". The apoftafy of the Northum- 
brians was fo general, and the diftraftions of 
their country fo gre^t after that fatal event, that 
paulinus found himfelf obliged to abandon his 
fcattered flock, and retir-e into Kent, where he 
was appointed bifliop of Rochefter. 

Juftus , archbifliop 6f Canterbury dying A. D* 
633, he was fucceeded by Honorius, a difciple 
of St. Gregory, who was confecrated by Pauli- 
nus at Lincoln'*. This prelate was the firft in 
England who began to divide his dioceie into 
pariihes, and fix a refiding. clergyman in each; 
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as before his tii?ie the clergy refided either in Cent.vir, 
monaftcries or bifhops houfes, and made occa- 
fional journeys into other parts, preaching and 
adminiflering the facraments ^K 

The churches of Northumberland and Eaft- Northu«. 

• 

Anglia did not contiue long in a ftate of defo- ^u'^y*" 
lation ; for king Ofwald, who had lived, many Chritti*. 
years among the Scots, by whom he was kindly ""^'^ 
entertained, and inftrui^ed in t^e knowledge of 
Chriftianity, having tecovered the kingdom of 
Northumberland, fent into Scotland for Chrif- 
tian. clergy to inftrud and convert his fubjedsi 
Aidan, one of the moft pious and learned of 
thefe Scotch miflionaries, was appointed the firft 
bifhop of Lindisfame^ or Holy-Ifland ; to which 
place the bifliop*s feat was removed from York^^ 
By the labours of Aidan, and many other Scotch ; 

monks who followed him into England, the Nor- 
thumbrians were foon jreftored to thfe knowledge 
and profeffioti of Chriftianity". As the Eaft- 
Angles had apoftatized at the fame time, th^y 
were reftored in the fame manner with the Nor- 
thumbrians. For Sigebert, a prince of their 
royal family, having lived fome time in exile 
^mong the Franks, and been by them converted 
to Chriftianity, at his reftoration to his king- 
dom, brought with him Felix, a Burgundian 
prieft, who was appointed the firft bifhop of the 
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Cefit.vn. Eaft-Angles, and had his fee fixed at a place 

~' called Ikmnoc ^'. 
^*v5*^ff"™ About the fame time that Chriftianity was thus 
conirttie<i. rcftored among the Northiimbrians and Eaft- 
Angles, it began to be preached to the Weft* 
Saxons by Berinus, a miflionary from Rome^. 
The arrival of Ofwald king of Northumberland 
at the conit of Cynigtfel king of Weflfex, A. R 
635, to marry the daughter of that prince, con- 
tributed greatly to the fuccefs ei Berinus : for 
by his perfuafion Cynigifel not only embraced 
the Chriftian religion, but alfo founded an epifcopal 
fee at Dorchefter ; of which Berinus was the firft 
bifliop*'. 

When the Eaft-Saxons had continued about 
forty years in a ftatc of apoftafy, Sigebert tbdr 
king was perfuaded to embrace Chriftianity hy 
Ms Iriend Ofwi king of Northumberland ; and 
^reat multitudes of his fubjefts were CQHverted 
by the miniftry of Chad, a Northumbrian prieft, 
who was confecrated bifhop of London by.Finanus 
bifliop of Lindisfarne ^\ 

Though the middle parts of England^ which 
conftituted the powerful kingdom of Mercia, 
^ere furroimded by Chriftian ftates on allhandSj 
they continued a long time In Pagan darknds. 
Thefe parts however were at length vifited by 
the light of the "gofpel, about the middle of the 
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ieventh century, in^ the foilowing manner *\ Cent.vif, 
Piada, the eldeft fon of Panda king of Mercia^ v-i-v-i*^ 
having vifited the court of Ofwi king of Nor-' 
thumberland in order to marry AlchSida, the ! 
daughter of that prince, was there converted t» 
Chriftianity, with all his followers. At his re- 
turn home, he carrie4 with him four clergymeni^ - 
named Cbad^ Adda^ Belk^ and Diuma^ who 
preached the gofpel in Mercia with ^great fuc- 
cefs ; and the lafl of thefe, who was a Scotchman^ 
was confecrated the iirft bilhop of the Mercians hy 
bifliop'Finanus ^^ 

From the above account, it appears, that the D^cpotei 
l^nglifli in the kingdoms of Kent and Weffex about tbe 
were converted to and inftrufted in the Chrif. ^^ping 
tian religion by miilionaries from Rome and E^^*"^ 
France; while thofe of Mercia and Northum- 
l3erland received the light of the gofpel from 
preachers of the Scotch nation. AH thefe dif- 
' ferent teachers eftablifhed the rites and aifages 
of the churches from whence they came, ia 
thofe which they planted ; which gave rife to 
many controverfies between the Englifh churches 
in the fouth, and thofe in the north, about their 
refpe&ive cuftoms.} particularly about *the time 
of keeping Eafter, and the form of the cccle- 
fiaftical tonfure. The churches planted by the 
Roman iniffionaries kept Eafter on the firft Sun* 
day ^after the fourteenth and before the twenty. 
Xecond day of the iirft moon after the vernal 
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Cent. vir. equinox ; and thofc planted by the Scotch kept 
that feftival on the firft Sunday after the thir- 
teenth and before the twenty-firft day of the 
fame moon^. By this means, when the four- 
teenth day of that moon happened to be a Sun- 
day, thofe of the Scotch communion celebrated 
the feaft of Eafter on that day ; whereas thofe of 
the Romifh communion did not celebrate tbm 
till the Sunday after* The Roman clergy in 
the fouth of England, animated with the haughty 
intolerant fpirit of the church from whence they 
came, were not contented with enjoying their 
own cuftoms in peace, but laboured with much 
violence to impofe them upon the Britons, Scots, 
and northern Englilh, who were all abundant/y 
tenacious of their own ufages. At length a fa- 
mous council was fummoned by Ofwi king of 
Northumberland at Whitby in Yorkfhire, A. D* 
664, to dietermine this mighty controverfy; 
which occafioned no little confiifion in his own 
family, his queen and fon following the Roman 
ritual, while he obferved the Scotch^ The prin- 
cipal champions on the Romifli fide at this coun- 
cil were, Agelbert bifhop of the Weft Saxons, 
with Agatho, James, Romanus, and Wilfred, 
priefts ; while Colman bifliop of Lindisfarne, 
with fome of his clergy, managed the argument 
on the other fide. The Scotch orators main- 
tained. That their manner of celebrating Eaft^f 
was prefcribed by St. John the belpved dif- 
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ciple; and the Romanifts affirmed, with eqUal Cent.viL 
confidence, that theirs was inftituted by St. 
Peter, the prince of the apoftles, and the door- 
keeper of heaven. Ofwi was (truck with this 
laft circumftance ; and both parties acknow- 
ledging that Peter kept the keys of heaven, the 
king declared that he was determined not to 
difoblige this celeftial porter upon any account, 
but to obferve all his inftitutions to the utmoft 
of his power, for fear he fhould turn his back 
upon him when he came to the gate of heaven. 
This fagacions declaration was applauded by the 
whole aflembly ; and the Roman orators ob^ 
tained a complete vidory : at which bifhop Col- 
man, and many of his clergy, were fo much 
offended, that they left England, and returned 
into their native^ country ^^ Though venerable 
Bede cenfures thefe Scotch clergy with great fe- 
verity,* for the abominable error into which they 
had fallen about/ the time of keeping Eafler, he 
commends them very much for their great learn- 
ing, piety, and virtue; particularly for their 
contempt of riches, and their great dih'gence in 
their miniflerial offices ; which made fome little 
atoneipent for their moft pernicious herefy ^. 
After the departure of (]!olman, one Tuda was 
chofen bifhop of the Northumbrians ; but he 
dying not long after, Wilfred, who had been 
preceptor to Alchfred prince of Northumbef- 
• land, and the chief fpeaker on the vidorioUs 
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Cent. Til. fide at the late council of Whitby^ was eleded 
'^-*"'^*'* in his room, and fent into France to receive 
confecration. He was accordingly consecrated 
by his friend Agilbeftus, now archbifhop of 
Paris ; but making too long a ftay abroad, hi» 
fee was filled up in his abfence by Ceada a 
Scotchman, but of the Roman communion, who 
was confecratcd by Wini, the firft bifliop of Win- 
chefter^^ 
Theodore After Ofwi king of Northumberland embraced 
o'/ca'if-**''^ the Roman cuftoms, he became zealous m his 
tcrbury* ^cudeavours to bring all the EngliQi churches to 
a conformity with and obedience to the church 
of Rome. With this view, he joined with Eg- 
bert king of Kent in fending Wighart, eleft of 
Canterbury, to Rome, to be confecrated ac- 
cording to the Roman ritual. Wighart was re- 
ceived and treated with great refpeft at Rome, 
but died, before his confecration, of the plague, 
which then raged in that city^% Upon this, 
Vitalian, who then filled the papal chair, took 
a bold ftep, and made choice' of one Theodore 
a native of Tarfus in Cilicia, a man of courage, 
. learning, and good fenfe, to fill the place for 
which Wighart was defigned, and confecrated 
him archbifliop of Canterbury 25th March, 
A. D. 668 ^. Theodore having received the 
clerical tonfure after the Roman form, fet out 
^ for England J where he arrived in May 669, 
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and. was favourably received by Egbert king of Cent, v 11. 
Ktnty and the other Englilh princes. Soon after ~^'^*~^ 
his arrival, the new archbifliop vifited ail the 
Englifli churches, CQnfecrated bifhops where they 
were wanting, and reduced every thing to a per- 
feGt conformity to the churth of Ro'rae. In this 
progrefs he terminated the difpute between Ceada 
and Wilfred about the bifhopric of the North- 
umbrians, by tranflating Ceada to the fee of < 
Litchfield, and eftablifhing Wilfred at York, 
which was now again become the feat of the 
bifhop of Northumberland ^. 

Still further to confolidate this union of the Coandlof 
Englilh churches with each other, and with the HanfoH. 
church of Rome, Theodore fummoned a coun- 
cil of the Engliflh bilhops, with their chief 
clergy, to meet at Hartford, A. D. Gyi^. At 
this council, befides the metropolitan, Bi(i bi- 
ihop of the Eaft-Angles, Lutherius bifhop of 
the Weft-Saxons, Winfred bifhop of the Mer- 
cians, and Putta bifliop of Rochefter, were pre- 
fent in perfon, and Wilfred bifliop of York by 
proxy. Theodore, who prefided in this fynod, 
produced a copy of the canons which he had 
brought with him from Rome, and pointed out * 
ten of them which were peculiarly neceflary to . 
. be pbferved, in order to eftablifli. a perfeft uni- 
formity among all the Englifli churches; to ; 
which he demanded, and obtained, the confent 
of all the members ^\ 

*o Bed. 1. 4. c. ft. ^ 
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Befides this union among the Englilh churches, 
and conformity to the church of Rome, which 
was brought ibout by Theodore, with the con- 
fent and authority of the Englifli kings, this pre 
latp introduced feveral new dodrines and prac- 
tices that were formerly unknown. One of the 
moft important of thefe innovations "was the in- 
troduflion of auricular confeffion to a pric/l, as 
neceflafy to abfolution t direftly contrary ,to the 
dodrine of the Scotch miffionaries, who taught, 
that confeffion to God was fufEcient^*. 

Theodore having , by his own addrefs, and the 
favourable difpofition of the Englifc princes of 
that time, obtained a tacit recognition of his 
own metropolitical power over all the EngliA 
churches, began to exercife it with no little fc- 
verity, by depofing Winfred bifhop of the Mer- 
cians, A. D. 676, for fome flight aft of difobc- 
dience to his authority, which is not mentioned ^^ 
In his room he confecrated Sexulf, founder of the 
abbey of Peterborough, and about the fame tiiaac 
raifed Erconwald to the fee of London ^\ 

By the ninth canon of the council of Hart- 
ford, it was propofed, that new biOioprics 
Ihould be erefted where they were moft wanted ; 
but though this was one of the moft reafonable 
regulations in the whole colleftion, the bifhops, 
dreading the diminution of their power and 
wealth by the divifion of their biflioprics, did 
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not confent to its immediate execution, but re- Cent. vir. 
ferred it to more mature confideration ". Till 
about this time, there was but one bifliopric 
in each of the fix kingdoms of the heptarchy 
which had embraced the Chriftian religion, , ex- 
cept that of Kent, which had two. Some of 
thefe biflloprics were of very great extent ; 
particularly that of York, which comprehended 
all the countries between the Humber and the 
frith of Forth. Wilfred bifliop of that fee, na- 
turally vain and oftentatious, exceeded even the 
kings of thofe times iri magnificence and ex- 
pence ; which excited the indignation of his 
fovereign Egfred king of Northumberland. This 
prince, in order to humble the pride of this 
haughty prelate, as well as for the good of his 
fubjefts, refolved to divide his enormous bilhop- 
ric; and two new bifhops, Bofa and Eata, were 
confecrated by Theodore for the Northmnbrian 
territories *^ Wilfred was not of a temper to 
fit down tamely with this diminution of his re- 
venues and authority: he repaired to court, and 
boldly accufing the king and archbifliop of in- 
jiiftice, appealed from them to the pope : a thing 
fo new and unheard of, that it excited a loud 
laugh in -all who were prefent, who could not 
believe him to be ferious ^^ But this ecclefiaf- 
tical knight-^jr^nt foon convinced them, that he 
^'was in earneft, by fetting out on his journey* to 
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Gmt^vn. Rome^ accompanied by a prodigious crowd of 
'^^•^^' monkS) who refolved to follow his fortunes *'. 
After his departure, 8961 was fixed at York, 
and Eata at Lindlsfame; and not long after 
two more bifliops were confecrated for the Nor- 
thumbrian kingdom^ Tunberet and Trumwin; 
of whom the former was fixed at Hexam, and 
the latter at Abercom, which was then within 
the kingdom of Northumberland ^^ "Wilfred, 
after meeting with many flrange adventures in 
his journey} arrived at Rome, and prefented a 
petition to pope Agatho, in a council of fifty 
bifliops and abbots then fitting, reprefenting the 
injury which had been done him by Theodore, 
in difmembering his bifbopric without his con* 
fent, and, praying for redrefs This petition, 
from fo diftant a comer of the church, was re- 
cdived with uncommon favour by the pope and 
council ; who made a decree, reftoring Wilfred 
to his fee, and ordering thofe who had been 
thrufl: into it to be expelled. With this decree 
Wilfred haftened back into England, and pre* 
fented it to Egfred king of Northumberland; 
who was fo fiatr from reftoring him to his bifhop- 
ric, that he committed him to prifon. So little 
were the decrees of Rome at that time regarded 
in England \ 
Council of About the fan)ie time the pope fent Jbhn, pre- 
Hitfieid. centor oi St. Peter's, into ]£ngland, to examine 
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the fentiments of the Englifli churches cori- c^nt.vir. 
cerning the herefy of the Monothelites, which ^^^'"'^ 
made. a mighty noife. Theodore^ to fatisfy the 
pope in this particular, fummoned a fynod to 
meet at Hatfield, September 15, A. D. 686; 
in which a confeffion of the faith of the church 
of England, (which was perfeftly orthodox), was 
drawn up, and tranfmitted to Rome*'. The 
legate had alfo a private commiflion to promote 
the reftoration of Wilfred to his biftiopric, and 
his reconciliation with Theodore ; but in this he 
had tio fuccefs. 

The bifhopric of Mercia, which was feated at New w. 
Litchfield, and comprehended all the dominions ^^'^"Jj* 
of the Mercian kings, was difmembered about 
this time ; and out of it no fewer than four new 
biflioprics were erefted, viz. thofe of Worcefter, 
Leicefter, Hereford, and Sydnacefter *\ 

When Wilfred, the ejeded bifliop of York, Kmg<!oi» 
had continued near a year in prifon, he ob- ©fSuffex 
tained his liberty, by the earned interceffion of by WiU 
Mbbe abbefs of Coldingham, and aunt to king ' * 
Egfred, upon this condition. That he fhould 
immediately abandon the territories of North- 
umberland *^ But the refentment and in- 
fluence of Egfred were fo great, that the un- 
happy Wilfred^ could find no Ihelter in any of 
the Chriftian kingdoms of the heptarchy, which 
obliged him to retire into the little kingdom of 
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Cent. VII. Suflex, which was ftill unconTerted. 'Here he 
^^^'"^' met with a very kind reception from £thelwalch, 
the reigning king, and iEbae his queen^ who 
were both ChrifUans, and gave all poiBble en- 
couragement ~ to him and his companions to 
preach the gofpel to their fubjefh, 'who were 
Pagans. Wilfred, by his learning and eloquence, 
aflifted by the influence of the king and queen, 
perfuaded many of the nobility to embrace the 
Chriftian religion, while his companions were 
no lefs fuccdsful among the common peoples 
To reward and encourage Wilfred, and his fet 
low-labourers, the king . beftowed upon him a 
confiderable trad of country in the peninfula of 
Selfey, with all the cattle and Haves upon it; 
yrhtxe he built a monaftery, and founded a U* 
ihop's fee, which was afterwards removed to 
Chichefter^ While Wilfred refided in diefe 
partSi he was the inftrument, by the miniftry of 
fome of his followers, of converting the inha- 
bitants of the ifle of Wight, and obtained a 
grant of the third part of that ifland, from Cead- 
iGiralla king of Weflex'^ In this manner, wag 
the laft of the feven Saxon ftates in England 
brought into the bofom of the Chriftian churchy 
about ninety years after the arrival of AuftiO) 
and a little before the end of the feventh cenr 
tury. 
Continot- The fuccefs of Wilfred in. the converfion of 
Tvur^t ^^ South-Saxons regained him the favour and 
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friendfliip of Theodore archbifliop of Canter- C«t.vii, 
bbry, who' recommended him, in the .warmeft 
manher, to Ethelred king of Mereia, and to 
Alfred, who had fucceeded his brother Egfred 
iit the kingdom of Northumberland, A. D. 685 **. 
This lad prince having no perfonal enmity 
s^nft Wilfred, permitted him to return into 
his dominions, A. D. 687, and bellowed upon 
him the biffaopric of Hexam, ..which was then 
vacant ; to which (if we may believe Eddius^ 
the writer of his life), he afterwards added the 
fee of Yofk, and monaftery of Rippon*\ But 
this ambitious and reillefs prelate foon forfeited 
the favour and incurred the difpleafure of king 
Alfred, by refufing to fubfcribe the canons of 
the councils of Hartford and Hatfield, and by 
daily advancing claims to thofe imtnenfe pofl 
fef&ons which he had when he was fole bifhop 
of the Northumbrian kingdom, and, held be- 
fides, no fewer than twelve abbeys. In the pro- 
fecution of thofe claims, which could not be 
granted, he at length became fo clamorous and 
turbulent, that king Alfred was provoked to 
expel him out of his dominions, about five 
years after his return. Upon this fecond expul- 
fibn, Wilfred retired into Merda, where he was 
kindly received by king Ethelred, who beftowed 
upon him the vacant fee of Leicefter ; where wci 
muft leave him for a little ^^ 
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Cent. VII. Theodore archbUhop of Canterbury died in 
^^jj^ the twenty-third year of his pontificate, and 
and death dghty-iunth of his age, A. D. 690 ••. After 
dorc. *^ this fee had remained two years vatant, it was 
filled by Brightwald, an Englifli monk, who 
governed it thirty-eight years and fix months ^ 
Theodore was certainly one of the greateft ma 
that ever filled the chair of Canterbury. By his 
influence, all the Englifh churches >vere united, 
and brought to a perfect uniformity in difcipline 
and worfliip ; — too large bifhoprics were divided, 
and many new ones ercfted; — rgreat men were 
encouraged to build parifh-churches, by de- 
claring them and their fucceflbrs patrons of 
thofe churches " ; — ^a regular provifion was made 
for the clergy in all the kingdoms of the hep- 
tarchy, by ihe impofition of a certain tax or 
kirk-fliot upon every villagp, from -which the 
moft obfcure ones were not exempted '*. B/ 
thefe and other wife regulations introduced by 
this great prelate, the church of England k- 
came a regular compaft body, fumifhed with a 
competent number of bifhops and inferior clergy, 
under their metropolitan the archbifhop of Can- 
terbury, 

MoT>:^ftf- I^ ^^^ courfe pf the feventh century,, manf 
rits of ihc monafleries were founded in all parts of Eng- 
century, land. Thcfc monafleries were at firft defigned, 

•9 Godwin de Praful Angl', p. 6i. ?• Id. ibW- 

7* «cd. Ed, Wheclock, p. 399. 
7^ BtiL Epift. ad Egbercc. p, 307* 

in 
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in fome places, for the feats of bifhpps and their Cent. vir. 
clergy; in others, for the refidence df fecujar 
prieits, who preached and adminiftered the facra- 
ments over all the neighbouring country ; and 
in all places they were feminaries of learning for 
the education of youth. ^ No vows of celibacy or 
poverty were required of the priefts who inha* 
bited thefe monafteries; though towards the end 
of this century, celibacy was ftrongly recoitimended 
to the Englifh monks and clergy, by Theodore 
in his Pemtentials ^^ Thefe monaiteries being 
generally well built and well endowed, were by 
far the moil comfortable places of reiidence in 
thofe times ; which engaged fuch numbers of 
perfons of all ranks and characters to crowd into 
them, that they foon became intolerable griev- 
ances '*. The fondnefs of the monaftic life was . .^-4 , 
very much increafed by an impious dodrineV^ ;^ 
which began to be broached about the end of •^'&. ".^ 
this century, " That as foon as any perfon put 
" on the habit of a monk, all the fins of his 
" former life were forgiven".** This engaged 
many princes and great men (who have fome- 
times as many fins as their inferiors), to put on 
the monaftic habit, and end their days ia 
monafteries. 

Superftition, in various forms, made great fj^J^'J 
progrefs in the feventh century ; particularly an troduced, 
iS3ftrav?tgant veneration for relics, in which the 

71 Tbeod. Poenitent. p. 7. 74 Bed. Epift« ad £|;bcret 

75 Tbcod« Capit, Labb* Concil. t. 6« col. 1875* 
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Cent. VII.. Romiih priefts drove a very gainful trade, as few 
'~'^'^^' good Chriftians thought themfelves fafe. from the 
machinations of the devil, unlefs they carried 
the relics of fome faint about their perfons ; and 
no church could be dedicated without a decent 
quantity of this facred trumpery^*. Stories of 
dreams, vifions, and miracles, were propagated 
without a blufli by the clergy, and believed with- 
out a doubt by the laity". Extraordinary 
watchings, fadings, and other arts of tormenf- 
ing the body, in order to fave the foul, became 
frequent and faftiionable ; and it began to be 
believed, that a journey to Rome was the moft 
dired road to heaven ''• 
State of We know of no important changes that hap- 

ind^coidi P^°^^ ^ ^^^ Britifli churches in the feventh cen- 
churchet. tury ; during- which they had little or no com- 
munication either with Rome or Canterbury, 
4j>ut continued to adhere to their ancient doc- 
trines and primitive modes of worlhip. Some 
of the Britons, particularly thofe of Cornwall, it 
is faid, were converted to the Catholic Eafter 
, about the end of this century, by the writings of 
Aldhelm, afterwards bifhop of Sherbum ; but 
it is probable, that the viftorious arms of the 
Weft-Saxon kings contributed as much to this 
converfion as the writings of that prelate ^^ 
The churches of the Scots^ and Pifts were in the 
fame fituation with thofe of the Britons in the 

^« Sj^lm. Concil. 1. 1. p. 99. 104.. 77 Vide Bed. paflim. 

7» Id, ibid. . 7P Bed. 1.5. c,i6. 
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feventh century;^ unconneded with the churches Cent.vii. 
of Rome and England, they perfevered in their 
ancient ufages with the greateft conftancy, 
Adamnan abbot of lona having been fent am- 
baifador to Alfred king of Northumberland, 
about the end of this century, was converted to 
the Catholic Eafter, and after his return laboured 
with much eameftilefs, and fome fuccefs, to 
convert his countrymen •^ 



/. 



SECTION III. 

Hijlory of Religion in Great Britain^ from A. D. 

700 io A. D. 800 

THE peace of the church of England wa$ ccm. vm. 
again difturbed in the beginning of the ThThilT^ 
eighth century by the famous Wilfred, eje£ted ^07 of 
biihop of York. This turbulent prelate was far continue«l« 
from being contented with the fee of Leicefter 
beftowed upon him by the king of Mercia, but 
made unwearied efforts to recover his former 
high flation and great poffeiHons in the kingdom 
of Northumberland; which dill more inflamed 
the refentment of king Alfred. This prince, 
with Brithwald archbifliop of Canterbury, 
affembled a fynod of Englifli bilhops and clergy 
A. D. 701 J to which they invited Wilfred, re- 
folving to prevail upon him, either by perfuafions 

*• fied. ]. 5, c. 16. 

or 
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cennvin. or threats, to retire into a private ilation. He 
appeared before the fynod; but treated all their 
perfuafions and threats with equal fcom; upo& 
which he was deprived of all his preferments, 
except the abbey of Rippon, which was left him 
for a retreat* Wilfred protefted againft this foi- 
tence, and appealed to the pope ; which fo in- 
cenfed king Alfred againfl him, that he \irould 
have commanded his guards to cut him in pieces, 
if the bifliops had not interpofed', Thefe pre- 
lates, however, were fo much difpleafed with 
the refraftory behaviour of Wilfred, that they 
inflifted upon him the higheft cenfures of the 
church 5 and both he and his followers were held 
in fuch execration, that if any of them made the 
fign of the crofs on the diflies upon a table (a 
ceremony then ufed before meat), they were 
immediately throun to the dogs *. The con- 
demned excommunicated prelate departed from 
Onefterfield, where the fynod was held, into 
Mercia, in order to difcover what impreffion 
thefe proceedings had made on the mind of king 
Ethelred, After copiplainirig to that prince of 
the injuflice which had been done him, he 
eameftly requefted to know, whether or not he • 
defigned to deprive him of the revenues of the 
bifliopric and monafteries which ,he had given 
him in his dominions? To which he received 
this favourable anfwer. That he would not dc» 

' Spelm. Concil. t«i. p. tot. Eddii Vita Wilfre4i« p*7^* c.4<. 
* Id. c. 47. 
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prive him of thefe revenues until the final foi-^nt-vin, 
ten^qe of the pope was known ^ JEncouraged by 
this aiTu ranee, he fet out on his journey to Rome, 
where he arrived A. D. 702 ; and falling upon 
his knees, prefented his petition to the pope; 
addrefled, ^* To. the Apoftolic Lord, the thrice. 
'* blefled and univerfal feiflio^, pope Johnj" 
and couched in the mod flattering and artful 
terms. Wilfred was very gracipufly received, 
and lodged and entertained, with all , his fbl- 
lowers, at the public i^xpence. The archbifliop 
had alfo fent deputies to Rome, to defend the 
fentence of the fynod, who were not received 
with equal favour. Thefe deputies accufed 
Wilfred of refufing to fubfcribe the canons of 
the two fynods of Hartford and Hatfield; to 
which he replied, that he was willing to fub- 
fcribe the canons of thofe fynods, as far as they 
were agreeable to the canons of the church of 
Uome, and the will of the pope. The deputies 
accufed him further of being guilty of. refufing to 
fubmit to the fentence of his metropolitan and 
his bifliops in the fynod of Onefterfield, and of 
appealing to a foreign judge, which by the laws 
of England was a capital crime. But though 
this was a crime in England, it appeared a moft 
meritorious aft at Rome. After both parties had 
pleaded their caufe^at full length, aijd the -pope 
had taken fome time to confider of it, with a 
council which was then fitting, a day was ap« 

I Eadii Vita Wilfrcdi, p. 76. f.47. 
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cem. vnL pointed for pronouncing fentence. When that 
day arrived, the pope appeared in great ftate^ 
furrounded by the council of bifhops ; and both 
parties being prefent, pronounced his fentence; 
reverfing that of the fynod of Onefterfield, and 
declaring Wilfred entirely innocent of all the 
crimes laid to his charge. With this fentence, 
Wilfred returned in triumph into England, wzs 
reconciled to Brightwald archbifliop of Canter- 
bury, and kindly received by Ethelred king of 
Mercia. But king Alfred, and his immediate 
fucceiTor Eadwulf, treated the papal fentence with 
contempt, and would not permit Wilfred to 
enter their dorhinions \ 
x^iT^d^ Though Wilfred had been thus repulfed by 
iaiihed. thefe two kings of Northumberland, he never 
relinquifhed his pretenfions in that kingdom; 
apd his hopes of making thefe pretenfions good 
began to revive on the accef&on of Ofredj 2: 
child of -eight years of age, to that throne, 
A.D. 704. By his intereft with the archbifliop, 
and with Berechtfred, who had the chief direc 
tion of affairs in the kingdom of Northumber- 
land, he procured a council to be called in the 
. north, for the final determination of all thofe 
difputes, which had fubfifted almofl: forty years, 
and had occafioned infinite trouble to himfelf 
and to his country. This council, which was 
very numerous, was held in the open air on the 
banks of the river Nidd in Yorkfliire, A.D* 

4 Eddii Vita Wilfredi, c. 45— 5S. 
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705. Archbifliop Brightwald^ who prefided in Cent; viir 
it, laid before the council a copy of the pope's 
fentence in favour of Wilfred," with his letter to 
the late king Alfred, requiring the reftitution of 
his dignities and pofleiHons in Northumberland, 
with which that prince had not complied ; and 
afked the members of the council, what they 
thought was moft proper to be done for, termi* 
pafjng thefe long^ and fatal difputes? The 
bifhops at firfl difcovered no difpofition to com« 
ply with the pope's fentence; who, they faid, 
had no right to r^verfe the fentence of an Engliih 
fynod, or to lay any commands on an Englifh 
king* But at length, by the intreaties of Bright* 
wald, Berechtfred, ^fleda, abbefs of Whitby, 
and others, this tedious affair was compromifed 
in this manner : John of Beverly, bilhop of 
Hexham, was tranflated to York, which was 
then vacant; and the bifliopric of Hexham, 
with the abbey of Rippon, were bellowed on 
Wilfred; with which he remained contented. 
This famous prelate furvived that decifion only 
about four years ; and dying A. D. 709, at his 
monaftery of Oundle at Nottinghiimfhire, he 
was buried with great funeral pomp at his abbey 
of Rippon in Yorkfliire *. Wilfred was certainly 
one of the moft extraordinary men of the age in 
which he lived. On the one hand, he was grace? 
ful in his perfon, engaging in his manners, 
learned, eloquent, and regular in his condud, 

s Eddii Vita Wiifredi/c* sS-^fj. 
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Cent. vin. which gained Him many powerful friends ; but 
on the other hand, he was ambitious, rcftlelk, 
and inflexible, whidh faifed him up no lefi 
powerful enemies, and involved both himfelf and 
his country in perpetual broils. 
^Screnil The humour of making pilgrimages to Rome, 

kingibe.' ^^^ ^f retiring into monafteries, ftill incrcafing, 
mdnkt. Coinred king of Mercia laid down his fceptre, 
and took up the pilgrim's ftaff, A. D. 709, and 
travelled to Rome, accompanied by OfFa, a 
young prince of the royal family of the Eaft- 
Saxons, where they both became monks ^ Not 
long after, Ina, the vidorious king of the Weft- 
' Saxons, imitated their example, and ended his 
life in a cloifter at Rome, where he founded a 
houfe for the entertainment of Englifh pilgrims 
and the education of Engli(h youth ^. ' This 
prince, and his cotemporary Withred king of 
Kent, were great friends to the clergy, and 
made feveral laws for the fecurity of their perfons, 
privileges, and revenues '• 
Staff of ^^^ churches of the feveral Engllfli kingdoms 

the church enjoycd fo much internal peace for many years 
?tnd"auhe after the death of Wilfred, that they furnifti few 
^*nmbte ^i^terials of importance for their ecclefiaftical 
Bedc. hiftory ; Which for a long time confifts of little 

more than the names and fucceilion of bifhops in ' 
the feveral fees; with which it would be im- 
proper to fwell this work. When the venerable 

^ Bed. 1. 5. c. 19. ^ ChroD. Saxon, p. 53. 

* Spelm. Concil. 1. 1. p«x8ft— X99t 
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hiftorian Bede concludes his eiTcellent hiftory of cent. viir. 
the church of England A.D. 731, he acquaints ^"^'"*^ 
us, that it was then governed by fixteen bifhot>S) 
who had their feats at the following places:— « 
Canterbury, Rochefter, London, Dunwich, 
Helmham, Winchefler, Sherbum, Litchfield, 
Leicefter, Hereford, Worcefter, Sydnacefter, 
York, Holy Ifland, Hexham, and Withem'. 
There was no bifhop in the little kingdom of 
Suflex at this time; but Sigelm was confecrated 
biihop of Selfey a few years after; which made 
the number of biihops in England, before the 
middle of the eighth century, feventeen•'^ 

Upon the death of Wilfred, the fecond bifliop Egbert 
of York, A.D. 731, Egbert, brother to Ead- ©rvork?^ 
bert king of Northumberland, was advanced to 
that fee. This prelate, by his royal birth and 
great merit, recovered the dignity of a metropo- 
litan, which had been enjoyed by Paulinus the 
firft bifhop of York, and obtained a pall from 
Rome as a badge of that dignity. 

Nothelmus archbifhop of Canterbury dying better of 
A.D. 740, Cuthbert bifhop of Hereford was Boniface 
tranflated to that fee. An intimate friendfhip ©t^Mem^^ 
had long fubfifted between Cuthbert and his !J* ^"'^ 
countryman Winfred, who had afTumed the name bifhop of 
of Bmiface^ and was become archbifhop of bury'^* 
Mentz. As foon as Boniface received the news 
of the advancement of his friend to the primacy 

9 Bed. Hifl. Ccclef. f. 5. Ci a|, » Godwin de Prftful. p. i^^ 
Id. y. %, p. X4. 
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Cent. ^iL of England^ he wrote him a very long letter j in 
which, after many profeffions of efteem and 
inendfliip, and moft vehement exhortations to 
the faithful difcharge of the duties of his high 
office, he points out feveral things in the ilate of 
th^ church of England which required reforma- 
tion ; particularly the gaudy drds and intern* 
perate lives of the clergy ; the facrilege of great 
men in feizing the govemm^t df tnonafteries, 
and obliging the monks to perform the moft toT' 
vile work in building their caftles, &c. ; a thing 
unknown in any other part of the Cbri&ka 
world. He exhorts him aUb to put a ftop to the 
nuns, and other good ladies of England, leav* 
ing their country, and going in pilgrimage to 
Rome; bec^ufe they were generally debauched 
before they returned, and many of them hecsme 
common proftitutes in the cities of , France and 
Italy. To remedy all thefe evils, he advzfo 
him to call a council, and for his diredion fends 
him a copy of the canons, of a fynod, which had 
been lately held at Mentz, in which he had 
prefided in quality of the pope's legate. For as 
Bpniface had received his preferment in the 
church by the favour of the pope, he was a 
zealous advocate for his fupremacy, and hid 
contributed very much to bring the churches of 
Germany under the obedience of the fee of < 
Rome; and feems to wiih that his friend Cutb* 
bert would ad the fame part in England **• | 

'* Spelm. Coiwil. 1. 1, p. •jt, 
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" This letter j it is probable, engaged Cuthbert cent.vjiL 
to affemble a council of the bifhops and chief ^^^j^^]^ 
clergy of his province^ which met at Cloveflioos, of cIotc* 
or Clyff, in Kent, A. D. 747. Edelbald king '^^°'- 
of Mercia, with all .the great men of his court, 
Cuthbert archbifhop of Canterbury, \vith eleven 
bifliops of his province, together with many 
abbots, abbeffes, and other clergy, were prefent 
at. this council; in which no fewer than thirty 
canons were made for the reformation of the 
lives of the clergy of all rankS) aijd the regula?" 
tion of all the affairs of the church of England, 
The canons of this council, which were for the 
inoft part taken from thofe of the council of 
Mentz, tranfmitted by Boniface, contain many 
wife and judicious regulations, confidering the 
age in which they wei;e made. ,It is, however, 
very worthy 6f our attention, that the council of 
Cloveflioos made a very important alteration in 
.the canon concerning - the unity of the church* 
The canon of the council of Mentz on this fub- 
jeft runs thus : — ►" We have agreed in our fynod * 
^' in the confeffion of the catholic faith, and 
•' agreed to continue in unity and fubjeftion to 
'* the church of Rome ; and defire to be fub- 
** jeft to St, Peter and his vicar, to the end of* 
** our lives, that we may be efteemed members 
" of that church committed to St. Peter's; 
" care''.'* But the canon of the council of 
Cloveflioos was' couched in the foUqwing general 

'3 Lab. Concil. t. 6. col. 1544. 
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^^vm. terms, without fo much as mentioning the dnirch 
or bifliop of Rome: " That fmcere lore and 
" Chriftian unity and affection ought to be 
•* amongft all the clergy in the world, in deed 
and judgment (without flattery of amy one's 
perfon), as the fervants of one Lord, and 
fellow-labourers in the fame gofpel : - fo that 
however feparated by the diftance of place, 
they may notwithflanding be united in the 
fame judgment, and ferve God in one fpirit, 
in the fame faith, hope, and charity ; daily 
praying for each other, that every one may 
faithfully perfevere to the eqd, in the dit 
charge of his holy f«n6Hon V This remark- 
able caution in the language of this canon, is a 
fufficient proof, that the clergy of England 
were not as yet difpoied to bend their neds^s to the 
intolerable and ignomimous yoke of Rome. So 
careful were they in this council to guard againft 
the incroachments of the pope on the indep^d- 
ency of the church of England, that applications 
to Rome for advice in difficult cafes were dit 
couraged by the twenty-fifth canon, and bifcops 
direfted to ipply only to their metropoUtan fli * 
provincial fynod '*. Many excellent advices are 
given to the bifhops, clergy, and people, in the 
canons of this council. Bifhops are direded to 
vifit all parts of their diocefes once every yestr, 
for preaching and performing the other duties of 
their (acred funQionj-M:o keep a watchful eye 

» 

'^ SpcK Concil, t. x. p. %/^6* }i Id. it>id» 
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over the ccmduft of the inferior ckrgy, who ftill, p^ ^^^ 
fcr the moft part, lived in monafterie;3 ;— -«ind to 
be very careful in examining into the morals and 
learning of thofe whom they admitted into holy 
orders. Abbots are commanded to take care 
that the clergy, in their refpe&ive houfes, ihould 
be ftudious, fober, and decent in their drefs and 
deportment. The clergy are injoined to be di-' 
Ugent in vifiting, preaching, gnd baptizii^; to 
learn to conftrue in their own language the creed 
and Lord's prayer, and the wprds ufed in the ce* 
lebration of mafs, and in the office of baptifm. 
The people are exhorted,«-7to get the creed and 
Loid's prayer by heart,r^to the religious obfer- 
vacion of the Lord's day,-«-to frequent commu- 
nion/ to confeifion, fading, and almfgiving. 
Several very fingular diredions are given in the 
twenty'£eventh canon, to the common people 
who did not underftand Latin, about the manner 
of their joining in the public prayers and fongs 
of the dmrch, which were all in that language : 
in particular, they are allowed to affix any mean- 
ing to the words they pleafed in their own minds, 
arid to pcay in their hearts for any thing they 
wantsed, no matter how foreign to the real fenfe 
of the public prayers^. A curious falvo for 
the d^furd pmdice of praying in an unknown 
tongue! This cadaoa alfo contains the following 
fliort form of prayer for the dead : " Lord, ac- 
*• cording to the greatncfs of thy ipercy, grant 

'^ SjicK Concih t. I. p. 24.6. 
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Cenc. VIII. « reft to his foul, and for thy infinite pity vonch- 
*-'~^~^' <« fafe to him the joys of eternal light with thy 
" faints/' About this time, fome , great men, 
who were not very fond of going through the 
faftings and prayers injoined them by their con^ 
. feffors, propofed to hire poor people to faft and 
pray in their ftead. This was certainly a very 
lucky thought ; but it had not the good fortune 
to meet with the approbation of this council. 
Qnarreis Cuthbert archbifliop of Canterbury died A. D. 

bodi'cVof 758- All his predeceiTors had been interred by 
l^fli^*^^*^' the monks of St. Auguftin, in their monaftery, 
without the walls of Canterbury, who now con- 
fidered the corpfes of their departed prelates as a 
kind of perquifite to which they had a right, 
Cuthbert, for what reafon we know not, formed 
the defign of depriving them of his remains ; and 
for that purpofe obtained a formal permiflion 
from Eadbert king of Kent, to be buried in his 
own cathedral. When he found his end ap- 
proaching, he direded his domeftics to put his 
body into the grave as foon as he expired, and 
before they publiflied his death; which they ac- 
cordingly performed. When the monks of St. 
Auguftin, on hearing of the archbifliop's death, 
came in folemn proceflion to take poffefEon of 
his remains, they were told, that he was already 
buried; at which they were fo provoked, that 
they called him a rogue, a fox, a viper, and all 
the opprobrious names they could invent *^ 

>7 Godwin de Praeful. Ang. \^*6S' 
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Bregwin, who was a native of Saxony, but eda- pg*^ viy - 
cated in England, was placed in the archiepif- 
copal chair, when it had been about a year va- 
cant ; and he filled it only three years, dying 
Auguft 24> A. D. 762, By his own direftion, he 
was buried in the fame placei^ and in the fame 
precipitate manner with his predeceffor. When 
Lambert abbot of St. Auguftin's came with a 
body of armed men to feize the body of the 
archbiihop as his lawful property, and found 
himfelf anticipated a fecotid time, he took the 
matter in a very ferious light, and made a fo- 
leran appeal to the pope,^ to interpofe his au- 
thority for preventing fuch clandeftine funerals 
for -the future. This mighty buftle about the 
lifelefs bodies of thefe prelates may appear to us 
xidiculous ; but the monks of St^ Auguflin kne^y 
very well what they were about, and how much 
it redounded to the reputation and intereft of 
thtir fociety to be in poffeffion of the remains of 
thofe primates, in that fuperftitious age, when 
relics were the mod valuable treafures. The 
canons of Chrill's church, who had the privilege 
of chufing the archbifliop, and had been con- 
cerned in fmuggling their two late ones into 
their graves, were fo much alarmed at Lambert's 
appeal to the pope againft them, that, in order 
to mitigate his zeal in the caufe of their rivals, 
they chofe him to fill the vacant chair. This 
artful conduft had its defired efieS: Lambert 
was appeafed, and defifted from profecuting his 
appeal '\ ' . 

■' Godwin de Pr^eful, iV"g» P'^S« 

0^3 About 
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owt.yni. About the middle of the eighth century, fie- 
i^v*^' veral great and fudden rerolutions happened in 
obuinta Italy, and in the ftate of the church of Rome, 
olmon of which in their ccnfequences very much aJSb&ed 
power arid ^U the Chriftian world. Though the emperor* 
of the eaft, who refided at Conltantmopie, 'were 
nominal ibverdgns of Rome and Italy ; the dif- 
tance of their (ituation, and other circumftances, 
rendered their authority feeble and precarious* 
When the emperor Leo Ifaurus puMiihed bk 
famous edid, A. D. 730, againft the ufe and 
worfliip of images, commanding them to be re- 
moved out of the churches, the bifliops of Rome 
oppofed the execution of that edift with great 
vehemence, and encouraged the chief cities of 
Italy to fhake off all fubjedion to the emperors 
of the Eaft. But they were foon punilhed for 
this revolt by Aftulphus king of Lombardy, 
who over-run the greateft part of Italy, and 
threatened the deftruftion of the church of 
Rome. In this extremity, Stephen ll. who was 
then pope, A. D. y^^^ eameftly implored the 
protection of Pepin king of France ; Xvho march- 
ing at the head of a powerful army into Italy, 
A. D. 753, defeated Aftulphus, and recovered 
* all the countries which he had conquered. But 
inftead of reftoring thofe countries to the em- 
perors of the Eaft, their ancient fovereigns, he 
beftowed the city and territories of Rome, the 
exairchate of Ravenna, and feveral other cities, 
on the pope} which raifed him from the very 
brink of ruin to be . a powerful temporal prince, 
and. enabled him and his fuccefibrs to profecute 

their 
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their claims, to fpiritual dominion over the Chrif- Cent. viir. 
tian world with greater fpirit and fuccefs ^'. 

Egbert, the firft Englifh archbifliop of York, Death of' 
one of the beft and mod learned prelates of his arf hbifliop 
age, after having governed that fee with great of York. 
dignity about thirty-fix years, dfed A. D. 767 ; 
And was fucceeded by Adelb^^ who makes no 
diftinguiibed figure in hiftory ". 

While Lambert filled the archiepifcopal chair Litchfield 
of Canterbury, a confiderable revolution hap- "JetVin 
pened in the government of the church of Eng- archw- 
land. Oflfa king of Mercia, who was by far the ^^' 
moil powerful prince of the heptarchy, thinking 
it inconvenient and diihonourable for the biihops 
of his kingdom to be fubjed to the metropoU- 
tical authority of the archbifhops of Canterbury, 
refolved to ereift the fee of Litchfield, his car 
phal, into an ^rchbifliopric. Lambert oppofed 
the execution of this defign as much a$ poflible ; 
but Offa's faperior power and wealth at length 
jH-evailed, and Hegbert biihop of Litchfield was 
declared an iurchbiihop by the pope. A* D. 787 ; 
and the fees of Worcefter, Hereford, Jueicefter, 
Sydnaoefter, Helmham, and Dunwich^ difmenu 
bered from the province of Canterbury, and 
put under the jurifdi^on of the new archr 
bifliop. Hegbert, dying foon after his elevation, 
was fucceeded by Adulph, who received a pall. 



>9 Inett*t Hift. Ebgl. Churchy c. it. 
^ Godvrin'de Prsful. Ang. t. a. p. 15, 
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^rnt. VIII. the diftinguifliijig badge of the archiepifcopal 
dignity, from pope Adrian I. ". 

Councilor The pope about this time fent Gregory bifliop 
of Oftia, and Theophilafl: bifliop of Todi, as 
his legates into England, to vifit the feveral 
Englifti churches. Thefe legates acquainted the 
pope, by a letter. That they had arrived (afe in 
England, and waited upon Lambert archbifhop 
of Canterbury, and executed their commifEon; 
which was, probably, to obtain his confent to the 
difmembering of his province : — That they had 
then repaired to the court of OfFa king of Mer- 
cia ; who received them with great joy, and very 
much approved of all they had propofed : — ^That 
becaufe the country was very extenfive, in order 
to do* their bufinefs with the greater expedition, 
they had feparated ; Theophilafl remaining in 
Mercia, to attend a great council of that king* 
dom; while Gregory proceeded to the court of 
' Ofwald king of Northumberland; who alfo 
called a council of the nobility and chief clergy 
of his kingdom : — That they, the legates, had 
laid the • regulations or canons which they had 
brought with them from Rome before both thefe 
councils ; by whom they had been maturely con- 
lidered, and univerfally approved, and fubfcribed 
by the kings of Mercia and Northumberland, 
with all the chief nobility, biftiops, and clergy 
^ of England. The Mercian fynod met at a place 
named Calcuith ; which is the reafon that thefe 

f 

*' Anglia Sacra, 1. 1. p>4i9t 
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regulations are commonly called the canons of the c«nt. vm. 
council of Calcuith **. Thefe canons, which are ^ -^-~^— 
twenty in number, contain a kind of fyftem of 
the ecclefiaftical politics of thofe times, in which 
we may difqern the clergy beginning to advance 
feveral new claims, fuch as, a divine right to 
the tenth of all the poffeflions of the laity, and 
an exemption from being tried and punifhed by * 

the civil magiftratcs ^^ To fupport this laft 
claim, feveral texts of fcripture are radft ihame- 
fully mifititerpreted. The legates, after their ar? 
rival in England, obferved feveral peculiarities 
which they difapproved, and therefore prohibited 
in thefe canons ; fuch as, — ^the priefts celebrating 
mafs without fhoes or {lockings, and with cha-. 
lices made of horn ; — the bifhops fitting on the 
bench with the aldermen, and judging in civil 
and criminal caufes ; — and the people ftill re- 
taining many Pagan praftices, as forceries, di- 
vinations, &c.^'^ It is faid to have been in this 
council of Cakuith that Lambert archbifliop of 
Canterbury gave his confent to the eredtion of 
Litciifield into an archbilhopric ; but if this wa» 
true, it appears, that his pride was not abated by 
this great diminution of his power ; for his name 
ftands in the fubfcription of the canons before 
that of OfFa king of Mercia. 

The great controverfy about the. ufe of images c**"*"***- 
io churches, and the degree of homage that wa$ about the 

worihip of 



** Spelman Concil. 1. 1. p. 39 r 
*^ Id* canon lo. 3. 
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cent.vnf. to be paid to them^ nvhich had raged with in- 
credible Tiolence on the continent for more than 
fixtj years, began to be agitated in, England to- 
wards the end of this century. Two fucceedkg 
emperors of the Eaft, Leoliaurua, and his fon Coa« 
ftantine Copronimus, exerted all their power to pre* 
vent the worfhip, by abolifliing the ufe pf imager 
hi churches ; while feveral fucceeding popes, their 
cotemporaries, fupported the caufe of imdg» 
with at lead equal zeal. In the EaA, the in- 
fluence of die emperors at length prevailed ; 
tiid both the ufe and adoration of images were 
condemned by a ccMincil of three h\iadred aiui 
diirty-eight bifhops, at Conftantiaople, A% D. 
754**. But in the Weft, the authority of dis 
bifliops of Rome gained the afcendant. Italy 
revolted from the emperors, images were tt' 
tained, and too much regarded, not to lay 
adored. When this controverfy feemed ' to be 
att an end in the Eaft, and ims^es were caft our 
of almoft sdl the churches, a great revoludoQ 
happened at the death of the emperor LeoIV^ 
by the adminiftraticm &lUng inco the hands d 
his \ndow die emprefs Irene, in the minarity of 
her fon. This prineefs (who was one of the 
worft of women) formed the ddign ci reftoriflg 
the ufe and worihip of images in die Eaft ; nirhicb 
fhe communicated to pope Adrian, for his ad" 
vice and affiftance. When all raatteiB were pro* 
perly pr^ared, a council was fummoned to meet 

•5 Lab. Coiin. t. 6. col. i66 1» 

at 
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at Conftantinople, A^D. 786; but being pre- Cent.vin> 
vented by a tumult from fitting in that city, it 
met the year after at Nice, This council (which 
coniifted of about one hundred and fifty biihops, 
and is commonly called the fecond council of 
Nice) reverfed the zSts of the late coimcil of 
Conftantinople againft images, and decreed both 
the ufe and adoration of them, with a few fri- 
volous diftindions **. The afts of this council 
were received with great joy at Rome, and a 
copy of them fent into France, where they did 
not meet with fo favourable a reception; fbr 
though the churches of France aHowed the ufe, 
they prohibited the worihip of images, with 
great ftridnefs. Charlemagne king of France 
put thefe ads into the hands of a feled number 
of bifhops ; who drew up an elaborate confuu- 
tion of them, in four books, which were pub- 
liihed in the king's name, and are commonly 
allied the Caroline boQks^\ Charlemagne feat 
a copy of the canons of the council of Nice to 
his friend and aliy Ofia king of Mercia, to be 
communicated to the EngUfli Inihops ; by* whom 
they were condemned, ^^ as containing many 
things contrary to the true catholic faith, 
efpecially the wodhip of images, which the 
<^ catholic diunch utterly detefted and ab- 
^' horred'V The £ag^ bifhops employed 
their learned countryman Alcuinus to write 

«« Da Pin, Ecclef. Hift. cent. S. •? Id. ibid. 

*^ M. WefkmiuAeXfM •&• 793,. 
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€ent. viir. againft this council; and tranfmitted his book, 
''^'^*~' with their own opinion, to the king of France**. 
From this detail, it is fufEciently evident, that 
though images and piftures had long been ufed 
in the churches of France and England, as or- 
naments, and helps to mi^mory, thefe churches, 
at the end of the eighth century, were not ar- 
rived at that degree of folly and impiety as to pay 
them any kind of worfhip. 
Sale of The fale of relics was now become a gainful 

*****^** trade to the clergy, and efpecially to the monks, 
who were fortunate in making daily difcoveries 
of the precious remains of fome departed faint; 
which they foon converted into gold and filver. 
la this trafEck they had all the opportunities they 
could delire of impofing counterfeit wares upon 
their cuftomers, as it was no cafy matter for the 
laity to diftinguifh the great toe of a faint from 
that of a (inner, after it had been fome centuries 
iii the grave. The place where the body of St. 
.Alban, the protomartyr of Britain, lay, is faid 
to have b^en difcovered to Ofia king of Mercia, 
in a vifion. A, D, 794 ; and was taken up with 
much ceremony in the prefence of three bifliops, 
and an infinite multitude of people of all rank^, 
and lodged in a rich Ihrine, adorned with gold 
and precious ftones. To do the greater honour 
to the memory pf the holy martyr, Offa built a 
(lately monaft^ at the place where his body was 
found, which he called by his name, St Albans y 

*9 M. Weftmioftcr* sd an. 793. 
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and in which he depofited his remains, enriching^ cent.viiL 
it with many lands and privileges ^. \ » 

Offa, who had been euilty of fome very horrid P^**« 

, , journey to 

crimes, became more and more fuperftitious as Rome, 
he advanced in years, and at length made a 
journey to Rome, where he fquandered away a 
great deal of money, to procure the pardon of 
his fins. In particular, he made a grant of 
three hundred and fixty-five mancuffes, being 
one mancus for each day in the year, to be dif- 
pofed of by the pope to certain charitable and 
pious ufes ^\ This grant was afterwards con* 
verted into an annual tax upon the Englifh na- 
tion, and demanded in the mofl imperious man- 
ner as a lawful tribute, and mark of fubjeftioh 
of the kingdom of England to the church , of 
Rome'\ - * f 

The fee of Litchfield did not very long enjoy The fee of 
the honour of being an archbifliopric. I^or J^juced^fo 
king OflFa dying foon after his return from Rome, »^s ^«rmer 
A.D* yg6, and his fon Egfred iii lefs than, a 
year after, Kenulph, who fucceeded this laft 
prince, was prevailed upon to reftore things to 
iheir former ftate* Some pretend, that he was 
brought to form this refolution by the addrefs of 
Athelard ■archbifhop of Canterbury, a prelate of 
great abilities; but others imagine, with greater 
probability, that he was chiefly influenced by 

J» M. ParU Vita OfFap, p- a6. . W, Mahnf. U u c. 4^ , 
3^ AngliaSacray 1. 1. p. 460. 

S^ Hen. Hunt. 1.4. R. Hoveden, pars prior. Inett's Church 
fliftory, c. 13. 
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Omt.vnf. polidcai coniideratioQS ; and that be did this 
great faVour to the fee of Canterbury, in order 
to gain the aSj^dions of the people of Kent, who 

had lately .become his tf ibutaries ^'. 
this may be, it is fufEciently evident, that 
Kenulph, with the confent of the pope, reduced 
Adulphus archbiihop of Litchfieid to the ftate 
of a private bifhop, and put him, and all ^ the 
other bifiiops of his kingdom^ again under the 
metrdpolitical authority of the £ee of Canterbury ; 
though Adulphus was indulged in the empty ho- 
nour of wearing the pall of an archbifh(4> as 
long as he lived. 

Ignorance and fUperfUtion increased greatly in 
the church of England, as well as in other parts 
of the Chriftian* world, in the courfe of the 
ei^th century. Pilgrimages to Rome became 
fiir more frequent, and were attended with worfe 
eScBts than formerly ;--*^he rage of retiring into 
monaft^ries became more violent in perfons of 
all ranks, to the ruin of military difcipline, and 
of eviery ufeful art;— the clergy became mone 
knaviih and rapacious, and the laity more abjed 
and ftupid, than in any former period. Of this 
the trade of refics, iiduch can never be carried 
on but between knaves and fools, is a fufficknt 
evidence. The number of holidays, smd of 
childifli and trifling ceremonses, which aie 
equally pernicious to honed induftry and ra- 
tional religion, were very much increafed in the 
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<ourfe of this datk age. As the Britons, Scots^ Cetit.vnz. 

and Fids, had little or no inta-GOutfe mth Rome 

in this period, it is pfobable, that foperftition 

had not made fuch rapid progrefs amongft them 

as amongft the Engliih. But we know fo little 

of the ecclefiaftical hiftory of thefe three nations 

in this century, that we can produce nothing of 

certainty and importance on that fubjeA, unlefs 

the converfion of thp Scots and Pids to the Ro* 

man rule in celebrating Eafter, which happened ip 

this century, can be called in^rtaat. 



SECTION IV. 

The byiory of Religion in Great Britain^ from 

A. D. 800, to A. D. 900. 

ATHELARD archbilhop of Canterbury took Cent.re. 
a journey to Rome, A.D. 801, to obtain ^^^j^ 
the formal confept of the pope to the reunion of AiheUrd't 
the province of Litchfield to that of Canterbury. Romer 
He met with a very favourable reception, and 
eaiily obtained every thing he defired, as it was 
one part of the papal policy to encourage appli- 
cations to Rome, from all parts, and on all oc- 
cafions. The pope, to fliew how highly he ^a$ 
pleafed with Kenulph king of Merda (who had 
wrote him a very refpedful letter, accompanied 
with a prelent of one hundred and twenty man- 
cufles), and with the archbifhop, who had paid 

him 
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Cent. IX. him a Vifit, fent an anfwer to the king, in which 
'^'■^^'"*~' that prince, and his primate, are flattered at a 
moll unconfcionable rate, and loaded ivith the 
moft extravagant praifes. He calls the king his 
mod dear, moft excellent, and moft fweet fon; 
and tells him, that the archbifliop was fuch an 
admirable prelate, that he was able to bring all 
the fouls in his province from the very bottom of 
hell into the port of heaven \ 
Council of Athelard, after his return from Rome with 
Clove. ^jjjg curious letter, fummoned a council to meet 
at Cloveftioos, A. D. 803 ; at which the decree 
of the pope, for reftoring the fee of Canterbury 
to all its ancient rights, was confirmed with 
great folemnity, and everlaftirig damnation de- 
nounced againft all who fhould hereafter attempt 
to tear the coat of Chrift, i. e. to divide th6 
provinces of Canterbury *i The archbifliop laid 
' another decree of the pope's, againft admitting 
laymen to the government of monafteries, be- 
fore this council ; which was alfo confirmed,- 
and fubfcribed by him and his twelve fuffragansf, 
with feVeral abbots and preflDyters ^ This laft 
decree was defigned to put a flop to a pr^Sdce 
which had long prevailed, of noblemen having 
the government of the monafteries, and theit 
ladies of the nunneries, on their eftates, and t6 
put thofe foundations entirely into the hands erf 
ecclefiaflics; by which a great acceflion, both of 
power and wealth, accrued to the church. 

" Speltiian^Concit. t. 1. p. 31a.' * Id. p. 314. 
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Athelard did not long fur^Ve dbe rd^oration c«nr.ix. 
of his fee to its ancient fplendo^r ; but dying (^^^^f 
A. D. 807, was fuccecded by Wulfred^ whb had Ceaie< 
been a monk of Chrift's church in Canterbury \ ^^ ^ 
This prelate convened a council of all the bi* 
fliops, and many of the abbots and prefbyters of 
his province, at Geaie-hythe, July a7> A. IX 
816} at which Kenulph king of Mercia, with 
the great men of his kingdom, were prefent). 
This council, in the preamble to its canons, is 
faid to have been called in the name, and by the 
authority of Jefus Chrift, the fupreme head of 
the church ; and the defign of it is faid to have 
been, that the prefidents of the facred order, or 
bifliops, might treat with the abbots, priefts, 
and deacons, concerning what was neceflary and 
ufeful for the churches ; which feems to inti^ 
mate, that thefe inferior clergy were conftituadt 
members of thk council ^ The canons of this 
council are deven in number ; and fome of them 
contain feveral curious particulars concerning the 
flate of religion in the church of England at this 
time. As the building of parochial churches 
was now become frequent, the fecond canon pre- 
fcribes the manner of their confecration, which 
is to be performed only by the tnihop of the 
diocefe, who is to bldfs the holy water, and 
iprinkle it on all things with his own hitods, ac- 
cording to th6 dire^ons in the book of rites. 
He is then to confecrate the eucharift, and to 

4 Godwin de Pnefuk Angl. p. ^t^ S Spet. Con« U t* p» siS. 
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Cem.jfx. depofitit, together with the relics, m the repiofi. 

tory provided for them. If no reUcs can be 

procured, the confecrated elements may be fut 

ficient, becaufe.chey are the body aad blood of 

Chrift.; Every bifhop in confecrating a churcb 

is commanded to have the pidure of the faint 

to whom the church is dedicated, painted on tbe 

wall, or on a board ^ From the fourth canon it 

appears, that the Engliib biihops at this time, 

not only enjoyed their epifcopal }urifdi£tioii over 

all the monafteries and nunneries in their dio- 

cefes in its full extent, but had alfo authority to 

appoint the abbots and abbeffes, with the coafeat 

of the members of thefe focieties : a proof that 

all the exemptions from epifcopal jarifdidion^ 

faid to have been procured from the pope by 

feveral monafteries before this time, are mere 

forgeries. By the fifth canon, we difcover, that 

the members of this council had a moft videflt 

averlion to. the Scotch clergy; for they decree, 

that no Scotfman ihall be allowed to baptize, to 

fay mafs, to give the eucharift to the people, or 

perform, any part of the facerdotal office;- be- 

caufe (fays the canon) it is not known by whom 

thefe Scotfmen were ordained, or whether they 

were ordained or not, fince they came from a 

country where there was no metropolitan, and 

where very little regard was paid to other order& 

By the fixth canon, the decrees of former coui> 

Gils which have been figned with the fign of tbe 

^ Spel. Con. p. ^»Sw 
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crofsy are declared to be inviolable. By the fe* Cent.ix. 
venth, bifliops and abbots are difcharged from 
alienating any of their lands for more than one 
life, except it be to preferve themfelves from 
famine, from llavery, or from the depredaticms 
of the enemy ; by which is meant the Danes, 
who about this time grievoufly infefted the coafts 
of England, and were peculiarly terrible to the 
clergy. The tenth prefcribes what offices are to 
be performed at the death of a bifhop for the 
repofe of his ibul, viz. that the tenth part of all 
his moveable efieds, both without and within 
doors, fliall be given to the poor ;— 4hat all his 
Engliih ilaves fhall be fet at liberty ;-^that at 
the founding of the fignal in the feveral parifli- 
churches, the people of the pariih fhall repair 
to the church, and there fay thirty pfalms for 
the foul of the deceafed ;-^hat every biibop and 
abbot fhall caufe fix hundred pfalms to be fung, 
and one hundred and twenty mafles to be cele- 
brated, and fhall fet at liberty three flaves, and 
give each of them three fhilUngs ; — ^that all the 
fervants of God fhall hA one day; — ^and that 
for thirty days immediately after divine fervice 
in every church, feven belts of pater-nofters fhall 
be fung for him^. Thefe good bifliops did Cer- 
tainly right to provide for the rq>ofe of their, 
fouls after death ; but whether this was the mof¥ 
eSe&ual way of doing it, is not quite fo clear* 

7 Tbefe belts or girdles had ftuds for numbering the pftter-Bofteri» 
•I the rofartes or firings of beads do at prefeat* 

Ra By 
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Ctnt.ix. By the Mt canoa of this coondl^ pns&s zn 
ccMumanded to ulie dipping, and not fpHnkliag^ 
in the celebration of baptifra. Several olber 
councils ti^ere held undor this primate ; but as 
they were convened rather for terminatiiig private 
difputes about the patrimony of the church, tfaaea 
for makifig general laws and regulations for its 
government, they merit little attention'. 
l^uln^^ . Wulfr^d archbiOiop of Canterbury died A. IX 
treated by 830, and Thcogildus abbot oi Chrift*s church 
ancs, ^^g chofen in his room ; who furvived his pre* 
'decefibr on}y about three months, and was fuc* 
ceeded by Celnoth deacon of the fame church ^ 
In the time of this primate, the heptarchy ^idedi 
and the Englifli monarchy was eftablifhed by the 
iilttftrious E^ert king of the Weft Saxons j 
though fome ptinces after this bore the title ei 
kings, and enjoyed fome d^ree of amhoority^ itt 
Merda, Northumberland, atid <>ther flates. 
This union of the feveral Englifti ftates into <HDe 
potent kingdom was in many refpe£b a happy 
event; and particularly to the church; becaiofe 
the clergy were thereby deliveted from the great 
incoRVeniency of being fubjed to different, asd 
often contrading foverdigns. But the invafion^ 
of the Danes, which about tbts time became 
more frec^ent and formidable tlian 'they bad 
been before, more than overbalanced this ad- 
vantage, and involved the Englifh dergy in thb 

' Spel. CpocU. 1. 1. p. })i-«.336. 
' Godwin de PratAil, AogU p. 6(L 
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moft deplorable cabinitiesl Far the D^aes^ Cent. ix. 
being Pagans^ as. well as. &Tages, and fin4mg 
the monaftems, in wliucfa the. ckfgy genera% 
refided, better flored ndth bootjr and provifions 
thaa oth)^ places, never fiuted to pkoiler tbem 
tfrhen it wa& in their power. In thofe calassitous 
times, therefore, we cannot expe£l; to meet wkb 
many councils afleinbled £br making ecclefiaftical 
laws and r^ulaiions. Great numbers of the clergy 
were put to the fword, or buried ui t&s ruins. dF 
th^r nsionaftertes ; aad the mildeft fi^te they oould 
ea^pe^^ when they fell into the hands of the Danes 
i¥a$ to be fold for flaves« This made many of 
tbc^ xm^ abancfen. a profeifioisi which e:$pofe<t 
them defenceless to io many dangers; U>vs)^ o^ 
tbem becoming foldiqrs, and others purfuing 
other ways of life* Thofe who itUl adhered tQ 
their profeiSon after ths deftrudion of the mo* 
naileries in which they bad refided, retired inta 
CQuntry-villaigeSy and there performed the duties 
pf their fun^n tp the people of the neighbour^ 
hood. By this means the, d^ftru&ipn of thQ 
monafteries, and difperfion of the clergy by d;ie 
Danes, became the occaCion of the bdjidi^g of 
many p;arifhf<hurqhes,. of which there were hut vei?]| 
few in England before thisi time.« TMs difperfioii 
pf the clergy was produQive alCo of a very 1x9% 
porta^t change in their manners and way of li&u 
When great numbers of them had formerly Uvedl 
together in op/e monaftery,. few of them were 
married, becaufe a collegiate life is on many 
accounts nnfavourabTe to matrimony; but after 

R 3. , they 
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Cent. IX. they were difperfed, and blended with the people, 
'~*^''^ they generally embraced a married life, *« nioft 
convenient and comfortable in thdr fituation '"^ 
Thefe obfervations are fo undeniably tru^, that 
before the end of this century there was hardly 
t monaftery or a monk, and but few unmarried 
. clergymen in England. 
Ethel. Ethelwolf, the eldeft furviving fon of Egbeit, 

Trtnt^to ^^ ^^ monarch of England^ who fucceeded his 
'*»• father in the throne A. D. 837, had been designed 

for the church, and was actually a fubdeacdnin 
the cathedral of Winchefter, if we may believe 
the author quoted below ", when his father died* 
This prince did not forget his former fiaends and 
brethren of the clergy after his advancement to 
the throne, but continued to give them many 
fubftantial marks of his favour; of which the 
moft confiderable was, his famous grant of the 
tenth of all his lands^ to the church. The 
Ghriftian clergy in England, as well as in other 
countries, began pretty early to claim the tenth 
of every thing, as the proportion fettled by the 
Levitical law for the maintenance of the minifters 
of religion ; but it required a long time, and 
n^any laws, both of church and ftate, to make 
this claim efiedual. In the feventh and eighth 
centuries, the Englifli clergy had been fup- 
ported, — ^by the produce of the lands 'which had 
been given to the church by kings, and other 
great men, — ^by a church foot or tax of one 

'• Inett*$ Church Hiftoiy, c. 17. ^' An^lia Sacrik^ t. s» p. soOt 

Saxon 
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Saxon penny on every houfe that was worth Ccnt.ix. 
thirty Saxon pence of yearly rent^— and- by the 
voluntary oblation& of the people. Thefe fuiids, 
in times of plenty and tranquillity, were abun- 
daintly fufficient ; but in thofe time^ of war and 
confufion, when their houfes were burnt, and 
their flaves, who cultivated their lands, killed, 
or carried away by the Danes, when the church- 
icot cQuld not be regularly levied, and when the 
voluntary oblations of the people failed,, the 
clergy were reduced to great .diftrefs and indi* 
gence. Ethelwolf, who was a religious prince, 
and feems to have placed his chief hopes of being 
preferved from that deftrudion with which he 
was threatened by the Danes in the prayers of 
the church, was delirous of delivering the clergy 
from their prefent diftrefs, and of providing 
more ample and certain funds for their future 
fupport. With this view, he called an aflembly 
of all the great men of his hereditary kingdom 
of Weffex, both of the clergy and laity, at Win- 
chefter, in November A. D. 844 ; and, with 
their confent, made a folemn grant to the church 
of the tenth part of all the lands belonging to 
the crown, free from all taxes and impofitions of 
every kind, even from the three obligations, of 
building bridges, fortifying and defending caftles, 
and marching out on military expeditions". It 
was no doubt intended that this royal grant 
ihould be imitated, aiid probably it was imitated, 

'* Anglia Sacra» t. i. p, soo* 
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Cent. IX. by the nobility. la return fox thb noble dona^ 
tion, the clergy were obliged to pefform ibme 
additional dudes, viz. to meet with th^r peo[^ 
every Wednefday in the church, and there to ling 
fifty pfalms, and celebrate two nia&;» one for 
king Ethel wolf, and another for the nobiKty, 
who had confenled to this grant '^ What im- 
mediate benefit the clerjgy reaped from this do- 
nation, we are not well infonned; thoug^h it is 
probable, that it was not very great, as a regn* 
lation of this kind could hardly be carried into 
pcecution in thofe di(lra£led times. 

Though the prefence of a prince with Im 
i^rncy to P^P^^ ^^ ucvcr more neceflary than in the r^gn 
Rome. of Ethelwolf, when his territories were every 
moment in danger of being invaded by the moft 
cruel and deflruftive foes ; yet this prince, 
prompted by the prevailing fuperftition of that 
age, left his kingdom in great confuiion, and 
went to Rome, A. D. 854 ; where .he fpent nuicb 
money in prefents to the pope, the clergy, and 
the churches '*. 

After his return from Rome, he enlarged his 
former grant to the church, by extending it to 
the other kingdoms which now compofed the 
Englifh monarchy. This was done in a great 
council at Winchefter, A. D. 855 ; at which, 
beiides Ethelwolf, Beorred, the tributary king 
of Mercia, and Edmund, the tributary king of 
Eaft-Anglia, the two archbiihops of Canterbury 
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and York, with aUf^e other bifliops, the nobi- Cent. IK^_ 
Kty^ and chief clergy of England, were pre- ^"■•'"^n^ 
feat '^ To give the greater force and folem- 
iiity to this donation, the charter containing the 
grant of it \¥^ [Rented by king Ethelwolf, in 
the preii^ce of the whole afleoably, on the altar 
of St. Peter the apoftle, in the catheikal of \?^n^ 
chefter; and all fhe biihbps w^e commanded 
to fend a copy of it to every church in thdr 
xefpedive diocefea ^. But notwithftanding all thefe 
folemnities, we haye good realbn to believe the 
intention of this famous grant was in a great mea- 
fure fruftrated, by the vague indeterminate ftraia 
in which it was concdved, and the deplbraUe co&> 
iufions which foon after followed. 

England was a febie of fo much nnlery and J^J«'«- 
confufion during the fhort reigns of EthelwolPs ciergy,«Mi 
three eldeft fons, from A. D. 857 to A.D. 871, {jj'"* 
and the firft feven years of the reign of his 
youngeft fon Alfred the Great, that little atten- 
idon was given to ecclefiaftical affairs. In this 
perbd the few remaining monafteries which had 
eficaped the former ravages of the Danes, were 
dcftroyed, and their wretched inhabitants put to 
the fword, or burnt in the flames which con^ 
fumed the places of their abode '^ But after 
the glorious vi&ory which Alfred the Great 
obtained over the Danes A. D. 878, fome ftop 
was put to the horrid crueldes of thofe barba- 

>s SpeUConciK U i. p. 34S. ** Id, ibid. 

>' Ingulf. Hift. CroUand. 
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Celt. IX. rians, and to the intolerable fufferings of the 
Engliih dergy. For by the treaty of peace 
which followed that viAory, it was ftipulated, 
that Guthrum king of the Danes, and fuch of 
his followers as chofe to remain in England, 
Ihould embrace the Chriftian religion ; and that 
thofe who were not willing to comply with that 
condition ihould immediately quit the kingdom. 
In confequence of this article, Guthrum, with 
about thirty of his principal officers, were bap- 
tized in the prefence of king Alfred ; and their 
example was foon after imitated by the greateft 
part of their followers '^ Thefe new Chnfttam 
had lands affigned them in the north of England; 
where they fettled, and in time became peace- 
ably and ufeful fubjeds. To fecure the attach- 
ment of thefe new converts to the religion which 
they had embraced, king Alfred made certais 
laws for the regulation of their condud, to 
which Guthrum and the other Danifh chieftains 
gave their confent. By the firft of thefe laws, 
the Danes are commanded to abandon Paganifm, 
and continue in the faith and worfhip of one tnie 
God. By the fecond, a heavy fine is impofed on 
, thofe who fhould apoftatize from ChrifUanity, an^ 
relapfe into Paganifm. By the reft of thefe 
laws, which are feventeen in number, the fevera/ 
vices to which the Danes were moft addifted, 
are prohibited; the payment of tithesi the reli- 
gious obfervation of the Lord's day, and of 

1' Aflerius deVitaElfred. p. io. 

Other 
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other ' feftivals^ are commanded; and feveral Cem. ix. 
dir^^ons are given, both to the clergy and ~'"^^*'^ 
laity^ 

Befides the above conftitudons, which were E«jefof. 

chiefly defigned for the. Danes, and the Englifli of Alfred 

among whom they lived, Alfred formed another ^^^ 

l^ody of lai^s for his otho* fubjedts, of which 

&>me related to the church. The introduftion to 

thefe laws coniifts of a copy of the ten command* 

ments, in which the fecond commandment^ 

againfl. the making and worihipping of images, 

JLS omitted ; but to make up the number, after 

the ninth, the following fhort one is 'added, 

^ Make thou not gods of gold or of filver :'' a 

precept which very few w^re able to tranfgrefs. 

This omiifion of the fecond commandment fhews, 

that images, which had been introduced into 

the church as ornaments, and helps to memory, 

were now become the objeds of adoration: a 

change which might eafily have been forefeen^ 

Alfred alfo adopted the canons of the apoftolical 

9Dunc)l of Jerufalem, recorded A£ts xv. 29* 

into his ecclefiaftical laws ; and greatly . magnifies 

that excellent .precept of Chrift, to do unto 

others as we would have others to do unto us. 

It is unneceflary to give a very pardcular account 

of the reft of thefe conflitutions, as they contain 

few novelties. From one of them we learn, that 

about this time the clergy fell upon a curious 

device to raife the devotion of the people, and 

*9 SpeliDr Concih 1. 1. p. 575. 

give 
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Cei>t. IX. give a myftenQus foleipnilj to the rites of icK- 
'-""'"^^ gioB, in the holy time of LeBt^ by dniwing i 
curtain before the altar ^hen they celebrated 
mafg. But tlvs people, it feems, did not like to 
be ke^ on the outiide of the curtain, and were 
apt to turn it aiide, or pull it down; which » 
therefore prohibited under a fevere penalty. Bf 
another we are informed, ihait fervants, but sot 
Saves, were allowed forty-two days in the jot 
to work for themfelves, and not for didr 
Biafters *°. 
Alfred re One of the firft cares of the iHuftrious Al&ed, 

montft€- *^^ ^ ^^^ reftwed peace and profpenty to to 
t^i- afflicted country, vmsy to repair the ruffled 

churches and monafteries, and even to bufld &e« 
ones. But^many of the old Englifh monks bal- 
ing p^ilhed in the late troubles, and the rifiag 
generation ^ having c^radied an averfion ta that 
way of life, from the dreadful tales they bad 
heard of their fufferiugs, he was obliged to bring 
monks from France and other foreign coua- 
tries"* When the peace was better eftabliAed, 
and their fears of the' future invafions (^ ^^ 
Danes abated, many of the clergy who h^ 
abandoned their monafteries to preferve thof 
Mves, returned tq the places, from whence they 
had fled, took pofl^ffion of their* lands, ^ 
began to repanr their churches and habitadofis. 
But many oiF ihefe clarify men having married* ffl 
their rejtreatts, they brought their wives aw> 

*o Spel. ConciK 1. 1. p. j?*, ti Afferiiii Vita Elfred. p. »*' 

I childrea 
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children mkh them when ti!Sy felumed to lAieir ctttt.ix, 
monafteries } by "which %iieaii8 the aUbeys Cif 
£ngland, ia the e»d of this and the begmnii^ cC 
the neKt centuiy^ \irere generally poflefled by a 
kind of feculsff or maitied monJcs ^. This, as 
we ih^i foon fee, became the occaiion.of 4oi^ 
and violent contentions in the church of Eng^ 
land. Alfred the Great, after be had Teftored 
peace and good order to his country, ended his ' 
glorious life and rdgn in the laft year of the nmdi 
century. 

It wouFd be improper to fwell this work .with ^"!*j!^ 
a laborious collection of the uuconneded fcraps toryoftiie 
of fhe ecclefiaftical hiftory of the Britons, Scots, ^"^^"• 
and i^ids, in thi^ century; out of which it is 
quite in^offlible to form any thing like a con- 
^narration, fupported by prop^ evidence. 
All that we know with certainty of the ftate 
of reUgidn among the ancieM Britons in this 
period is, that aU thofe who preferved their civ3 
Vhetty^ prefisnred idfo their rdigious indq>e&d^ 
ency; and none of them were in* communion 
with, or in . fubgedion to, the churdi of Eng^^ 
land, who were w)t fubjed to 6xDt EngUfli 
prince. By living in dns fequeftered ftate, with- 
out much communication with other chUffches, 
they (till retained, for the moft part, their ancient 
ufi^es, and were unacquaimed with many intio- 
vadcms winch had been imported from Rome Into 
the church of England. 




** Atiglia Sacnii 1. 1. p. 602. 
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The Scots and Vi&s w»e very much in the 
fame circumftances wMi the Britons in this I^ 
Scott and fpefk. Ever fincc the violent dilpute& betweca 
the Scot» and Enghlh of the Roman communion, 
about the time of kcieping Eafter, and the re- 
treat of the Scotch Clergy out of England, there 
had been a violent animofity between the churches 
of England and Scotland. This animofity w 
very ftrong in this century, as appears from the 
fifth canon of the council of Ceale-hythe, A. R 
8x6; which decrees, that no Scotch prieft ftaB 
be allowed to perform any duty of bis fiinflion 
in England *^ The Scots and Kftjt were in- 
ftruaed and governed by their own clergy ; who 
being educated at home, and having little inter- 
courfe with foreign nations, retained much d 
the plainnefs and fimplicity of the primitive dmes 
in their forms of worfliip* Thrfe clergy wc« 
called Kuldees. both before and after this period: 
a name which fome derive fi'om the two Latia 
words, Cultores Deiy and others from the kills <» 
cells in which they lived *^. They were a Wb^ 
of prefbyters, who lived in fmall focieties, an^ 
travelled over the neighbouring comitries, pread?* 
ing, and adminiftering the facraments. In each 
of thefe cells there was one who had fome I^ 
of fuperintendancy over the reft, managed thdr 
affairs, and direded their millions ; but wbeAef 
or not he enjoyed the title and authority of a 



*) spelt Conci]. t. i. p« Jsp. 

^ Botth. Ilift. Scot. I. 6. Camh. Britaii. col. 146!. 
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bifliop in this period^ is not certainly known. Cent. ix. 
The council of Ceale-hythe feems to have fuf- *^^-"*^ 
pefted that he did not ; for the chief reafons 
aifigned by that council for refufing to keep' 
communion -with, thefe Scotch Kuldees were,—* 
That they had no metropolitans amongft them,--- 
paid little regard to other orders,— -and that the 
council did not know by whom they were ordained, ' 
i. e. whether they were ordained by biihops or 
not **. The reftors or bifliops of the feveral cells 
' of Kuldees were both chofen, and ordained, or 
confecrated, by the members of thefe focieties ; 
which was probably the very thing with which 
the council of Ceale*hvthe was diifatisfied. When 
the cells or monafteries of Scotland came to be 
enlarged, better built, and better endowed, 
they were long after this poffeiTed by thefe Kul- 
dees, or fecuhr clergy, who had the privilege 
of chuling the bifhops in thofe places where 
biihops fees were eftablifhed^^ 

The only bifliopric that was founded in Srateof 
Scotland in the ninth century was that of St. biLop&« 
Andrew's ; whofe firft bifliop, named Adrian^ 
was killed by the Danes in the ifle of May^ 
A. D. 872, and fucceeded by Kellach, the 
fecond bifliop of that fee*'. The other bifhops 
of Scotland in this century, and in former times, 
were not fixed to any particular diocefe, and 
performed all the offices of their functions in all 

^i Spel. Concil. 1. 1. p. %%^. ^ Boetb. Hift. Scot, l.io* 

•7 Spottifwood** Church Hift. p. »5t i^. 

places 
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Cent* IX. i^aces withoat diftunftion **• The number of 
thefe itinerant unfetded hifliops was probaU} 
very fmall^ as our moft diligent antiquaries hare 
not been able to coUeft the names of above ten 
or twelve of them in the fpace of fix ceBtmies; 
wBd of thefe few fome were fordgaers, fent into 
Scotland on pardcular occaiions, as Regidos, 
Pailadius, Servanus; others were Scotchmen, 
who were biihops in ford^ comitries, as Wiro, 
PlachelmuSy &c.; and others were undeaiably 
only fuperintendants of fociedes of Kuldees, as 
Columba, Adanman, &c.^ 
Scotch We may very reafonably fuppofe, that 4c 

^^""'•- kin^s both of the Scots and PiOs held feveni 
councils in this and the preceding centuries, bs 
the regulation of ecclefiaftical affairs ; but of 
^hefe no monuments are now remaining, txcq^ 
fome faint veftiges of a council or aifembly hdd 
by Kenneth Macalpin, the firit monarch df the 
Scots and Fids, A. D. 850^, In diis council 
lieveral dvil and ecclefiaftical laws are faid to 
luive been made. By one of thefe lad it is de- 
oreed, that altars, churches, cells, oratories» 
images of faints, priefls, and all perfons in b6ly 
orders, fhall be hdd in great veneradon. By 
another it is cnrdained, that all fafls, feftivals^ 
vigils, holidays, and ca!^emonies of every kind, 
which' human piety had decreed to be kept in 
honour of king Chrifl, and his holy militia, flutU 

^' Boeth. 1. 10. 

*9 See the table of Scotch bifliops at the end of SpoitiCwoofi'^ 
Church Hiftory. |o Fordun, 1. 4. c. S. Boetb. 1. 10. 
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be ftri&ly obferved. By a third itU declatedto cenux* 
be a capital crime to do the lead injury to a 
1 psiefl, either by word or deed ^', But we have 
I good reafon to fufpe£t the genuinenefs and anti*^ 
I quity of thefe canons^ which were probably the 
i work of a later age, when fuperftition and prieft- 
i craft had made greater progrefs in Scotlsmd ^\ 
I 



SECTION V- 

< 

Tbe hijiory of Religion (n Great Britain^ from A. D. 

900, to A. D# 1066. ,. 
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HE tenth century (which is commonly CtnuX. 
called the age of lead) was the moft dark ^j^^^^ 
and difmal period of that long night of ignorance <>* «*»« 

1 r /!• • • i_«i^T^ 'ii tenth ecu* 

and fuperlution m which Europe was involved^ tury- 
afrer the fall of the Roman empire. It is diffi- 
cult to determine whether the impudence of the 
clergy, or the credulity of the laity, were moft 
remarkable in thofe unhappy times ; but it is 
certain, that the former could hardly invent any 
thing too abfurd for the latter to believe. 

England, which towards the end of the laft state of 
century had been illuminated by fome faint rays EngUnd. 
of knowledge, and enjoyed a fliort interval of 
tranquillity, under the influence of the illuftrious 

Alfred, in the beginning of this funk into the 

> 

1 1 Spelm. Con. p. 34ft* 

M Sif pamd Dairy «i|>ie*s Hitorjcal MemoriaU, p. s. note* 

: , Vox*, in. S deepeft 
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<>^r. x^ ditcpefi- darknefs, ani wds inrolved ki ttie 
greaceft confiifioa. This arofc from the w^ 
occafioned by a difputed fucceffion— from tbe 
frequent revolts of the Danes fettled in Englandf 
•—and from the no lefs frequent invafions of their 
eoontrymen from abroad. In the midft of fo 
many wars, it is no wonder that the intcrefts of 
learning and religion were too much neglefied. 

Story of to It was perhaps owing to this that king Edward 

«ierd»a. ^^^ j,,^^^^ ^j^^ ^^^ *^j fucceflbr of Alfred, al- 
lowed Ibme bifhoprics to continue vacant feveral 
years; for which, it is pretended^, pope For^ 
mofus laid both him and 'his kingdom under an 
interdia, A. D. 905 \ This ftory of the in- 
terdia, it muft be confeffed, is attended VfiA 
fuch difficulties as render it very doubtful, if 
not quite incredible. Pope Forjnofus wais in bk 
• -' grave eight years before the time of this pre- 

tended interdia ; and the bifhops of Romt 
had not then become fuch cruel audacious ty- 
rants as to deprive whole kingdoms of the mean* 
of falvation for the fault of one man *. ft ^ 
not improbable, that king Edward received W 
admonition from Rome ; which the moniHk 
hiftorians in fucceeding ages magnified into an in* 
terdia, 

jBdward However this may be^ that prince, as foenas 

clnVfett*" ^^ exigencies of his affairs permitted, not only 

^^^« filled up all the vacant biftioprics in his ktoj- 
dom of Weffex, but ereaed new ones, at W^v 

:. a( 
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at Kitton in Devonftlre^ akd at Fidftow Jd Com- (^nt- ^^ 
wall ; and Plegoiund archbiOic^ of Canterbury 
Confecrated no fewer than feven bHhops in one 
day, A. D. 909, viz. Fridftan of Wihch^fter, 
.Wereftan of Sherebum, filenulp of DorceAer, 
Beomock of Selfey, Athelm of Wells, E^dulph 
of Kirton, and Athelftan of Padftow '. 

.The Danca of Eaft-AngKa and Northunjber- Jjf'J^J. 
.land, who^ widi their leader Gnthrum, had fub- very of the 
netted to king Alfred, and had embraced die ^"*** 
Chriftian religion, remained tolerably fiathful to 
their new reUgi<Hi, and to their new fovereign, 
during the life of that great prince j but after 
his deadi they apoftatized from Chriftianity, as 
vrA\ as rebelled agamft his fon and fucceflbr £d« 
waUrd. But having reduced thefe apoftates and 
rebels to the neceflity of fubnntting to his au« 
thority, A. D. 909, he compelled them to re- 
turn to the profeffion of the Chriftian religion, 
and to the obedience of thofe laws which his 
father had prefcribed to their anceftors about 
thirty years before *. 

We meet with few ecdefiaftlcal tranfadions of Ceundi ^f 
importance for near twenty years after this ; when. '*^"* *' 
a great council was aflembled at Gratanlea, A. D. 
938, by king Athelftan, in which Wulphelm 
archbifhop of Canterbury prelided. This was 
out of thofe mixed aflemblies, fo frequent in 
the Saxon times, confifting of all the great men, 

^ AngHa Sacra, t. t. p. ss^f $$$• 

^ Spei. Conctl. p. |90. Willsia CoociL c. t. if. $fi$. 
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Ctnt.x. both of the clergy and laity, in which both 
civil laws and ecclefiaftical canons ^were made. 
For befides the archbifliop and other bifhops, we 
are told, that a great number of nobles and wife 
men, who had been called by king Athelftan, 
were prefent at this great fynod ; and in the a& 
of it we find civil and ecclefiaftical matters fome- 
times blended together in the fame law K The 
firft canon of this council refpefts the payment 
of tithes, and is couched in the following terms: 
— ^^ I Idng Athelftan, by the advice ©f Wulpb- 
^* elm, my archbifliop, and of my other bi- 
" fhops, ftridly command and charge you all 
" my reeves, in all parts of my kingdom, in 
^' the '*name of God and his faints, and as you 
<< Talue my favour, to pay the tithes^ both of 
^^ the cattle and com, on all my lands : and I 
" further ordain, that all my bifliops and alder- 
" men fhall pay the tithes^ of their lands; apd 
" that they Jhall give it in charge to all who arc 
'* under their jurifdiftbn to do the fame. All 
^' this I command to be carried into execution 
by the time appointed, which is the day of 
the decollation of John the Baptift.** From 
this canon it appears, that the famous grant of 
king Ethelwolf, of the tenth part of his lands 
to the church, if it did not originally mean the 
Icnth of their produce, was now underflood ifl 
this fenfe, either by tacit confent and cuftoffl, 
or by feme law which is now loft. It is further 
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evident from this canbn, to which a pathetic ex- Ccnt-x- 

hortation is fubjoined, (hat all former law& for 

the payment of tithes had been ineflfe&ual ; and 

we (hall foon fee caufe to think, that this one 

was not much better obeyed.-— -By the fecond 

canon, in one of the copies of thisi council, it 

18 decreed, that the church-fcot fhalt ilill be paid* 

where it is due *. From whence we may learn, 

that the clergy did not relinquifh any ; of their 

former revenues when they obtained the grant o£ 

tithes* In the third canon, the king, for the 

forgivenefs of his fins, and falVation of his foul, 

commands each of his reeves to maintain one 

poor Englishman frotn every two of his farms^ 

by giving him one amber of meal, one hog, :or 

one ram, worth four pence, every month, and 

one mantle, or thirty pence, annually, for bit 

clothing. By two of thefe canons, the vari(»i8 

religious ceremonies are prefcribed, which were 

to be obferved in performing the feveral kinds 

of ordeal, which fhall be more particularly de- 

fcribed hereafter \ By the ninth canon it is 

decreed, that fairs and markets fhall not be kept 

on the Lord's day. The tenth enumerates both 

the fpiritual and fecular duties of bilhops ; which 

are fuch as thefe, — ^That they fhould teach their 

clergy how they ought to a£t in all drcum- 

ftances ; — to promote peace and concord, and 

co-operate with fuch fecular judges as were 

friends to juftice; — to take care that oaths be 

' Spcl. ConciU U I. p. 4o«. ' See chap. j. 

S 3 righdy 
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Cfnf. r. ngfatly idminiftiera)^ aftd the ordeals duly per* 
""^'^^ fcnrmed ;*•— to vifit their flocks, and not foffer Ac 
devil to deftroy atfiy of their flieq> }— <o keep 
the ftandards of the ilsreights and m^Uures of 
didr refpe£Uve diocefes, and take care tlttt all 
conformed to thefe (landards ;— <4o be prcfait 
wiA the aldermeii in their courts, to prevent 
any fpronts of pravity from fpringing up ;— -«W 
to permit the powerful to ppprefs rfie weak, or 
Aaafters to uft their ilaves iil;«*-aiid that dJ^ 
ftbuld fix the meafur^s of work to be perfonned 
by ilaves in all their diocefes* By the ^twelfth 
canon it is decreed, that fifty pfahns flmll he 
fung for the king every Friday in every Jno- 
naftery at^ cathedral church \ With tbdc ecw 
clefiafljcal laws, feveral others of a civil nature 
arc intermixed, which will be more properly coo- 
fidered in another place \ 
Dwfliof Though A^helftan was almoft conftantiy en- 
wJiJh!''^ gaged in war, he held at leaft four other couii- 
^m, and ^tls, at the four following places, viz* Exeter, 
ofOdo. Feveriham, Thunxferfield, and London; but Cfic 
canons of all thefe councils are eidier loft, or fo 
blended with thofe of Gritanlea, that they can- 
Btot be diftinguiflied *^ Wulphelita, archbifliop 
of Canterbury, died A. I>. 934, iand ^a$ foe* 
- ceeded in that high ftation by Odo btiOiop of 
Sherebum ; whofe hiftory is remai^ble enough, 
without the thundering miracles with which it 

S Spcl. Conci). 1. 1. p.4Cft«' ' Chap. 3. . 

^o SpeU CoDcU. p. 407. 
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is ikdomed by hig bk^apher". He: W ^ \^'^' 
ekieft ftm of ^ noUe and wealthy Daofi: fettled 
in Eaft-AngUa, by whom, being a bigot^ Pa- 
gW) he was difinheritedy and turned out df 
doors, for frequemiiig the Chriftian cburdbcs 
^fAen he was a boy. In this extremity, he took 
Hieker in the family of 'Athelm, an Engliih }»^ 
bleitian gf the firft rank { who was fo chained 
wiih hig fptrit a$¥i iogenuity, that he treated 
jpkt witb parental teadfsmefs, and gave him ft 
learned education. Having entered into holy 
orders, by his own merit, and the intereft ^ 
his patron Athelfn, be paiTed rapidly throi^ 
the inferior flations in the church, and was ptw 

datn^ a prieft before the age prelcribed by t^ 
caoooft, and nof; long after confecrated biihop ff 
Sherebmp* In this oiSce he behaved uith tke 
gt^eft pi^y and prudence } and being of a 
martial fpirit, he attended his fovereign king 
Athelflaii in the field, and contributed not a 
little to the gaining the great vi&ory of Bni- 
0anburgh over the Danes. On the death of 
Wulph^lm^ all the world turned their eyes on 
the learned, pious, and valiant bifliop ' of Shera- 
,buni« as the fitteft perfon t^ fill the vacant chair ; 
of whicb he at length accepted^ after having 
made a few wry faces andf very frivolous ob^ 
je&ions. *. His chief objeSion, if we may be- 
lieve the monkifh biftprians, was, that he was 

not a mook, as all the former aichbifiiops hf4 

S 4 been. 
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Cent.x. been. But we can hardly fnppde this prelate 
*^^^'^^' fo ignorant of church-hiftory, as to make thk 
obje£Uon^ which was probably invented for him 
long after his death, by thofe cloyftercd ait 
tialifts, who negieded no qpportunity of naagoi- 
fying their own order. .However this may be, 
though Odo's zeal for religion fetois ftill to 
hftve been fincere and fervent, his bold aipirmg 
fpirit, no longer under any reftraint, made him 
aft the primate with a very high hand. TWs 
appears, not only from his actions, efpecially in 
his old age, but alfo from his famous paftoral 
letter to the clergy and people of his province 
(commonly called the conJH$utims cf Odo)^ which 
^ ^as publiflied A. D. 943 } in which he Jpeab 
in a very, magifterial tone : " I ftriftly ccaniqand 
•^ and charge,'* fays he, " that no* mail pre- 
♦* fume to lay any tax on the pofleflioais ^ the 
*• clergy who are the fons of God, and the 
^* fons of God ought to be free from - all taxes 
*• in every kingdom. ■ ■ If any main dares to 
^* difobey the difcipline of the church in thk 
*• particular, he is vnort wicked and Impudent 
*•* than the foldiers whb crucified Chrift. — —I 
** command the king, the princes, and all in 
.** authority,* to obey, with great humility, the 
^ ** archbifhops and bifhops; for they have the 
*' keys of the kingdom of heaven '%*' &c. 
Council of Beiides thefe conftitutlons, that were pubfiflied 
tendon, jjy ^Yi^ j^jjg authority of the archbiihop, there 

« 

u Speh Ccccilt 1. 1, p. 416. Wilkin ConcIi« t, u p» sis* 
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.were feveral ecdefiaftical canons made in a great Cent X. 

council, both of the clex^gy and laity, ivhich was 

^dd fay king Edmund, at London^ A. D. 944* 

By the firft of thefe canons it is decreed, that 

all ttrho are in holy orders, from whom . the peo-* 

pie of God were to expe& a virtuous example, 

ihonld live chaftdy; and that thofe who vio- 

Jated this canon ihould forfeit all * their, goods, 

and be denied Chriflian burial. This canon 

iTtras perhaps aimed againft the fecular canons or 

monks, who were generally manied, and de* 

iigned as a prelude to thofe vident efforts that 

were foon , after made to difpofiefs them of thdr 

monafteries on that account. . By the fecond ca^ 

lion of this council, all are commanded to pay 

their tithes, their church-fcot, and alms-fee, 

tmder the penalty of excommunication. From 

this we learn, that befides tithes there were fe» 

veral other dues clajmed by the clergy. ; By one 

canon, uncleannefs with a nim is declared to be 

an equal crime with adultery, and fubjefted to 

the fame penalties. By another, biihops are 

commanded to repair and decorate the churches 

on their own lands at their own expence, and to 

admoniih the king to do the .fame to other 

churches. Though Chriftianity had been now 

long eftabliflied in England, Paganifm i^as far 

from being quite extirpated, efpecially amongft 

the Danes fettled in Eaft-Anglia and Northum- 

:berland } and therefore there were laws made in 

almbft every ecdefiaftical fynod againft the ufe 

of Pagan dtes, which were often pradifed even 

by 
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Ctnt. x^ fay thofe who wem g kind of nandiial ChnftiaBi 
"^^^^^ By the laft canon of this coundl, chotfe who vm 
guilty c^ perjdry 9 Or of vfiog Pagan tites said 000- 
monieSy ire to be excommunicalsed ^* 
STno* ^ About the middle of this century^ as it k 
timbrian oioft probable, an ecdcfiaftical fydiod of tk 
pncftf. jarovinc* of York, was held; m wiiich the fiw 
ft) be paid by the clergy, for .rarious offence 
and viojiations of the canons of the cliuich, aR 
afceamdned. To iiacure the payment of dd 
fines, every clergyman, at his admiffion ' io^o 
orders, was obGged to find twelre bond&ncDi 
As the province of Yoiit^ or kii^dom of Nor* 
t^mberland, was at this time cinefly inhabited 
by Danesy^ thefe fines are all to be paid in dv 
Panifli oras, or ounces of filver ; and confider- 
ing the great feardty of that precious metal, tkj 
tfe very fvrtrej as will appear from a few e& 
amplea ; ^ If a prieft celebrate mafs in an nn^ 
^ hallowed houfe, let him pay twelve oras. ^ 
^ a prieft celebrate mafs joa an unhallowed altar, 
^ let him pay twelve oras. If a prieft coof^ 
•* crate the facramental wine in a wooden d^ 
** Kce, let him pay twelve eras. If a prieft <^ 
*• lebrate mafs without wine, let him pay twelve 
** oras." Thefe fines, and many others, were 
to be paid to the bifliop of the diocefe. 1^^ 
fecms to have been a fcheme to bring the dif- 
cipline of the church to a perfeft conformity 
with the laws of the ftate, which fet a fixed pric« 
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on all crimes ; aiid vras probably iBTented by fomt c€Bt. x. 
artful prelate, ta make die delinquencies of his '^^- "— ^ 
tdergy the means of his weahh ^. 

It is now time to introduce the celebmted St. Hiftoryof 
Dunftan to the acquaintance of our readers, who ^f "°* 
was already become very famous, and foon ait^r 
aded a mod memorable part, both in the af- 
fairs of church and ftate. In doing which, w^ 
Ihall give them a (hort fpecimen of the monkifli 
maimer of writing the lives of &ints. Dunftao 
was defcended from a noble family in WeSex^ 
and educated in the abbey of Olaftonbury. Here 
be ftudied fo hard, that it threw him into a vio- 
lent fever, which brought him to the very point 
of death. When the whole family were ftand'^ 
ing about his bed, diffolved in tears, and ex- 
pefting every moment to fee him expire, an 
angel came from heaven in a dreadful ftorm, 
and gave him a medicine, which reftored hini 
to perfed health in a moment. Dunftan imme- 
diately ftarted from his bed, and run with all -his 
f^d towards the church, to return thanks fof 
his recovery ; but the devil met him by the way, 
furrounded by a great multitude of blad^ dogs, 
and endeavoured to obftruft his paflkge. This 
would have frightened fome boys ; but it had no 
fuck effeft upon Dunftan; who pronouncing a 
facred name, and brandiftiing his ftick, put th^ 
devil and all his dogs to fiight«^ .The church* 

'4 MHlkin Coiici). 1. 1. p« nS. Jobdbn*s Canonf, ^l. i. A*0. 
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Cent. X. doors being Ihut an angel took him in li 
arn)s, conveyed him through an opening in the 
roof, and fet him foftly down on the floor, 
lyherc he performed his deTodons. After hi 
recovery, he pur/ued his ftudies with the greatcll 
ardour, and foon became a perfeft mafter i& 
philofophy, divinity, mufic, painting, wridflg, 
fculpture, working in gold, filver, brafs, and 
iron, &Ci ' When he was ftill very young, he 
entered, into holy orders, and was introduced by 
his uncle Athelm, archbifbop of Canterbur)', to 
king Athelftan ; who, charmed with his perta 
and accomplifhments, retained him i|i his court, 
and employed him in many great affairs. At 
leifure hours he ufed to entertain the king and 
his courtiers with playing on his harp, or fomc 
other mufical inftrument ; and now and then he 
wrought a miracle, which gained him great ai 
miration. His old enemy the devil was much 
offended at this, and prompted fome envi^i^^ 
courtiers to perfuade the king, that his favourite 
was a magician ; which that prince too re^dil) 
believed. Dunftan, difcovering by the king's 
countenance that he had loft his favour, and re- 
folving to refign, rather than be turned out, re- 
tired from court to another uncle, who veas 
biftiop of Winchefter. This good prelate pf^' 
vailed upon his nephew to forfake the world, 
and become a monk j after which he retired to 
a little cell built againft the church-wall ot 
Glaftonbury. Here he Hept, ftudied, praye^> , 
meditated, and fometimes amufed himfelf with 
* . forging 
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forging feveral ufefui things in brafs jmd ir(m. Centx. 
One eveninpr, as he was working very bufily at 
his forge, the devil, putting on the appearance 
of a man, thruft his head in at the window of 
' his cell, .and aiked him. to make fomething or 
other for him. Dunftan was fo intent upon his 
work, that he made no anfwer ; on which the 
devil began to fwear and talk obfcenely ; which 
betrayed the lurking fiend. The holy black- 
fmith, putting up a fecret ejaculation, pulled 
his tongs, which were red hot, out of the fire, 
feized the devil with them by the nofe, and 
fqueezed him with all his ftrength ;^ which made 
his infernal majefly roar and fcold at fuch a rate, . 
that he awakened and terrified all the people for 
many miles around '^ This, it is prefumed^ 
will be thought a fufficient ^fpecimen of the 
monkifli maimer of writing hiftory : it is now pro- 
per to purfue the ftory of Dunilan in a more ra- 
tidnal ftrain. 

This extraordinary perfon was recalled to court Cootiijua. 
by king Edmund A.D. 941 ; who beftowed upon hXry^ 
him the rich abbey of Glaftonbury, which, for St. Dun- 
his fake, he honoured with many peculiar privi- 
leges **• He enjoyed a very high degree of the 
favour of this prince during his ihort reign of 
fix years ; but he flood much higher in the fa* 
vour of his brother and fucceffor king Edred, 
to whom he was confefibr, chief confident^ and 
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Cent. X. jmmc miniftef. He employed all his io&vxm 
''''^^*^ durmg thfe period of court-favour in promodi^ 
the ifttereft of the monks of the Benedifline 
order, to which he belonged, and of which he 
was a moft aftive and zealous patron. HaYfag 
the treafures of thefe two princes, efpedsdty cl 
the hft, very much at his command, lie laviflwd 
them away in building and endowing monafteries 
for thefe monks, bccaufe almoft all the old mcv 
nafteries were in the poffeffion of feculaf canom. 
Not contented mth this, he pofuaded Edni 
(who was a bigoted valetudinary) to bellow fudi 
immenfe treafures on the churches and mood 
teries by his laft will, that the crown was ftripped 
of its moft valuable pofleffions, and left in a flate of 
indigence '^ 
Further This condud: of Dunftan, while he was in 

2JJJI""*' power, rendered him very odious to Edwi, v^ ( 
fucceeded his uncle Edred A. D. 955 ; and btt 
rude behaviour to himfelf, and his beloved queen 
Elgiva, raifed the refentment of that prince fo 
high, that he deprived him of all his prefer- 
ments, and drove him into exile *"• > The ba- 
niihment of Dunftan, the great patron, or (as 
MalmftMiry calls him) the prince of monks, ^^ 
a fevcre blow to that order, who were expelled 
from fereral monafteries ; which were made tbe 
impuie ftables (according to the fame author) of 
the married clergy '^ But dietr fufferings were 

t7 inetrt Charch Hift. Yol. i. p. 316^ » W. Mttmf, L ft* f-V 
'» IdU 'Aid. 

not 
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aot df long continaance. ' For Edgar, the youngeir Cent. x. 
iMTother of Edwi, having rai&d a fucceTsful re- ;■-*•>•'•■*' 
iKllion iagainft his unhs^y brother, and ufurped 
all b» domimoiM on the north fide of the 
nvtst Thames, recalled Duaftan, and gave him 
Ac bifliopric of Worcefter, A. D. g^y "•. From 
diis moment he was the chief confident and prime 
minifter of king Edgar, -who became fole monarch 
of England A. D. 959, by the death of his elder 
brother EdwL 

Odo arcbbiihop of Canterbury haying died St. Dan. 
tiiboat two years before king Edwi, Elfin bifhop tothefcc 
<tf WJndiefter, by the influence of that prince, ©f Cantor- 
^was tranilated to Canterbury; but died not long 
9^r In his way to Rome *\ On this fecond va- 
cancy, Edwi procured the eIe<6Hon of Brithelm 
bifliop of Weils j who was l^afdly warm m his 
feat, when Edgar iucceeded to his brother*s do- 
• minions, and ^obliged the new archbifhop (who 
was of a foft and gentle difpofition} to relinquifii 
his high ftation, and return to his former bi- 
fhopric. This violence was praiftifed by king 
Edgar, to make way for his :Eivourite Dunftan; 
"who was accordingly raifed to be archbifliop of 
Canterbury A. D. 960 **. Bring now poffeffed 
of &e primacy, and affured of the royal fup- 
fort and affiftance, he prepared to execute the 
grand defign which he had long meditated, of 
compelling the fecular canons to put away their 

» 

*o Kt\g\h Sacrat U i. p. 107. *< Godwin it PrmCnU Ang. pb 73. 
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Cent. X. wivtt) and become monks ; or of driving them 
* *~'^-' out, and introducing Benedifline monks in thdr 
room *\ , With this view, he procured the pro- 
motion of Ofwald to the fee of Worcefter, and 
of Ethelwald to that of Winchefter ; two prelate 
ivho were monks themfelves, and animated vitk 
the mc^ ardent zeal for the advancement of tbdr 
order. 
'V^'^^^' St. .Punftan, St. Ofwald, and St. Ethelwald, 
pons the three great champions of the monks, and 

ejcaed. enemies of the married clergy, began the execu- 
tion of their defign, by endeavouring to. perfnadc 
the fecular canons in their cathedrals, aad oilDa 
' monafteries, to put away their wives, and take 
the monadic vows and habits^. But &ii£ag 
. that thefe perfuafions produced little or no effed, 
they proceeded to the moft ihameful a£ts of fraud 
and violence. St. Ofwald (as we are told by a 
monkifli hiflorianj turned all the married canon* 
out of his cathedral church of Worcefter, not b/ 
direft force, but by a moft holy and pious ftrata- 
gem, which he hath not thought fit to ta^ 
tion**. He expelled the married clergy out w 
feven other monafteries within his diocefe, and 
filled them with monks, allowng thofe wh^ 
were expelled a fmall penfion for life, barwy 
fufEcient to keep them from ftarving **. Etbcl* 
wald aded with ftill greater violence, if poffiblc, 
towards the canons of his cathedral. For bavifff 

*S Anglia Sacra, t« t. p. sx9., ^* Id. t. a. p. sr9. 
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fecretly provided a fufEcietit number of monkifli c^nnx. 
habits, he entered the church one d?iy> followed 
by a number of fervants carrying them, and, 
with a ftern countenance, told the canons .who 
Were performing divine fervice, that they muft 
inftantly put on thefc habits, and take the vows, 
or be turned out. The poor canons pleaded 
hard for a little time to confider of this cruel 
alternative; but the unrelenting prelate would 
not allow them one moment. A few complied, 
and took the habits ; but the far greatefl: number 
chofe rather to become beggars and vagabonds, 
than forfake their wives and children ; for which 
our monkifh hiftorians give them the mod: 
opprobiious names *\ To countenance thefe 
cruel , tyrannical proceedings, Dunftan and his 
affociates reprefented the married clergy ^s mon- 
ilers of wickednefs for cohabiting with their 
wives, magnified celibacy as the only fta^e be* 
coming the fanftity of the facerdotal office^ ^d 
propagated a thoufand lies of miracles and viiions 
to its honour ; of which the^ reader may take the 
following fpecimen. A monk, named Floberht^ 
who had been appointed abbot of Perfhore, a 
];nonaftery out of which the fecular canons had 
been turned by St. Ofwald, was a mod prodi- 
gious zealot for the monadic inftitutions ; 'but 
in other refpefts of a very indifferent chara£^* 
/niis abbot fell fick, and died} and when all 
the monks of his own monaflery, with Germam;is 

*7 Anglia Sacra^ t. &• p. ii$. W. Malm^ 1. ft. c« S. 
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Cent X. abbot of Witichelcomb, and many others, were 
ftsoiding about hk corpfe, to their great aftoniib- 
m^t, he raifed himfelf up, and looked around 
him. All the monks were ftruck with terror, 
and tkdy except Germanus ; who aiked his 
brother-abbot. What he had feen? and what 
had brought him back to life? To which the 
other anfwered. That he had been introduced 
into heaven by St. Benedid ; that God had par- 
doned all his fins for the merits of his beloved 
darling Ofwald biihop of Worcefter; and had 
fent him back to acquaint the world, that Ofwald 
was one of the greateft faints that ever Uvd. 
Being aiked further by Germanus, What kind 
of figure St. Benedia made in heayen ? how be 
was drefled? and how he was attended? he 
anfwcred. That St. Benedift was one of the 
handfomefl and befl drefled faints in heaven, 
fliinmg with precious ftones, and attended ^j 
innumerable multitudes of mcmks and nuxis, ^ 
were all ^^perfeft beauties *'. Tius, it muft be 
confefled, was a very fimple tale; but it was 
Well .enough calculated to anfwer the parpofes 
for which it was invented, in that age of igno- 
rance and credulity . fiy thefe and various other 
arts, Dunftan archbiihop of Canterbury, Oiwald 
biftiQp of Worcefter; and Ethelwald bifliap of 
Winchefter, in the courfe of z few years, filkd 
.no fewer tjian forty-eight monafteries with nKmb 
of the benedi^line order % 

•» Anglic Sacra, t »,|>, %ou «» Id. ibid. p. 901. 

Thougb 



Thougb £4g9r the Peaceable was a very pro* Cwt. x. 
fligate prince, and ftyck at nothing to grati^ly ^J^ 
his own pafiions, he was, if poflible, a greater gar » gnat 
perfecutor of the married clergy than the three Jf^thc mu- 
clerical tyrants above jnentaoined. To them he "*«*<^*- 
gave a formal commiflion, A. D. 9169, to expd 
the married canons oqt of all the cathedrals and 
larger monafteries, promifing to affiil them in die 
execution of it with all his power ^^ On this 
occafion he made a moft flaming fpeech to the « 
three commiflioners, painting the manners of die 
married clergy in die moil: odious colours ; call- 
ing upon them to exert all their power, incon^ 
jundion with him, to extemunate thofe abo^ 
ihinable wr.etches who kept wives. " I know,'^ 
fays be, in the conclufion of his fpeech, ^^ O holy 
^' father Dunftan ! that ypu have not encouraged 
^** thofe criminal practices of the clergy. Yon 
** hav^ reafoned, intreated, threatened. From 
** words it is now time to come to blows. All 
** die power of the crown is at your commsmd. 
^' Your brethren, the venerable Ethelwald, ^a\d 
^ the moft reverend Ofwald, will aiffift you. 
^* To you three I commit the execution of this 
^ important work. Strike boldly ; — drive thofe 
^ irregular livers out of the church of Chrift, 
^* and introduce others, who will live accord- 
^ ing to rule ^'.'^ This furious champion for 
ehftftity had, fome time before the delivery of 
ihis harangue, debauched, .or rather raviihed, a 

3» JHorc4^n. Aanat. ad ano. 9^9. s^ Spel. CoociJ. t« s. p* 47'* 
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Cent. X. nian, a, yoong lady of noble birth and great 
beauty ; at which his holy father confeffor Dun- 
ftan was fo much offended, that he enjoined him, 
by way of penance, not to wear his crovm for 
feven years, — ^to build a • nunnery ,^ — ^and to perfe- 
cute the married clergy with all his might ^* : a 
ftrange way of making atonement for his own 
libertinifm, by depriving others of their moft na- 
tural rights and liberties. 
Canons of As kii^ Edgar was very much under the in- 
K. Edgar. Q^^^^^ ^f |^ig three favourite prelates, he paid 

great attention to ecclefiafticai affairs, and held 
feveral councils for the regulation of them. In 
one of thefe councils, thofe fixty-feven canons, 
commonly called the canons of king Edgar j were 
enafted j in which there are not many things 
new, or worthy of a place in hiftory. By the 
eleventh of thefc canons, every prieft. is com- 
manded to learn and pra£tife fome mechanic 
trade, and to teach it to all his apprentices for 
the priefthood. By the (ixteenth, the clergy are 
commanded to be at great pains to bring off 
their people from the worihip of trees, ftonef, 
and fountains, and from many other Heathenifh 
rites which are therein enumerated. By this it 
would appear, that many of the people of Eng^ 
land were but very imperfed Chriftians at this 
time. The fifty-fourth recommends it to the 
clergy to be very frequent and eameft in exhort- 
ing the people to pay all their dues to the diurch 

S* Spel. Concil. t. I. p. 4S&« 
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honeftly, and at the proper time ;— tKeir plough- 
alms fifteen nights after Eafter, — their tithes of 
young animals at Pentecoft, — ^their tithes of corn 
at All-faints, — their Peter-pence at Lammas,— 
and their church-fcot at Martinmas. To thefe 
canons is fubjoined a penitential, which fome 
think was compofed by St. Dunftan, and reqiiires 
penitents to be very particular in confeffing all 
the fins which they have Committed by their 
bodies, their fkin, their flefh, their bones, their 
finews, their reins, their griftles, their tongues, 
their lips, their palates, their teeth, their hair, 
their marrow, by every thing foft or hard, wet 
or dry. Confeffors are then direfted what kind 
of penances to prefcribe in a great variety of, 
cafes. The mod fatisfaftory penances for lay- 
men are faid to be thefe : — To defift from carry- 
ing arms — to go upon long pilgrimages — ^never 
to ,ftay two nights in the fame place — never to 
cut their hair, or pare their nails, or go into a 
warm bath, or a foft bed — ^not to eat flefh, or 
drink ftrong liquors — and if they were rich, to 
build and endow churches. Long faftings of 
feveral years are prefcribed as the proper penances 
for many offences ; but thefe faftings were not 
fo formidable as they appear at firft fight, efpe- 
cially to the rich, as a year's fafting might be 
redeemed for thirty (hillings, equal in quantity 
of filver to four pounds ten (hillings of o\j;r 
money, and in value to more than thirty pounds. 
A rich man, who had many friends^ and de- 
pendents, might difpatch a feven-years faft in 

T 3 three 
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Cent. X. three days, by procuring eighf hundred and forty 
^"^ ' "*"' men to faft for him three days 611 bread and 
water and vegetables". From this it appears, 
how much the difcipline of the church was re- 
Ia3^ed fince the council of Cloveflioos, A, fi. 
747 ; in whi^h this curious m^thdd of fading 
by proxy was condemned, 
©ifputet The three commiffioners for expelling th6 

tbe'monki fecular canohs out of the cathedrals and larger 
and roar- monafteries^ executed that tommiQion with great 
nets, vigoilr, and no little fuccefs, during the r^gi 
pf Edgar; but on the death of that prince, 
A. D. 975, they received a check. The fiiffer- 
ings of the perfecuted canons had excited much 
compailioh; and many of the ndbility who had 
been overawed by the power and itzl of Edg^ar, 
|iow efpoiifed their caufe, and promoted theit 
rcftoration. JEIferc duke of Metcia droVtf tht 
monks by force out of all the monafteries in 
that extenfive province, and brought back the 
canons, with their wives and children ; while 
Elfwin duke of Eaft-Anglia, and Brithnot duke 
of EiTex, raifed their troops to protedl the monks 
in thefe countries^. To allay thefe commotions, 
feveral councils were held; in which Dunftan 
was fo hard pufhed by the fecular canons and 
their friends, that he was obliged to praftife 
fome of his holy ftratagems. In a fynod held in 
the old monsJlery at Winchefter, A. D. 977^ 

ss Sfiel. CoiJitil. t. x. p. 443"— 47^. 
34 UoT«4cn Annal. A« D. 976. 
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when this great caufe was about to be determined ^«n*- ^* 
againft the monks, and all the canons lately 
made in their favour reverfed, the affembly was 
fuddenly alarmed with a loud voice, which 
feemed to proceed from a crucifix built into th^ 
partition-wall, crying, — ^^ Don't do that,— don't 
do that.— You judged right formerly; don't 
change your judgment." On which the 
affembly broke up in confufion, and nothing 
"was determined ^^ Though the enemies of the 
monks had been a little ftartled at this pretended 
prodigy, they were not convinced ; which occa^ 
floned the meeting of another council at Calne^ 
in Wiltfliire, A.D. 978; at which the canons 
and their friends were hurt, as well as frighted. 
For the room in which the council met being 
very muqh crowded, that part of the floor on 
which the unhappy canons and their advocates 
ftood (the chief of whom was one Beomelm, a 
Scotch bifhop) fuddenly fell 4own; .which put 
an end to the debate for that time, feme being 
killed, and many woonded^^ If thefe events 
really happened, we cannot avoid entertaining 
very unfavourable fufpicions of the celebrated 
St. Dunflan, and pitying the weakiiefs of the 
Englifh nobility in thofe benighted times, 
. In the reign of Ethebred the Unready, who Deaths of 
fucceeded his brother Edward the Martyr A. D. Ej^eU "'' 
979> ^^ Englifli were engaged in fo many war^ ^""^^^ *"4 

' Ofwald. 

)f SpeK Concll. 1. 1. p. 41^9, 

I* Id. p. 494. Anglia Sacra, t, »• p, i U, 
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Cen\5r. with theXbncs, and involved in fo many cala- 
mities, that they had little teifure to attend ^o 
ccclefiaftical affairs ; which renders the church- 
hiftory in the end of the tenth and beginning of 
the eleventh century as barren ^as that of the ftatc 
is melancholy. The three famous prelates, 
Dunftan, Ethelwald, and Ofwald, fo far out- 
(hone their brethren in their zeal for the monadic 
inftitutions, that they quite eclipfed all the other 
bifhops their cotetnporaries. who are hardly ever 
mentioned by the monkifh writers. Ethelwald 
bifhop of Winchefter, a great builder of mo- 
nafteries, and mod zealous patron of the monfo, 
was the firft of this famous triumvirate who 
quitted the ftage, dying A.D. 984 *^ By hi& 
death, the hopes of the feculjtr canons, of whom 
he had been a mod cruel perfecutor^ were a little 
revived, and they made great efforts to get one 
of their own number eleftcd in his room; but 
were at length baffled by the fuperior art and in- 
fluence of the archbifliop, who procured the ad- 
vancement of Elphigus abbot of Bath to the fee 
of Winchefterj by pretending that the apoftk 
St. Andrew had appeared to him, and affured 
' him, that Elphigus was the fitted perfon in the 
world for that charge^'. St, Dunftan did not 
long furvive his friend and fcllow-labourer 
Ethelwald, but died A. D. 988, in the fixty- 
fourth year of his age, having held the bifhofn 

' 37 Godwin de PrKful. AngU p. »66, 
'* Anglta 69cra| 1 1(» p* iti. 
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Tie of London, together with the archbifhopric cent.x. 
of Canterbury, about twenty -feven years ^^ As ''^ 
this prelate was the great reftorer and promoter 
of the mpnaftic inftitutions^ the grateful monks, 
who were; almoft the only hiftorians of thofe dark 
ages, have loaded him with the mofl extravagant 
praifes, and reprefented him a& the greateft 
wonder-worker, and higheft favourite of heaven^ , 
that ever lived. To fay nothing of his many 
conflifts with the devil, in which he often be- 
laboured that enemy of mankind nioft feverely, 
thq following fhort ftory, which is told with 
great exultation by his biographer Ofbern, will 
give the Englifli reader fome idea of the aftoriifli- 
ing impiety and impudence of thofe monks, and 
of the no lefs aftonifliing blindnefs and credulity 
of thofe unhappy times, *' The moifl admirable, 
^' the moft ineftimable father Dunftan (fays that 
*' author), whofe perfedions exceeded all human 
** imagination, was admitted to behold the 
" mother of €fod and his own mother in eternal 
-*' glory : for before his death he was carried up 
** into heaven, to be prefent at the nuptials of 
his own mother with the eternal King, which 
were celebrated by the angels with the moft 
" fweet and joyous fongs. When the angels 
*' reproached him for his filence on this great 
** occafion, fo honourable to his mother, he 
^ excufed himfelf on account of his being un- 
^' acauainted with thofe fweet and heavenly 

19 Oodwin de Prasfw]. AogU p, 75. 
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Cent, X. «« ftrains ; but being a little inftruflked by tie 
** angels, he broke out into this melodious fon|, 
*' O King and Ruler of nations, &c." It i 
unneceffary to make any comment on this rd, 
(hocking ftory. St. Dunftan was fucceeded ia 
the fee of Canterbury Jby Ethelgar bifliop of Seol. 
fey, who lived only one year and ^ three months; 
and then by Siricius bifhop of W^ilton**, wl» 
governed that church about four years**. Botk 
thefe prelates had been monks of Glaftonbuij, 
and difciples of St. Dunftan; but the {hortd 
of their pontificates, and the confufion of tk 
times, did not perm'.t them to perform anytiiflf 
memorable. St. Ofwald, the great friend and 
affociate of St. Dunftan in the expulfion of tie 
fecular canons, and introdudion of the monks, 
died A.D. 993, after he had held the arch- 
bifliopric of York, together with the bifbopA 
of Worcefter, about twenty-two years ^*. By thefc 
two famous faints, holding each of them tvo 
bifhoprics together for fo many years, we ta^' 
fome reafon to fufped they were not quite 
fo heavenly-ftiinded as their admirers reprcfeo^ 
them. 
w . , The violent and too fuccefsful zeal of D^ 

<«ctsofthe ftan and his affociates, in promoting the buiio- 
mxmi-^ * i^g 2^d endowing fo great a number of boub 
fteiie^ for the entertainment of ufelefs monks and nu^' 
was very fatal to their country : for by ^ 



^^ Anglia Sacra, p. i. p. 114. 
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means, a fpirit of irrational, unmanly fuperftirion <^en^ ^• 
was diffufed amongft the people^ which debafed 
their mindS) iand diverted them from nobler 
purfuits : and a very great proportion of the 
lands of England was put into hands who con- 
tributed nothing tb its defence; which made it 
aA cafy prey, firft to the infulting Danes, and 
afterwards to the viftorious Normans, ' 

The people of Wales, who were governed by Ecdefiaf. 
their own princes, were ftill inftruSed by their J^'"^^*"^®- 
o^n clergy, and feem to have had but little Waiet. 
connexion with the churches of Rome or Eng- 
land in the tenth century. It appiears, however, 
from the laws of Hoel Dha, who flouriflied about 
the middle of this century, that the Welfh were 
not much wifer, or much lefs fuperftitious, than 
their neighbours in this' period ; for by thefe 
laws, which are faid to have been made in a 
great council of the nobility and clergy, at which 
no fewer than one hundred and forty prelates, 
1. c. bifliops, abbots, and re£kors, were prefent, 
it is evident that the churches and clergy of 
Wales enjoyed the fame diftindions and immu- 
nities with thofe of England ^K The truth is> 
that there was a very great conformity between 
the laws of England and Wales , at this time, 
both in civil and ecclefiaflical matters ; which 
mull have been occafioned by the vicinity of 
thefe countries, the unavoidable intercourse of 
their inhabitants, and the afcendant which the 

4S Leges fiodi Dha, a Wottono editx^ pailim. 
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Ccnt.x. kings of England had acquired over the princes of 
Wales, v/ho were their vaffals and tributaries ^. 

Itcclefiaf. The hiftory of the church of Scotland is as 

ry of Scot- lit^^^ known in this period as that of Wales. 

**"**• Though the bifliops of St. Andrew^s were not 

yet raifed to the rank of archbifliops and metro- 
politans, they feem to have had fome kind of 
pre-eminence over the other bifliops of Scotland, 
occafioned probably by their greater wealth, and 
their greater influence with the princes of thofc 
times. Kellach the Second, who was biftiop oi 
St. Andrew's from A. D. 904 to A, D. 939, » 
faid to have been the firft bifhop who went from 
Scotland to Rome for confecration, or for ob- 
taining the approbation of the pope ^^. We have 
good reafon to prefume^ that there were feveral 
councils held in Scotland in the courfe of this 
century for the regulation of ecclefiaftical afein; 
t>ut the records of all thefe councils have long 
ago periflied through the injuries of time, the 
cruel policy of Edward L of England, and the 
fudden deftruction of the abbeys of Scotland, 
with their archives and libraries, at the Reforma- 
tion. There is a flight notice of one of thefe 
councils preferved in a very fliort chronicle, 
which hath efcaped all thefe difafters. ^^ In the 
"following year, A. D. 906, king Conftantine, 
** the fon of Ethy, with Kellach his bifhop, and 
" the Scots, decreed, that the rules of faith and 
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*> of the gofpels, with the laws and difcipline of Cent. x. 
** the church, Ihould be obferved, in an aflembly ~^'^*~^ 
*^ held on the Hill of Faith, near the royal city 
*' of Scone. From that day, that hill hath 
** borne the name of Knocker eidigh^ or, the Hill 
" of Faith '^ J' The difpute about the. celibacy 
of the regular canons of Kuldees, is faid to have 
been agitated in Scotland as well as in England 
in this century ; and there is a circumftance men- 
tioned by feveral monkifli hiftorians which ren- 
ders this very probable* When this great caufe - 
was to be debated before a council at Calne in 
Wiltihire, A. D. 978, the regular canons placed 
at their head as their chief orator one Beomelm, 
a Scotch bifhop ; a man, fay thefe authors, of 
invincible loquacity, who greatly puzzled poor 
old St. Dunftan^\ It is not improbable, that 
this loquacious gentleman had gained a vidory 
on this fubje£b in his own country, which made 
the Englifli canons engage him to plead their 
caufe. 

. Elfric, formerly bi(hop of Wilton, was arch- Ce«t.xi* 
biihop of Canterbury from A. D. 995 to A. D. hoaiiicj* 
1005 ) and was one of the mod learned men and 
moil voluminous writers of the age in which he 
lived. This prelate, confcious of the incapacity of 
many of the clergy to inftruft the, people in the 
..principles and precepts of religion, tranilated no 
fewer than eighty fermons or homilies from the 

^ Innes^s F.fTiys, ?. 2. p. 786. 47 Anglia Sacra» t. &ip. iit« 
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Ctnu XI. Larin into the Saxon language for thdr ufe* 
Tbefe fermons were fuited to different feafoM 
and occaHc^Sy and were defigned to be read by 
the inferior clergy to the people at thefe feafoQS 
for their inftruiSion. The fermon for Eafter 
Sunday^ on the facrament of the Lord's fupper, 
hath been often printed ; and ihews very plainly, 
that the church of England had not yet embraced 
the dpdrine of tranfubftantiation ^. This i« 
fuffisciently evident from the following^ paflage in 
that difcourfe : " The body that Chrift fufferd 
<* in was born of the fleih of Mary, -with blood 
<« and with bone, with fkin and ^vith finews, is 
*^ human limbs, with a reafonable living foul: 
•* but his fpiritual body, which we call the A(n^d, 
*• is gathered of many corns, without blood and 
** bone, without limb, without foul; and there- 
** fore nothing is to be underftood therem bodil/, 
^ but fpiritually. Whatever is in die houfd 
^* which g^vetli life, that is fpiritual virtue, aarf 
" invifible energy. Chrift's body that fufferd 
^deatJi, and rofe from death, ihail never & 
^ again, but is eternal and unpaifible ; but 
*** houfel is t^nporal not eternal, corruptible* 
^^ and deaded into fundry parts, chewed bctwetf 
** the teeth, and f«nt into the belly. Thi* 
^^ my fiery is a pledge and a figui«; Chn&^ 
^ body is truA itfelf* This pledge we do keep 
^^ myftically until we come to the truth itfctfj 



^^ ^Ifrici prasfatio fectinda ad grammaticam fuanii p* %* 
i|9 Hickes diflcrtatio epift&latfM, p. 98. 
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** and then is this pledge ended ^V* It is hardly Cent xi. 
poflible to exprefs the prefent fentiments of the "* '""^^ 
church of 5^gland, and of other' Proteftant 
churches, on this fubjed, in plainer words than 
thefe ; and it would certainly be no eafy talk for 
the moft artful fophiflier to accommodate them 
to thedodrine of tranfubftantiation. 

This exodflent j>relate, for fo lie certainly was JElfrcu 
for the age ia which he Jived, compofed alfo a "'*®"** 
kind of epilcopai charge, which feems to have 
been defigned as a form for biihops in in{lru6> 
ing their clergy. The feveral injuD&ions in this 
cbai!ge are delivered in an authoritative tone^ 
and in the form of commands ; for which reafon 
they have been commonly called, Mifric^s canons, 
though there is no appearance of their having 
been ezMucled by any ecclefiaflical fynod. The£^ , 
injundions or canons are thiity-feven in number^ 
and contain many curious particulars concemii]^ 
the diJHgline and ceremonies of the church of 
£ngknd in thode times. As iE^lfric had beea 
educated imd^r Ethelwald bifliop of Wincheft-ec, 
he was, like his maAer., a groat promoter of the 
ceUhacy of the clergy; and tfaerefbre, in the 
iirft eight of tfaeie canons, he argues ftrenuoufly, 
ikmgh not vdry logic^Uy, againft the marriage 
of priafts. it .appears, howerver^ from dK)fe very 
canons, »tfaatt tbc ckrgy of England were gesiei»Uy 
mariicKi at Hm time, and that th^ ftoii% do- 
Smdod the hwMmk of their marriagos* ^^ Thefe 

,_• iV«fil^«#.£eoi.notUWMcloff,j^.l40ft. 
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Cent. XI. «« canons againft the marriage of priefts (fays 
-^Ifric) feem ftrange to you to hear ; for yc 
have fo brought your wretched doings into 
fafbion, as if there was no danger in priefts 
living like married men. The priefts now 
reply > That St. Peter was a married man, and 
that they cannot live without the company of 
*' a woman.** By the ninth of thefe canons, the 
clergy are forbidden to be prefcnt at a marriage, 
or to give their benediftion, when either of the 
pardes had been married before, though fuch 
marriages are not declared to be abfolutely un- 
lawful, but only to be • difcouraged. The nest 
feven canons defcribe the names and offices of 
the feven orders of the clergy, which are thefe: 
—I. the oftiary, who is to open and fliut the 
church-doors, atid ring the bells i?— 2. theleftor, 
who is to tead God*s word in the church ;- 
3. the exorcift, whofe office is to drive out evil 
fpirits by invocations and adjurations ; — 4. the 
acolyth, who holds the tapers at the reading of 
the gofpels, and celebrating mafs ;— 5. the fub- 
deacon, who is to bring forth the holy vcffels, 
and attend the deacon at the altar ; — 6. the 
deacon, who minifters to the mals-prieft, fisLces 
the oblation on the altar, reads the gofpel, bap- 
tizeth children, and gives the houfel to the 
people; — 7. the inafs pri^ft or prelbyter, who 
preaches, baptizes, and conficrates the houfel. 
This canon declares, that the bifliop is of the 
fame order with the prefbyter, but more honour- 
able. By the 'Eighteenth, the diftinffion bctweeo 

the 
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the fecular clergy and the monks or regulars is Cent, xi, 
eftablifhed. The next canon commands the 
clergy to ling the feven tide-fongs at their ap- 
pointed hours, viz. the ught-fong, or ^matins, 
early in the morning/ — the prime-fong at feven 
o'clock, — ^the undem-fong at nine o'clock, — ^the 
mid-day fpng at twelve o'clock,— -the none-fong 
at three o'clock after noon,-^and the night fong 
at nine o'clock at night. By the twenty-firft 
canon, priefls are commanded to provide them* 
felves with all the neceflary books for perform- 
ance of divine fervice, viz. the pfalter, the 
epiftle-book, the gofpel-book, the mafs-book, 
the fong-book, the hand-book, the kalendar, 
the pailional, the penitential, and the reading- 
book. By the twenty-third, priefts are com- 
manded to explain the gofpel for the* day, every 
Sunday, in Englifh, to the people, and to teach 
them the creed and Fater nojier in Englifh as 
often as they can. By the twenty-feventh, priefts 
arc forbidden to take money ^ for baptizing chil- 
dren, or performing any other part of their duty. 
The thirty-fecond commands priefts always to 
have a fufBcient quantity of oil by them which 
had been confecrated by the bifliop, for bap- 
tizing children and anointing the fick ; but that 
no fiqk perfon fhould be anointed unlefs he de- 
fired it. The thirty-feventh and laft of thefe 
canons is in the form of an epiftle, which was 
given to each prieft on Miiunday Thurfday, when 
he came or fent to the bifliop for his annual 
ftock of donfecrated chrifm and oilj and con- 
Vox.. III. U tains 
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Cent. XI. tains feveral direOdons about the celebration of 
mafs, and other offices. Among many otter 
ceremonies to be performed on Good-Friday, 
the people are direfted t6 adore and kifs tfe 
crofs. As the freaks of fuperftition are endlefs, 
fome priefts about this time had conceived a no- 
tion, that the facramental bread confecrated on 
Eafter-day was more efficacious than that which 
was hallowed at any other time ; and therefore 
they ufed to confecrate a great quantity on that 
day, and keep it through the whole year for the 
ufe of the fick. This pradice is condenined, 
becaufe when the confecrated bread was kept fo 
long, it was apt to become ftale, to be loft, or 
eaten by mice. Priefts are direfted to mix water 
with the facramental wine ; *' becaufe the wine 
" betokeneth our redemption through Chrift*J 
" blood, and the water betokeneth the people 

" for w^hom he fuffered." A great number of 

• 

faft-days are commanded to be obferved, parti- 
cularly every Friday, except from Eafter to Pen- 
tecoft, and from Midwinter to Twelfth-nigbt. 
Sunday was to be kept from Saturday at noon 
to. Monday morning ^\ Thefe are the moil re- 
markable particulars in this famous charge; on 
which we fhall leave our readers to make their 
own reflexions. / 

Deith of Archbifhop iElfric expelled the regular ca- 
*'^* nons who would not abandon their wives from 
his cathedral church of Canterbury, and brougbt 

5« Spel. Concil, t. 1. p. 572—582. Johnfon'*Canon«, A.D* 957' 
■ • • 
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in Benediabe monks in their foom* He had Cent. xi. 
alfo the influence to procure a charter from king 
fithelred, confirming that tranfaftion, and all 
the privileges and pofleflions of his favourite 
monks ; praying moft devoutly, that all perfons 
who fhould give them any difturbance, might be 
torn by the teeth of all the dogs in helP*. This 
feems to have been the laft tranfadion of this 
prelate's life; who died A. D. loo^^ and was . 
fucceeded by Elphegus bifhop of Winchefter. 

The Englifli at this time were involved in very Council of 
great calamities, and threatened with total ruin, ° *"** 
by a grievous famine, and the fword of the vic- 
torious Danes, from whom they fometimes pur- 

' chafed a fhort precarious truce with great fums 
of money. In one of thefe intervals, A. D. 
1009, a great council of all the chief men of 
the clergy and laity was held at Enfham in Ox- 
fordfhire, to deliberate on the moft efFeftual 
means of preferving themfelves and their coun- 
try from that deftrudiion with which they were 
threatened. Elphegus archbiftiop of Canter- 
bury,' and Wulftan archbifhop of York, feem 
to have convinced this wife aflembly, that to 
oblige the clergy to put away their wives, and 
the laity to pay all their dues honeftly and punc- 
tually to the church, would be the beft means 

' of averting the difpleafure, and conciliating the 
favour of heaven ; and therefore many ftria 
laws were made for thefe purpofes ". But either 

5* Spel. Concil. t. x. p. 5Q4* ^' ^^- 1. i. p. 5131 &c» 
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Cent. XI. thefe laws were not well obferved, or had not 
the defired efieft; for the miferies of the Englilh 
ftill continued to increafe; and about four yean 
after this, the Danes having taken Canterbury, 
reduced it to aflies, butchered nine tenths of the 
inhabitants, and murdered the archbifliop, be- 
caufe he would not, or could riot, pay the pro- 
digious ranfom which they demanded ^\ 

Council of Livingus bifhop of Wells fucceeded Elpheguj 
A. D. 1013, and was deeply involved in thea 
lamities of thofe unhappy times". Soon after 
the return of ^ king Ethelred from Normandj 
(whither he had fled with his family to efcapc 
the fury of the viftorious Danes), a great coun- 
cil was held A. D, 10 14, at a place called Uah' 
ham ; in which it was refolved to praftife iowt 
extraordinary devotions, to • prevail upon the 
faints and angels to fight againft the Danes. 
St. Michael the Archangel had lately gained 
great reputation by a viftory which the Chrif- 
tians in Apulia had obtained by his means, ^ 
they imagined, over the Pagans; and the Eng- 
lifh determined to perfuade this celeftial warrior, 
if poflible, to do them the like favour. With 
this view, it was decreed at this council, that 
every perfon who was of age fhould faft three 
days on bread, water, and raw "herbs, before the 
feaft of St. Michael, fhould confefs and go to 
church barefoot ; and that every prieft, with his 
whole congregation, fhould go thefe three ^V 

5* Anglia Sacra, t. »• p. 141. « Godwin de Frsful. Ang.p'77' 
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in folemn proceflion barefoot. The monks and Cent. yi. 
nans in all their convents were commanded to 
celebrate the mafs contra Paganos (againft the 
Pagans) every canonical hour, lying proftrate on 
the ground, and- in that pofture to fmg the 
pfalm,— " Lord, how are they increafed that 
" trouble me !*' &c.^* The Englifli at that 
time feem to have repofed their chief hopes of 
prefervation in thefe and fuch obfervations ; fo 
entirely were their minds blinded and infatuated 
by fuperftition. Their affairs, however, became 
daily more and more defperate ; and about three 
years after this council, they were entirely fub- 
dued by the Danes. 

Though the generality of the Danes at this Ecclcfnf. 
time were either Pagans, or only a kind of half '^^uin"^* 
Chriftians, their king Canute, who became alfo Canuttf. 
king of England A. D. 1017, was a zealous 
Chriftian, according to the mode of the age in 
which he lived. Of this he gave fufEcient evi- 
dence, — ^by repairing the monafteries which had 
been deftroyed by the Danes in the late wars,;—* 
by granting many immunities to the convents and 
clergy, — ^by building and endowing churches",— 
by vifiting Rome in perfon A. D. 1031, and 
chiefly — ^by the many ecclefiaftical laws that were 
made in his reign ^\ The firft fyftem of Ca« 
nute*s ecclefiaftical laws contains twenty-fix ca- 
nons ; of which the firft four enlarge and fecure 

5* l6hnron's Canons, A. D. 1014.. Spel. Concil. t. i. p. 530. 
J7 W. Maimf. I. ». c. ix. ^s j^^^ j^id, p. 533— i70« 

U 3 the 
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Cent.jci. the prote£Uon of the church, or its rights of 
fanduary. In the third of thefe canons, churches 
are ranged into four claffes, and the mulct for 
violating their protefUon proportioned to their 
dignity, viz. for violating the protection of a 
cathedral, five pounds ; of a middling church, 
one hundred and twenty fliillings ; of a leffer 
church that hath a burying-place, fixty ftil- 
lings ; of a country church without a burying- 
place, thirty {hillings. In the fifth canon, rules 
are laid down for the trial of priefts accufed of 
various crimes, which are very favourable to the 
clergy. By the fixth, celibacy is recommeDded 
to all the clergy, and particularly enjoined to 
thofe in priefts orders ; and for their encourage- 
ment it is declared, that an unmarried prieft 
fhall be efteemed equal in dignity to a thane. 
The feventh prohibits marriage within the fixtb 
degree of kindred. In the fix fubfequent ca- 
nons, all the dues payable to the clergy, as tithes 
of corn and cattle, Rome-fcot, church-fcot, 
plough-alms, light-fcot, ajid foul-fcot, are enu- 
merated, and the payment of them fecured by 
various penalties. I'he remaining canons con- 
tain nothing new or curious ^^ There are fe- 
veral laws refpefting religion and the church in- 
termixed with the civil laws of this prince ,• of 
which the following one is the moft remarkable: 
<* We ftriftly prohibit all Heathenifm j i. e. the 
** worlhip of idols or Heathen gods, the fun, 



59 JohnfoD^s Canons^ A. D. 1017. Spel. Concil t. 1. p. 53^ 
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** moon, fire, rivers, fountains, rocks, or trees Cent. xi. 
** of any kind ; the praftice of witchcraft, or 
** committing murder by magic, or firebrands, 
** or any other infernal tricks/' 

The two fucceeding reigns of Harold Hare- H'ftory 
foot and Hardicanute, from A. D. 1035 to A. D, chmch 
J 04 1, were fo Ihort and unfettled, that they af- l"**'* r 
ford no materials of importance for the hiftory Harold. 
of the church. Though Edward the Confeifor was nut", "aVi 
a prince of great piety, according to the mode Edward 
of the times in which he lived, his court was • fo feflbr. 
much difturbed during the greateft part of his 
reign, by the cabals of the Englifli and Norman 
fadions, that he did not pay fo much attention 
to ecclefiaftical affairs as might have been ex- 
pefted. There ^re indeed two fyftems of laws 
extant, which are commonly called the laws of 
Edward the Confejfor^ in which there are feveral 
canons in favour of the churcfi and clergy ; but 
they contain in their own bofom the moft un- 
queftionable evidence of their having been com- 
pofed, or at leaft very much chaiiged, after the 
conqueft^. This prince, however, was a great 
benefador to the church, and employed the laft 
years of his life in building the famous monaftery 
of St, Peter's, Weftminfter, on which he be- 
ftowed great riches, and many Angular privileges 
and immunities *'. 

Ignorance and fuperflition arrived at a great Charaaer 
height in the church of England in the former vcnih«nl 

tury. 
^0 Johnfon's Canons^ A. D. 1064, 1065. Spei Concil. t. r.p. 619. 
0' Dugdal» Monafticony vol. i. p. 55. 
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Cent. xr. part of the eleventh centuryi Of this the fre- 
quency of pilgrimages to Rome,— the prodi^ous 
fums expended in the purchafe of relics, — ^die 
immenfe wealth and pernicious immunities of 
the clergy, to mention no others, are fufficient 
evidences. In this • period, the roads between 
England and Rome were fo crowded with pil- 
grims, that the very tolls which they paid were 
objefts of importance to the princes through 
whofe territories they paffed ; and very few Eng- 
lifhmen imagined they could get to heaven with- 
out paying this compliment to St. Peter, who 
kept the keys of the celeftial regions***. The 
pope and Roman clergy carried on a very lu- 
crative traffic in relics, of which they never 
wanted inexhauftible ftores. Kings, princes, and 
wealthy prelates, purchafed pieces of the crofs, 
or whole legs and arms of apoftles ; while others 
were obliged to be contented with the toes and 
fingers of inferior faints. Agelnoth archbi/hop 
of Canterbury, when he was at Rome, A. D« 
102 1, purchafed from the pope an arm of St. 
Auguftin bifhop of Hippo, for one hundred ta- 
lents, or fix thoufand pound weight of filver, 
and one talent, or fixty pound weight of gold*^ 
A prodigious fum ! which may enable us to form 
fome idea of the unconfcionable knavery of tbc 
fellers, and the aftonilhing folly and fuperftition 
of the purchafers of thofe commodities. The 
building, endowing, and adorning of monaf* 

<» W. Malmf. 1. s. c, ii. «> Id. ibid, 
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teries, had been carried on with fuch mad pro- cent. xi. 
fufion for about one hundred and fifty years, 
that a great part of the wealth of England had 
been expended on thefe ftruftures, or lay buried 
in their ornaments and utenfils. " The maffes 
of gold and filver (fays William of Malmf- 
bury), which queen Emma, with a holy pro- 
digality, beftowed upon the monafteries of 
** Winchefter, aftoniflied the minds of ftrangers, 
•* while the fplendour of the precious ftones 
** dazzled their eyes ^.*' In this period the 
numbers, both of the fecular and regular clergy, 
increafed very much, ^ and their poffeffions ftill 
more. By the frequent and extravagant grants 
of land beflowed on cathedrals, monafteries, 
and other churches, from the beginning of the 
tenth to the middle of the eleventh century, we 
have good reafoii to believe, that at the death 
of Edward the ConfefTor more than one third of 
all the lands of England were in the poifeflion 
of the clergy, exempted from all taxes, and for 
the moft part even from military fervices*^ 
When we refleft on thefe circumftances, we can- 
not be very much furprifed, that the people of 
England, in this period, were fo cruelly infulted 
by the Danes, and at the end of it fo eafily con- 
quered by the Normans* 

94 W. Malmf. I. s. c. 1 1. ^5^Spcl«an Glofl*. p. 396. 
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The hijiory of the <onJlitutionj government^ and 
laws of Great Britain^ from the arrival of thf 
Saxons J A. D. 449, to the landing of William 
duke of Normandy^ A. D. 1066. 

THE faiftory of that political conllitution Cunofity 
and form of government, which was efta- *"«'>™- 

n n 'r portance 

bliftied in the belt and greateft part of this of the. 
ifland, and of the laws which were enafted by tbwchap. 
the Anglo-Saxons in this period, is equally cu- ^^^ 
rious, important, and interefting. It is curious, 
as it fets before us a great variety of uncommon 
and amufing obje£ls, atld difcovers the ori^n of 
many of our mofl: ancient cuftoms and inititu- 
tions. It is important and interefting to the 
Engliih nation, as that form of government, and 

thofe 
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thofe laws, were the work of their remote an- 
ceftors ; the moft valuable legacy which they left 
to their pofterity, and the foundation of that moft 
noble and beautiful fuperftrufture, their prefent 
free and happy conftitution. 
toifficuUy It is much to be lamented, that it is fo diffi- 
thehiftoiy cult, or Hither that it is impoffible, to w^rite the 
gown.*"** hiftory of the origin and progrefs of the Englifli 
ment, conllitution, laws, and government, in fo clear 
and full a manner^ as to leave nothing dark or 
wanting ; and fupported in every part with fuch 
ftrength ,6f evidence, as to leave nothing doubt- 
ful. That this is really impoffible, will b* moft 
readily acknowledged by thofe who are beft ac- 
quainted with the fubjeft. The writers who 
flouriflied in this period were very few, and thefe 
few were cloiftered monks ; who never enter- 
tained a thought of giving a particular account 
of the laws and government of their country. 
Many of the Anglo-Saxon laws themfelves have 
been entirely loft, and others have fuffered fo 
much by the injuries of time, and the inatten- 
tion of tranfcribers, that their meaning can 
hardly be difcovered. Some particulars relating 
to this fubjeft are funk fo deep in the darknefs 
of antiquity, and others are fo involved in 
clouds of learned duft that have been raifed by 
angry difputants, that it feems to require more 
than human fagacity to find out the truth, and 
guard againft miftakes. In thefe circumftances, 
all that can be done is, — to cherifli a cordial 
love of truth, — to fearch after it with care and 

2' diligence, 
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diligence, — and to lay the refult of thefe re- 
fearches before the publick with plainnefs and 
fincerity. 

To prevent that confufion which is commonly ^l^^of 
.occafioned by blending various fubjeds together, - tcr. *^" 
and to preferve an uniformity between the plan 
of this chapter and of that on government in 
the preceding period, it is proper to divide it 
into three diftind feftions. In the firft feftion 
fliall be given, — A brief account, — of the fe- 
veral German nations which fettled in Britain in 
this period ; — of the places of t;heir original feats 
, on the continent ;— of the fituation and limits of 
their fettlements in this ifland;— of the political 
divifions of their territories that were made by 
them,; — and by the' other Britifli nations. The 
fecond feSion fhall contain a delineation, — of the 
diflferent ranks of people,— of magiftrates, — ^and 
of courts of law and juftice, in Britain, in this 
period. The third and laft feftion Ihall com- 
prehend the hiftory of ths feveral kinds of laws 
that were enaded, and in force, in this period. 
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SECTION I. 



A brief accouni^^--^ the feveral German tiatk 
whith fettled in Britain^ in this period ; — of A 
places of their original feats on the continent?^ 
of the fituation and limits of their fettlemenUi » 
this ifland ; — of the political di'uijions of th^ 
territories that were made by them^-'^and b) ik 
other Britifh nations. 

A NCI E NT Germany comprehended all that 
extenfive traft of country which is hoxoM 
by the Rhine on the fouth, — ^by the Genma 
ocean on the weft, — by the northern fea on tic 
north, — ^and by the Viftula, &c. on the eall'. 
This country (which, befides modem Germany, 
comprehended all the dominions of Denmark 
and Sweden, and feveral other diftridts) was an- 
ciently inhabited by a prodigious number of 
diftinfl: tribes and nations. But though thcfe 
Germanic nations differed very much from one 
another, — in their fituation, — their ftrength,-- 
their wealth, — and fome other circumftances; 
yet they appear to have fprung from the fam^ 
origin, — ^to have fpoken the fame language, 
though in different dialefts,— and to have home 
a very great refemblance to each other in their 
manners, cuftoms, and forms of government* 

■ Cluver. German. Anticj. 1. i. c.a. p. 76. 
* Tacit, dc Morib,, German, paflim. Northern AntiquiMS* P'^* 
face, p. 24. ^ . 
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This was particularly true of thofe nations Original 
which came from Germany, and fettled in Bri^ German * 
tain, in this period, and from whom the great ""A*®/** 
body of the Englifh nation is defcended. Their came into 
original feats on the continent were contiguous, ^"^**'*' 
fituated in that peninfula which is commonly 
called the Cimbric Cherfonefe^ bounded by the 
river Elbe on the fouth, by the German ocean 
on the weft, and by the Baltic fea on the north 
and eaft. When the unhappy Britons formed the 
fatal refolution of calling in foreign auxiliaries, 
to preferve them from that deftruftion with s 
which they were threatened by the Scots and 
Pids, they could find none nearer than the in- 
habitants of that country, who were likely to 
grant them the proteSion which they wanted : 
for their neareft neighbours, and natural allies, 
the Gauls, who fpoke the fame language, and 
profeffed the fame religion with themfelves; were 
in no condition to give them any afliftance, hav- 
ing been invaded, and almoft conquered, by the 
Franks, another German nation ^ 

The country above defcribed, to which the Nations 
Britons directed .their eyes for relief in their ^^V^ . 

. . , . whom the 

diftrefs, was at that time mhabited by three na- EngiiOiare 
tions, which were called Saxons j Angles^ and *" * * 
lutes ; who fent armies into Britain, and there 
obtained fettlements^ From thefe three na- 
tions the Englifli in general derive their origin ; 

J Gregor. Turoncnf, I. 1, a. 

4 Bedf Hift. Ecdef. 1, i, Ct 15* Chronicon Ethel werdi^ !• i. 

though 
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though feveral other nations, particularly Danes 
and Normans, have fince mingled with them id 
very great numbers K 
The Sax- The Saxons had long been the moft powerful 
of thefe three nations, and had held the otba 
two in fome degree of fubje£tion. This is tk 
reafon that thofe famous rovers who infefted the 
narrow feas, plundered the coafts of Gaul and 
Britain, and gave the Romans fo much trouble, 
in the fourth and fifth centuries, were all calloi 
Saxons, though they confifted of feveral natiom. 
The chief feat of the people properly csllei 
Saxons, was in Holfatia, or Old Saxony, no« 
Holftein ; though, after the departure of the 
Franks into Gaul, they extended themfelTes 
along the fea-coafts to the banks of the Rhine . 
The Britons having often experienced the f^- 
lour of thefe Saxons to their coft, were de- 
firous of employing it in their defence ; aiw/ 
knowing them to be a maritime people, ^^ 
delighted in fuch expeditions, they very natu- 
rally applied to them for affiftance. They were 
but too fuccefsful in their application ; feveral 
bands of Saxon adventurers came over and 6^^ 
themfelves in Britain, where their pofterity w 
flourifh, though under another name, and bear, 
if we may believe feveral travellers, a very re- 
markable refemblance in their perfons to the 



f Sheringham de Origine Gentis Anglorum, c. 7. p. 25, &c. 
* Id. ibid. 
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prefent inhabitants of Holftdn, from whence their 
anceftors came ^ 

The Angles are faid to have been a tribe of The 
the Suevi, who in Caefar's time were the greateft ^*^"* 
and braveft of all the German nations ^ This 
tribe,, after various adventures and migrations, 
fettled in that part of the Cimbric Cherfonefus, 
which' now forms the duchy of Slefwic, where 
feme veftiges of their name (till remain in thef 
diftrla of Anglen, between Slefwic and Flenf-- 
burgh ^ It Was in this fituation the Britifh am-i 
bafladors fbupd them ; and from this country 
they embarked in the Britifh expeditions, with, 
greater fpirit, and in greater numbers, than any 
of the other German nations; which procured 
them the honour of giving their name to £ng« 
land and its inhabitants, who make at prefent 
one of the richeft, moil powerful, and floiurifhing 
nations in the world *°. 

The lutes, who were a tribe of the Gets, the ^u | j. 
conquerors of fo many countries, inhabited the . 
extremity of the Cimbric Cherfonefus, which 
from them is ftill called Jutlandy and is bound^ed 
by the German ocean on the weft, the Baltic on 
the eaft, and the country of the Angles on the 
fouth". Befides thefe three nations, there wei;e 
many adventurers belonging to the niaghbouring 
tribes, particularly to ihe Frizians, wlio embarked , 



7 Hower8 Letters, Vo\. i. § 6. let. 4. * Casfar Bel. Gal« ]. 4.^ 

9 Cluver. German, Antiq* U 3.C. 27. p* 605. 

10 Bed. Hift. Ecclef. !• x. c. 15. " Shcringbam, c. i. p. %%• 
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with them m tlmr Brit^umic expeditions^ and feCtU 
in thU ifland. 
Their fc»tt The hiftoiy of the feveral embarkadcma of 
thefe three nations from their native leats £k 
this iflandy and of the ieven kingdcxas which 
they eftabliOied in it, hath been already given °« 
It only remains, in this place, to give a very 
brief defcription of the moft eommon bound- 
Aries of thefe feveral kingdoms, with an account 
of the particular nation by which each of them 
was ere£led, that all the people of England may 
have a diftind view of their remoce axurefton^ 
In doing this, we (hall b^in at the fouth-weft 
comer of Britain, and proceed regularly towards 
the north-eaft. 
Kinpdcm The fouth-weft parts of Britain were fiibdued 
of Wcffcx. ^y feveral fucceffive baaids of Saxons, who there 
ered:ed a kmgdom about the beginning of the 
lixth century ; which, from their name, and - thaf 
of its Situation, was. called the kingdom of Wef- 
JeXy or of the Weji-Saxons. This kingdom was 
very fmall.for a confiderable time after it was 
founded ; but being happy hi a long fucceflion 
of great princes of the fame royal family, if 
gradually increafed, and at length fwallowed up 
all the other kingdoms* In the times of the 
heptarchy, it comprehended thofe countries 
, which now' conflitute the counties of Hant§, 
- Berks, Wilts, Somerfet, Dorfet, Devon, and 
part of Cornwall '\ The ifle of Wight, which 

• 

» Sec chap. i. i| Speed Chron. p. %^t, 
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lies off the coaft of Hampfliire, was comm6iily 
under the government of the kings of WelTex, 
chough it was peopled by a colony of lutes, whp 
atfo poffeffed fome diftrifts on the continent 
oppofite to that tfland"^. The capital of thk 
Jdngdom was Winchefter, the Venta Belgarum of 
the Romans^ and the Cair Guent of the &*iton8« ^ 

2. Next to the kingdom of Weffex lay the Itmgddm 
littie kingdom of Sufiex, or of the SouthgBaxons, "^ ^'*^*** 
comprehending only the twa counties of Surrey 

and Suiflfex. It was, as its name implies, founded 
and inhabited by SaJtons. This kingdom^ 
though one of the moft ancient, was one of the 
fmalieft^ weakeft^ and of the ftortefl: duration of 
any of the heptarchy. When it was converted. 
to ChrifHanity, A. D. 678, it contained no niore 
than about feven thoufand families'*. ThiJ was 
partly owing to its fmail extent ; but chiefly to 
a great part of it being covered with the wood 
Andcreda '*. The capital of this little kingdom 
was Chichefter,'the R^num of the Romans, and 
the Cair Cei of the Britons. 

3. Next to Suflex, eaftward, lay the kin^om Kingdom 
©f Kent, which comprehended only the county ^^ ^"** 
of that name. This was the moft ancient oT all 

the Saxon kingdotns in Britain, having been 
ibunded about A. D. 455^ and Was alio the firft 
that embraced the Chriftian religion. This 
kingdom, if we may depend on the authority pf 

U Bed. Hift. Ecclef. 1. i. c. 15. «» Id. 1. 4. c. 13. 

1* Camd. Britan. v. i. p. 195. 

X i Bede 
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.Bede and Ethelwerd, was ereded and inhabited 
by a colony of lutes, wko feem not to have 
come dire£Hy from Jutland ^nto Britain, but to 
have been fettled for ^ome time near the mouth 
of the Rhine, where it is probable the Bri* 
tiih ambaifadors found them'^; for it is quite 
improbable, that thofe ambafladors urould make 
their firft application at the greateft diftance; 
and there is fome pofitive evidence, that 
.Hengift, the founder of this kingdom, buSt 
the caftle of Leyden a little before he embarked 
on his Britifh expedition '^ Though this^ king- 
dom was of fmall extent, it was very populous ', 
and feveral of its princes bore a confiderable fway 
in the heptarchy. The city of Canterbury, ibe 
Duroverntim of the Romans, and the Cair Ceint 
of the Britons, was the capital of the kingdoni ol 
Kent, and one of the moft confiderable cities in 
England in the Saxon times. 

Kingdom 4. To the uorth-eaft of Kent, the kingdom of 
f^iE/rex. £fl-g^^ Qj. ^£ ^j^^ £j^ ^^ ^jjl^ Saxons, ws 

fituated, comprehending only the counties ol 
Effex and Middlefex, and a part of Hertford- 
Ihire. ^his kingdom, as its name imports, wsis 
founded and poiTeiTed « by a colony of Saxons ; 
but though it was rich and populous, and bad 
the famous city of London for its capital, it made 
no diftinguifhed figure in the heptarchy, its 

•7 Bed. Hift. Ecclef. I. i. c. 15. Ethdwerd, 1. i. 
» Camd. Briton* pr«f* coh 157. 

7 princes 
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princes being for the moft part in a ftatc 6f de- 
pendence on thofe of Kent. 

5. To the north-eaft of the kingdom of EflTex Kingdom 
that of the Eaft-Angles was fituated:, comprehend- Angiit 
ing the counties of Cambridge, Suffolk, Nor» 

folk, and the ifle of Ely, This kingdom was 
founded and inhabited by Angles, who landed 
in that part of Britain, becaufe it was not pre^ 
occupied ]5y their neighbours the Saxons or lutes, 
and lay neareft to their own country''. It was 
bounded on the eaft and north by the ocean, on 
the fouth by Effex, and on the weft by St. Ed^ 
mund's ditch, dividing it from Mercia. The 
capital of £aft*Anglia was Dunwich, called by 
Bede Domnoc, a place of confiderable note in 
the Britifh, Roman, and Saxon times, but now 
fwallowed up by the fea ^. 

6. In the very centre of England lay the ^'?l^^"* 
powerful and extenfive kingdom of Mercia, 
comprehending (beiides a part of Hertfordfliire) 
no fewer than fixteen^ of our prefent counties, 
viz. Huntingdon, Rutland, Lincoln, Northamp- 
ton, Leicefter, Derby, Nottingham, Oxford, 
Chefter, Salop, Glocefter, Worcefter, Staflford, 
Warwick, Buckingham, Bedford, This king, 
dom was ^refted and poffeffed alfo by the Angles, 
and was therefore fometimes called the kingdom 
of the Mediterranean EngKlh". It derived its 
more common name of Mercia from its fttuation, 

f9 Bed. Hift. Ecclef. 1. i. e. 15. 
' *« Id. 1. »• c. 15. Camd. BrtCan. f, u p. 448^ 
»' B€d. Hift. Ecclef. 1. 3. c. %in 
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bordering upon the marches of ^all the other 

kingdoms of the heptarchy, as ^cll as of Yf^ 

This fituation had both its advantages and dif. 

advantages ; for as it gave the kings of Merda 

an opportunity of invading all their neighbours, 

fo it expofed them to the danger of being aflauired 

on all fides. Leicefter, the Ratae of the Romany 

• was the capital of Mercia. 

KiAgJom 7. iTi^ feventh kingdom of the heptarchy 

SL^er?" was that of Northumberlaaid, fo called from itt 

land. fituation to the north of the Humber. Thk 

kingdom was alfo very extenfive, con%prehend- 

ing all that part of England which lies to the 

north of the Humber and Merfcy, and all that 

fart of Scotland which lies to the fouth of the 

Forth. The Northumbriaa territories were 

fometimes divided into the two kingdonis of 

Deira and Bernida j of which the former, whofe 

capital was York, comprehended the country 

between the Humber and the Tyn^ ; and the 

latter, whofe capital was Hamburgh, the country 

between the Tyne and the Forth, All tbcfc 

countries were inhabited by Angles, though 

probably with a great mixture of lutes ; for Ofla 

and Efiiffa, who fettled a large colony in the 

defolated country between the walls of Severus 

and Antpuinus Kys very early, wiere nearly related 

to Hengift the firft king of Kent. We may be 

af>t to be furprifed, that the Angles, who were 

not near fo numerous or powerful a? the lutes 

and Saxons, conquered and took ppfieflion of 

pore than two«thirds of England (to which they 

gave 
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^ve thar name), befides a c»ttfiderkble part of 
'Scotland. But the xeafon of this feertfis to have 
been, tbat ^e lutes and Saxons only fent a few 
bands of adventurers imo &ri!tain, the body cf 
tfaefe nations ftill ccmtinuing at home; while the 
Angles removed almoft entirely from the con* 
tkiejkt into this ifland, leaving their i^ative feats de- 
fdate ; in which . condition, Bede aflures us, the^ 
remained in his time ^\ 

Such, in general, wene the-fituwidns and Umits subdiV?. 
of the fever^l kingdoms of the heptarchy^ and thefeking. 
* the Germanic nations by which they were origin- **®"** 
aily crefted and inhaWted. Though fome of 
thefe kingdoms were very fmall, and none of 
them, except thofe of Mercia and Northtimben- 
land, of any great extent, yet we hiv^ go6d 
. reafon to beiieve, that they were fubdivided into * - 
finaller diftrids, for the mora convenient admi^ . 
niftradcn bofth of the civil and military govern* 
ment. Th^ Anglo-Saxon territories in Ger* 
many were fubdivided into what the Roman 
hiftorians call pagi et vici ; which may . not im- 
properly be tranflated /hires and townjhipsj ,or 
hundreds ; and we may be almoft certain, that 
they fubdivided the territories of each ftate in si 
fimilar manner as foon as they fettled ih this 
ifland*^ Such fubdivifions, and their refpeSive 
governors, are frequently mentioned by our 
hiftorians long before the end of the heptarchy **. 

" Bed. Hi ft. Ecclcf. 1. i, t. 15. 

*» Tacit, de morlb. German, ch, is* Ctefar BcK Gal. I. 6« 

Cluver. German, p. ^i« 
«4Be4U^ c. 4. 1. 5. c.f. 15. W, MalmC 1. ». c. 4^ 
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It is not therefore &n&ly true, that Alfred the 
Great was the firft who divided £ngland into 
ihires, h^ndreds, &c. though it is very probable, 
that great prince made a new and more regular 
divifion than that which bad fubfifted before lus 
time. The reader will find an account of a poli- 
tical divifton of all that part of England which lies 
to the fouth of the Humber, fpecifying tie 
number of hides, or plough-lands, in each dif* 
tn&y in the work quoted below **. This divifion 
was evidently very ancient, and fubfifted in the 
time of the heptarchy. 
Foiiticai It is quite impoifible to give an ex^Gt delma^ 
QfV/Mit9. ^^^ ^^ ^^^ political divifions of the territories of 
the Britifli or Wellh princes from the eibibM« 
ment to the end of the heptarchy. The number 
pf thefe princes who flouriflied at the fajne time 
often varied. From Gildas we learn, that there 
were five Britifli kings or princes who reigned 
pvej; fp many little principaUdes of the BritoBSf 
?ibout the middle of the fixth century, when he 
wrote his fatirical epiftle againft thefe princes^* 
Soon after, the number of thefe princes and 
principalities appear to have been fix, viz. 
Guynedh, Powys, Dehewbarth, Reynnuc, Efylluc, 
Morgannuc *\ The tnith is, that every thing 
was fluduating and unfe(tled among the unhappf 
• , Britons in this period ; and the number and 

limits of their little principalities were p^i 

*' Scriptoret Britan. edit, a GaJci 1. 1. p. 74S. 
«ft Epift. Gilds Tub init. 

*7 Humph-Lhujd. Fragment. Britan. p. 51^ 

petually 
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petualiy changing, by the fortune of war, and 
the £atal cuftom of dividing the territories of a 
prince at his death among all his fons. By this 
cuftom, the territories of the Britons were fomc- 
dmes fubdivided into an ^ incredible number of 
little ftafes, which were fubjeft to an equal 
number of petty tyrants, conftantly at -war with 
each other, and an eafy prey to their common 
enemies the Saxons. Without attempting to 
defcribe the limits of thefe little temporary 
ftates, which were alntoft daily changing, it is 
fufficient to obferve, that the moft common and 
lading divifion of the Britifli territories in this 
period, was into the three following principali- 
ties or kingdoms, i. Dehewbarth, now South 
Wales, the country of the brave Silures. This 
principality was anciently divided into the fix 
diftriflis of, (i.) Cairdigan, now Cardiganfliire ; 
{2.) Dyvet, now Pcmbrokefhire ; (3.) Cair^ 
marden, now Carmarthenfhire ; (4.) Mor- 
. ganive, now Glimorganfliire ; (5.) Guent, now 
Monmouthftiire ; (6.) Brecknock, now Breck* 
nockfliire. The chief refidence or capital of the 
ancient princes of South Wales, was Cairmarden, 
and fometimes Dinevor caftle. 2. The princi- 
pality of Matheaual, or Powyfland, the country 
of the. Demetse, was divided into three dif^ 
trifts of Powys-Vadoc, Powys between the Wy« 
and Severn, and Pov/ys Wanwynwyn. The 
chief refidence of the ancient princes of Powyf- 
land, was firft at Pengwern, now Shrewfbury^ 
and afterwards at MothrauL 3. The principa^- 

lity 
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Ihy of Gwyneth, now North Wates, the txnntiPf 
of the Ordovices, was divided into the fo«r & 
trifts of Mon, now Anglefcy; Avuon, hot 
Caernarvon; Meryonyth, now MerionedAirt; 
and y Berwedhwlod, now Denbighfliire aad 
Flimfhire. The chief refidence of the •princes of 
Owyneth, or North Wales, was at Aberfrau, io 
the ifle of Anglefisy. Each of thcfe diftii<2s or 
provinces in the three principalities of Waks, 
were fubdivided into fo many Caatreves, %sk 
thefe again into ib many Commots ; fe as to 
make fiftyone Cantreves, and one hundred ari 
iifty-eigbt Commots, in all Wales *% 
Political That part of Great Britain, which hath fa 

cl'scou '^^^y *S^* ^^^ ii^'^ Scotland^ was, in tk 
land, times of the heptarchy, inhabited by> four nations, 
viz. It the Ahgles, or Englifh, of the fcH^gdon 
of Bernicia ;, %• the Strath-Cluyd Britons ; j. 
the Scots ; 4. the Pidks. The limits of the kii?' 
dom of Bernicia have been already defcribed* Tte 
country of thfe Strath^Cluyd firkons, commonlj 
called the kingdom or principality of C umbra, 
was -a fcene of greater confufion, and of rnoie 
frequent revolutions, than even Wales itfelf ia 
this period. When this principality wo^s in * 
fldurifting ftate, it extended from the river 
Ribble in Lancafliire along the wcftern coaft ^ 
the mouth of the Clyde, where its capital, Al* 
Cluyd, now Dumbarton, was fituated. But ifl 
the fixth and feventh centuries ^ this coimtry wai 

*' Set Speed^l DtTcripcion of WiOei, 

'8 tora 
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torn in pdeces by mntiy petty tyraiita, which €X* 
4)0fed the fouth parts of it to be ftibdued by thifc 
£ngUfh kmg& of Deira and Bemicia, and th^ 
»orth parts by the . Scots aud Pifts ^. The t^* 
Titbries of the Scots, in the begittnUig of thU 
• period, were neither 4arge nor fertile. Uleir 
limits are thus defcribed in two of the moO: atv- 
cient chronicles now extant: •♦Fetgnsj the foft' 
*' of Ere, reigned over Albany, 'from Dnjnial- 
** bin to the fea of Ireland . and Incbfegall ^J^ 
From this defcription, fc feems probable, that 
the Scots, before th^ey fnbdtied ' the K^s, pot 
feffed only that part of Caledonia t^hich 'fie^K 
along the weft and north fea from the ^frith of 
Clyde' to the Orkneys; and that -their territories • 
were divided from thofe ofthe KSs on the e^ft 
by thofe high mountains which run from Loch- 
loiticmd to the friih -of Taine ^\ ITie Pifts pof- 
fcffed all the reft of Scotland beyond the frith of 
Forth, and had frequent difptites with the 
Northumbrian kings about the country between 
th^ Forth atid Tweed; which though almdt 
wholly inhabited by Ariglo-Saxons, was fome- 
tlmes under the government of the Pifts ; who, . 
before the extinftion of ^ their monarchy, had 
even extended their dominion over all the weft 
parts of Scotland, which lay between the friths of 
Clyde and Solway '*. 

*9 Carte*8 Hift. V. i. p. *io-**T3» • 

."o Innes*8 Effays, Append. N° i. N® 4.. 

I* See Dr. Macpherfon's Di(rertatiOBS» Pt 339> ^c, ' 

3» Id. ibid. 
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Such were the political divifions of Great Bn- 
tain from the beginning of the fizth to the middk 
of the ninth century. About that time a great 
change took place in the diftribution of power i& 
this ifland, by the eftablifhment of the EngHli 
monarchy in the fouth on the ruins of the hef- 
tarchy, and of the Scotch monarchy in the north, 
on the ruins of the Pidifh kingdom. Soon alter 
this great revolution, the two kingdoms of Eng- 
land and Scotland arrived at the fame limits 
which they ever after retained (widi fome finali 
and temporary variations), until they -were happilj 
united into one empire, in the beginning of Ae 
prefent century. 

Not long after the eftablifhment of the EngB 
monarchy, Alfred the Great made a new and 
more regular divifion of his whole kingdom, very 
different from that which had fubfifted under tbc 
heptarchy in many refpe£b. In order to form 
this divifion with greater exa&nefs, that wife 
and adive prince commanded a furvey of all his 
territories to be taken, and recorded in the book 
of Winchcfter". From this book, which con- 
tained a defcription of the rivers, mountams, 
woods, cities, towns, and villages, with an 
account of the number of plough-lands an^ i^^' 
bitants in each diflrifl:, he divided the whole 
into a certain number of fhires, nearly, though 
not exadlly, the fame with our prefent , countjey* 
Each fhire was again divided into trithings or 
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leths ; of virhich divifion there are ftill fo'iiie 
veftiges in the ridings of Yorkihire^ the leths of 
Kent, and the rapes of Suffex ^\ Every trith- 
ing was fubdivided into fo many centuries or 
hundreds, and each hundred into ten decennaiies 
or diftrids, containing ten families, or near that . 
number, for in fuch diftributions, it vvz& im« 
poffible to be quite precife and . accurate. All 
the members of each decennary were mutual 
pledges for each other's obedience to the laws, 
and anfwerable, with fome equitable reftridions. 
Tor their d^fobedience ^*. Whoever was not a 
inember of fome decennary, was coniidered as a 
vagabond, who could claim no protedion or 
benefit from the laws of his country. In each of 
thefe divifions of ihires, trithings, hundreds, and 
decennaries, that wife king appointed certain 
magiftrates and courts, which fhall be hereafter 
defcribed. It is impoflible to conceive any dif- 
tribution more admirably contrived than this, 
for preferving peace and good order, and bring- 
ing all the members of the fociety under the im- 
mediate eye of the law, as every member of it 
had nine perfons, befides himfelf, who. were 
anfwerable fbr his good behaviour. 

Britain was far from being populous in the State of 
period we are now confidering. Of this the mofl IjT BriuuT 
ample evidence, as well as the moft fatisfadory '"!^» 
reafons, may be given. The Scots and Fids had 

14 Sp6Iman Vita M\fruV, p. 74. 

3' Wiiiuiit Leges Saxonies, p. fto— S04. 
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atmoft quite depopulated a great part of proving 
ckl Britain before the arrival of the Saxons^. 
TKofe dangerous auxiliaries becoming enemies, 
extirpated, enflaved, or ekpelled, all the ancient 
Inhabitants of the beft part of Britain^ in ered-* 
•mg their fcven kingdoms. After thefe king- 
doms were erected, their cruel and inceflant wan 
againft each other prevented their becoming 
populous. When thofe feven kingdoms were 
united into one monarchy, new enemies appeared, 
no Icfe deftruftive to population than any of the 
former, and prevented the happy effeds of that 
union. The fatal rage of building monafteries, 
and crowding them with ufelefs monks and nuns ; 
this rage, I fay, which feized the kings and no- 
bility of England, after the eftablifhment of die 
Englijfh monarchy, contributed not a little to 
iinpede the increafe of people in that period 
TTie very imperfe£k ftate of commerce, manufec* 
tures, and agriculture, which occafioned frequent 
and deftruAive famines, is at once an evidenpe 
and a caufe of a fcanty population in thofe times. 
As a further evidence oi this, it may be obferved, 
that there were very few cities or towns in Britain 
in this period, and theie few were imall and 
thinly peopled* In Scotland, there was not 
^perhaps ib much as one place that merited the 
name of a city ; and in South Britain^ where the 
Romans had built fo great a number of towns, 
we are told by Nennius, there were only twenty- 

l^ GUdae Hill. c. i i«-i$. 
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eight remaining in the feventh century "• There 
is the cleareft evidence from Doomfday-book, 
that not one of thefe cities', even at the end of 
this period (Londoni and 'Winchefter perhaps ex- 
cepted), contained ten thoufand inhabitants ; 
and the greateft part of them contained , only a . 
few hundreds ^^ York,' which is the greateft 
city mentioned in that famous record, contained 
only 141 8 houfes, of which there were 540. im- 
inhabited^*'. In Exeter there were only 315 
houfes, and in Warwick 223. Upon the whole, 
, it feems very probable^ that Britain was not 
much more populous in the times of the hep^ 
\ tarchy, than it had been in the ancient Britifh 
times before the firft Roman * invafion ; not half 
' fo populous as in the flourifhing times' of the 
Roman government ; and that from the eftablifh* 
' ment of the Englifh monarchy to the conqueft, 
! it did not at any time contain above one million 
' 2nd a half of people. So fat;al was the fall of 
' the Roman empire to the populoufnefs of its pro- 
' vinces, and fo flowly was that lofs repaired 1 
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SECTION n. 

The htjlbry of the different ranks of people^ 
mapftrates^'-'^nd of courts rfjufticCj in Britain^ 
from the arrival of the Saxons^ A. I>. 449, t9 
the landing of William duke of Normandj^ 
A. D. 1066. 



tobyeaof TTAVING, in the preceding fe^Hon, given a 

iuH. ^* -*^ brief delineation of the political divifions 

of the Britifli territories, in the period we are 

now confidering, into kingdoms, provinces ot 

' fiiires, trithings, hundreds, and decennaries, 'n 
is proper to proceed in taking a view— of the 
feveral ranks of .people by whom thefe territories 
were inhabited, with their refpeftive rights and 
privileges,— the magiftrates by whom thefe dif- 
ferent diftrids or divifions were governed, with 
their feveral powers, — ^and the various courts in 
which thefe magiftrates prefided. In doing this, 
it feems moft natural to begin at the lowed rank 
of people, magiftrates, and courts, and regularly 
proceed to the higher; as this is the courfe in 
whiph appeals proceed in the adminiftration of 
juftice. 
siaf e«. The loweft order of people among the Anglo- 

Saxons, and the other nations of Britain, in this 
period, were flaves, who, with their wives and 

children, 
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children, were the property of their mafters \ 
Befides thofe who were native Saves, or flaves by. 
birth, others frequently fell into this wretched 
Aate, by various means ; as, by an ill run at 
play, — ^by the fate of war, — or by forfeiting theu: 
freedom by their crimes, or even by contrafting 
debts which they were not able to 'pay*- Thefe 
unhappy people, who were very numerous^ 
formed an article both of internal and foreign 
trade ; only if the flave was a Chriftian, he was 
not to be fold to a Jew or a Pagan ; or if he be- 
longed to the fame nation with his mailer, he 
was not to be fold beyond fea'. Slaves, how- 
ever, were of various kinds among the Anglo- 
Saxons, employed in various works, and were 
not all in an equal ftate of thraldom. Some of 
them were called villani, or villans^ becaufe 
they dwelt at the villages belonging to their 
mafters, and performed the fervile labours of 
cultivating their lands, to which they were an- 
nexed, and transferred with thefe lands from one 
owner to another *• Others were domeftic flaves^ 
and performed various offices about the houfes 
and families of their mafters ^ Some of thefe- 
domeftic flaves of the king and the nobility were 
taught the mechanic arts, which they praftifed 
for the benefit of their owners ^ and the greateft 

< Reliqaia; Spelman. p. S50, 251. Leges Wallicae^ p» fto5<— 3H* 
^ Tacit, de morib. Germaii. c. 24* Leget InaCf c* 7* 

3 Ibid. Eigbright Excerpt, c. 149, 150. 

4 Gioflfar. Spelman. and Du Cange in toc. Villanus. 

5 Legci WaUic«, p. 453. 
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number , of the mechanics of thofe times feem to 
have been in a ftate of fervitude*. Slaves ^were 
not fuppofed to have any family or relations y^ho 
fuftained any lofs by their death; and therefore 
vfhen one of them was killed by his mafter, no 
muld was paid, becaufe the mailer was fuppoled 
to be the only lofer j when flain by another, Im 
price or manbote was paid to his matter ^ la a 
word, flaves of the Ibweft order were confidered 
merely a^ animals of burden, and parts of their 
owner's living ftock. In the laws of Wales, it 
IS exprefsly faid, " That a mafter hath the fame 
'* right to his flaves as to his cattle ^" 

The horrors of this cruel fervitude were gra- 
dually mitigated ; and many of thofe unhappy 
wretches were raifed from this abjefl: ftate to the 
privileges of humanity. The introduction of 
Chriftianity contributed not a little, both to alle- 
viate the weight of fervitude, and diminifh the 
number of flaves. By the canons of the church, 
which were in thofe times incorporated with the 
laws of the land, and of the fame authority, 
Chriftians were commanded to allow their flaves 
certain portions of time to work for their own 
benefit ; by which they acquired property, — the 
bifliops had authority to regulate the quantity of 
work to be done by flaves, — and to take care 
that no man ufed his flave harflily, but as a 
fellow-Chriftian '. The bifliops and clergy re- 



* Du Cangc ad voc. Scrvi minifteriales. 7 Leges Wallicae, p. 314. 

• Id. p. 2c6. «* Sf el. Concil. p. 405, &c. 
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commended the manumiilion of flaves a^ a mod 
charitable slnd meritorious a^on: and in order 
to fet the example, they procured a law to bef 
made^ that all the Englifli flaves of evqry bifliop 
ihoiild be fet at liberty at his death ; and that 
every other bifhop and abbot in the kingdom 
fhould fet three flaves at liberty ". But after all 
thefe mitigations of the feverities of flavery, and 
diminutions of the number of flaves, the yoke of 
fervitude was flill very heavy, and the greateft 
part of the labourers, mechanics, and common 
people, groaned under that yoke at the con- 
clufion of this period". 

The next clafs or rank of people in Britain, in FriUw iit; 
this period, was compofed of thofe who were 
called frilazin ; who had - been flaves^ but had 
either purchafedjj or by fome other means ob- 
tained, their liberty ". Though thefe were lit 
reality free men, they were not coniidered as of 
the fame rank and dignity with thofe who had 
been born free ; but were ftill in a more ignoble 
and dependent condition, either on their former 
mailers, or on fome new patrons. This cuftom 
the Anglo-Saxons feem to have derived from 
their anceftors in Germany, among whom thofe 
who had been made free did not differ much in 
point of dignity or importance in the flate, from 
thofe who /continued in fervitude''. This dif- 
tindion, between thofe who had been made free, 

'^ S{>el« Concil. p. 33O1 331. " Vide Doom fday- book pafiim. 
1* SpeK Gliiff, in ▼oe. '^ Tacit, de nionb^ German* c. 25. 
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and thofe who enjoy freedom by defcent firom a 
long race of freemen, ftill prevails ia many parte 
of Germany ; and particularly in the original 
feats of the Anglo-Saxons '^ Many of the io^ 
habitants of towns and cities in England, in this 
period, feem to have been of this clafs of men 
who were in a kind of middle ftate betTeeen flavet 
and freemen '^ 
CeoiJfl. The third clafs or rank of people in Sritain, 

in the period we are now confidering, conGA^d 
of thofe who were completely free, and de- 
fcended from a long race of freemen. This nu* 
merous and refpeSable body of men, who wcrr 
called ceor/sy conftituted a middle clafs, between 
the labourers and mechanics (who were generai/f 
flaves, or defcended from flaves), on the one 
hand, and the nobility on the other. They 
might go where they pleafed, and purine any 
way of life that was mofl agreeable to their hu- 
mour ; but fo many of them applied to agricul- 
ture, and farming the lands of the nobility, that 
a ceorl was the moft common name for a hu/^ 
bandman or farmer in the Anglo-Saxon times '^ 
Thefe ceorls, however, feem in general to have 
been a kind of gentlemen farmers ; and if any 
one of them profpered fo well as to acquire the 
property of five hydes of land, upon which be 
had a church, a kitchen, a bell-houfe, and great 
gate^ and obtained a feat and office in the Isin^s 

H Heinexii Elementa Juris Gkrman. t. 6, p. 27* 

'5 Br^dy of BurgU* *^ Somner. Di^Ionar. Saigon. 
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court, he was efteemed a ncbleman or thane '^ 
If a ceorl applied to learning, and attained to 
pxieft^s orders, he was alfo confidered as a 
thane; his weregild, or price of his life, was 
•thie fame, and his teftimony had the fame weighp. 
in a court of juftice*'. When he applied to 
trade, and made three voyages beyond fea, in a 
ihip of his , own, and with a cargcf belonging to 
himfeif, he was alfo advanced to the dignity of 
a thane \ But if a ceorl had a greater pro- 
penfity to arms than to learning, trade, or agri- 
culture, he then became the fithcundman^ or 
military retainer, to fome potent and warlike 
earl, and was called the hufcark of fuch an 
carl *". If one of thefe hufcarles acquitted him. 
felf fo well as to obtain from bis patron, eithe^r 
five hydes of land, or a gilt fword, helmet, and 
breaftplate, as a reward of his valour, he was 
likewife confidered as a thane *\ Thus the , 
temple of honour ftood open to thefe ceorls, 
whether they applied themfelves to agriculture, 
commerce, letters, or arms, which were then 
the only profeflions efteemed worthy of a free-* 
man. 

All thofe above the rank of ceorls were thanes Tkanet . 
or nobles. There were feveral degrees of no- 
bility, or of thanes, among the Anglo-Saxons, 
though it is very difficult to mark the diftin£tions 

17 Wilkins Leges Saxontcap^ p. 70, >* Spel, Conctl. p^ 40 j, 
'9 Wilkint Leget Saxon, p. 71* ^^ Spelmairs Gloff. in Yoe. 

*> WUkintliCgef SaxQO. p. 71. 
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between thcfe degrees with certainty and pred- 
fion. The earPs or alderman's thane feems to 
have been the loweft degree of nobility ; and 
next to him he who had been advanced to that 
dignity -on account of his promotion in the 
churchj or his fuccefs in trade or- agriculture**. 
The king's thanes feem to have Been of three 
different de^ees, according to their diflferent de- 
grees of wealth, or favour at court, as appears 
from the hereots to be paid to the king- at their 
death, »The hereot of a king's thane of the 
loweft rank was one horfe faddled, and the 
thane's arms ;— of the fecond or middle nrnkf 
two hprfes, one faddled and one unfaddled, two 
fwords, two fpears, two fliields, and fifty man- 
cuifes of gold j— of the firft or higheft rank, four 
horfes, two faddied and two unfaddled, four 
fwords, four fpears, four ihields, and one hun- 
dred mancuffes of gold*^ This ia a fufficient 
proof, that thefe three clafles of thanes wers 
very different from each other in point of wealth 
and dignity ; though they were all noble, at- 
tendants upon, and retainers of the king ; the 
great ornaments of his court in times of peace^ 
and the chief defence of his peribn in times 
of war. 

Nothing can be more obvious than that tb£ 



fhanea'he Anglo-Saxou thancs, or nobles, were the g^ 
fame with tiuine defceudauts and rcprefentatives of the an- 
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German ci&kt Genpan companions of their princes, who 
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are thus defcribed by Tacitus : " The moft noble 
^^ are not afhamed to appear among the compa- 
^^ nions and attendants of their brave and war- 
** like princes. Of thefe companions there are 
•* difl^rent ranks according to their different 
^ degrees of favour with l^e princes whom they 
^* attend ; . which ' fires them with ambition to ac- 
*' quire the firft place in their efteem. Nor are 
*• princes lefs ambitious to increafe the number 
** and valour of their retainers : for to be fur- 
^* rounded by a numerous band of brave un- 
^* 4aunted followers, is their glory, their ftrength, 
** their ornament in peace, their defence in wan 
'** In the day of battle, the prince drives to ex- 
^' eel his followers in a£ls of valour, and they 
** to imitate his example ; he .fights for victory, 
*' and they for him« From him they receive the 
*' plenteous feaft, the war-horfe, and bloody 
^^ fpear, as the marks of his approbation, and 
" the rewards of their attachment **/* Hengift. 
and Horfa, and Cerdic, and all the other Aiiglo- 
Saxon chieftains, who founded kingdoms in Bri- 
tain, were attended by numerous bands of thele 
brave companions, thanes, or followers, who 
contributed greatly to their fuccefs. When the 
conquefts^, therefore, were completed by th^ ex- 
pulfion, fubmiflion, or flaughter of the native 
Britons, the conquerors, with general confent, 
beftowed certain* portions of the conquered lands 

** Tacit. d« morib. German, c. 13', 14. 
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on thefe valiant companions of their toils and 

viftories. Thefe lands were called ibanelands^ 
and were granted with that frank and generous 
fpirit with which rude unpoliflied warriors w 
animated ; without any of thofe painful reftric- 
tions, and manifold fervices and preAations, that 
were afterwards invented by artful feudalifti. 
For the Anglo-Saxon thanes were under no ob- 
ligations on account of their lands, except die 
three following, which were indifpenJfabJy ne. 
ceffary to the defence and improvement of thar 
country:— To attend the king with their fol- 
lowers in military -expeditions, — ^to aiSft in build- 
ing and defending the royal caftles, — ^and in 
keeping the bridges and highways in proper i^ 
pair*^ To thefe obligations all proprietors of 
land (even the churchmen for a long time not 
excepted) were fubjeftedj and thefe fervices 
were confidered as due to their country, ratber 
than to the perfons of ^ their kings ; and were 
agreed to by all as being neceifary to their own 
prefervation and conveniency. Such were the 
thanes or nobles of England, and of the low* 
lands of Scotland, where the Saxon language was ' 
fpoken, in the times we are now confidering; 
aiid fuch indeed were the nobles in all the 
kingdoms of Europe that were founded by the 
northern nations on the ruins of the Roman 
empire^ being all called by names of the faro^ 

^* Reliqui^ Speiman, p. 2s. 
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! import and meaning*^. Among the Scots and 
I Pidls, the genuine defcendants of the ancient 
i Caledonians, thofe who bore the greateft re- 
[ femblance to the Anglo*Saxon thanes, were 
i called tierna ; and among the Welfli, the true 
I pofterity of the ancient Britons, teyrnp which 
! fignify, the great, proprietors of land *^ 
: The thanes, who were the only nobility State of 
I among the Anglo-Saxons, were a very nu- and of*** 
I merous body of men, comprehending all the ^^cir 
I confiderable landholders in England, and filling 
j up that fpace in fociety between the ceorls or 
1 yeomanry on the one hand, and the royal fa- 
j inily on the other ; which is now occupied both 
I by the nobility and gentry. In times of war, 
I they conftituted the flower of their armies, and 
in times of peace they fwelled the trains of their 
, tings, and added greatly to the fplendour of 
their courts, efpecially at the three great fef- 
tivals of Chriftmas, Eafter, and Whitfuntide. 
From this body 'all the chief officers, both civil 
^nd military, as aldermen, greeves, earls, here- 
togens, &c. were taken ; and to obtain fome of 
thefe officers was the great objedt of their am- 
bition. Before they obtained an office, their 
lands were their only fupport, and they lived in 

^^ Thfgan, or thane, figDifies a minifter or honourable retainer^ 
from the yerb tbenian, to rninifter. The Vailes, Drudes^ Leudes, 
Antruftiones* GafTendii, anti Gardingii of the Lombards, Franks, 
Goths, and Wiiigotbs, were all nobles of the fame kind and origin 
with our thanes } and all thefe names fignify minifters or retaineriL 
See Squire on the EogUfli ConAitution, p. 195* 

^7 MacpherA)tt*s Dii&rtat. p. 179, 
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greater or lefs affluence, according to tfie extcai 
of their ^ates. Thefe they divided into tm 
parts; one of which they called their inlandj, 
and the other their ouflands. TTieir inlaiH^ 
they kept in their own immediate poflefCon, znd 
cultivated them by the hands of their flaves ani 
villains, in order to raife provifions for thdr fr 
. inilies ; their outlands they granted to ceorb or 
£irmers, either for one year, or for a term of 
years; for which they received a certain ftipo- 
lated proportion of their produce annuallj. 
Thefe cuftoms had long prevailed among thdr 
anccftors in Germany, 'and were adhered to by 
their pofterity in England to the conclufion d 
this period *^ 
Princes of The princes of the feveral royal families 
among the Anglo-Saxons were confidered as of 
a rank fuperior to the other nobles^ and diilin' 
^guiflied by the title of CUtones^ or Illti/irmi^^ 
The eldeft fon of the reigning prince, or the 
prefumptive heir of the crown, was called the 
Mtheling^ or the Moji Noble^ and was the next 
perfon in dignity after the king and queen'". 
Among the ancient Britons or Welfli, in the be- 
ginning of this period, the prefumptive heir of 
the crown or principality was called Gurtbd' 
drychjady or . the appointed Prince ; but by thdr 
frequent intercourfe with, and partial fubjeftion 

to the Englifh, they gradually adopted many of 

* 

*^ Tacit, de morib. G?rm9i]. c. A5. *9 Spelman. Glofi*. in ?o(. 
l^ Id* ibid, in voc^ 
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their laws, cuftoms, and titles of honour; and 
I particularly called their hdr-apparent the Ediing. 
^ This prince had many high privileges and con- 
j fiderable revenues afligned him, to enable him 
^ to fupport his dignity. All the king's officer* 
J a^nd iervants were' commanded to obey and ferve \ 

. tile Edling, whenever he required them, without 
reward J and he had the free ufe of all the royal 
^ houfes, horfes, dogs, hawks, &c. ^' Among 
"the Scots and Pids, in this period, the pre- 
fumptive, or rather the appointed heir, to their 
refpedHve crowns, was called the Taniji, and en- 
. joyed the fame honours and privileges with the 
^theling of the Englifli, and the Edling of the 
WeHh'% 
, Such were the feveral ranks in fociety among Rank* «f 
, the Anglo-Saxons, and other nations of Britain, ^^'**^"- 

in the period we are now examining, vi^. flaves^ 

. freedmen, ceorls, thanes, and princes of the 

blood. In this enumeration no notice hath been 

r taken of the fair fex, becaufe they were always 

■ of the fi^me rank with their parents before raar^ 

Tiage, and with their hufbands after marriage; 

except female flaves, who did not become free 

"by marrying a freeman, but were commonly 

inade free before, in order to render them car 

pable of fuch a marriage ". 

It is now proper to take a view of thofe who Anglo- 
ivere invefted with offices aftiong the Anglo- ^**|*"^ •^" 

I< Leges Wallicac, I. i. c. 9. 2* Dr. Macpber^bn's DiiTert. 13. 
^i Hici^efii Diflertatio cpiftolaris, P* >3* 
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Saxons^ and other Britifh nations, in tlus pe- 
riod, with the powers and emoluments annexe! 
to thefe offices, the courts in which thofe tI» 
held them preiided, and fuch other circumfiaiKS 
as are worthy of attention, and can be & 
covered. 
Slaves in- jh^ loweft, though they 'wcrc the moft nfr 

capable of i#«r t aio 

beiigma. merous clafs of men among the Anglo-baxoa^ 
giftrates. ^^^^ abfolutely incapable of any office of pofa, 
truft, or honour ; for being flaves themie/ra, 
and not their own mailers, they could have » 
authority over others, even over their own vim 
and children* The truth is, thofe unhappy ina 
could not fo much as call their lives their own; 
for thefe might have been taken from them if 
their matters with perfeft impunity, and byauj 
other perfon, for paying their price to tbss 
owners^. For fome time after the fettlemeot 
of the Saxons in England, their flaves were m 
the fame circumftances with their horfes, oxen, 
cows, and flieep, except that it was not falhioD' 
able to kill and eat them. After the introduc- 
tion of Chriftianity, the government began to 
take fome notice of this miferable claft ofto^ 
and to make fome little diftinftions between 
them and other animals. By one law, if* 
mafter gave his flave a blow, of which he died 
within twenty-four hours, he was to pay a itm 
muia to the king ; by another, a mafter wa5 ^ 
allowed to pay his fine for being guilty of adul- 

J4 Tacit, de morib. Cnmtn, c. 15, ' 
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tery, in flaves, but only in cattle or money ; but 
Itill they were very far from being capable of 
any office ^^ . Even thofe ilaves who obtained 
their freedom, very feldom attained to any of- 
fice of power or truft : thinking themfelves fuf- 
fkiently happy in being under the protedion of 
g'overnment, they hardly ever afpired to any 
Ihare in the admmiftration of it ^^ 

Among the ancient Germans, eyery father of Heads of 
a fruaily was a kind of magiftrate, and had a ^*®*^**** 
great degree of authority over his wife and chil- 
dren, though it doth not feem to have extended 
to the power of life and 'death, as it did among « 

the Gauls ^^ After the Saxons fettled in Eng- 
land, the matters of families flill retained very 
great power; becaufe they were refponfible to 
the public for the condud: of all the members of 
their refpedive families, and obliged to pay the 
fines for all the crimes which they committed. 
If a flranger ftaid above three days and nights in 
any family, the mailer of that family acquired 
the fame authority over him, becaufe he became- 
in like manner a^werable for bis conduft ^. 

One of the lowed magiftrates among the Borfliold- 
Anglo-Saxons was called the borjholder^ or ^^* 
titbing'Tnan^^ whofe authority extended only over 
one freeburgh, tithing, or decennary, confifting 
of ten families. Ev^ry freeman who \;^i{hed to 

3' Wilkins Leges Sax. p. ^9. Johnfon^i CanonSp A' D. 877* 

S^ Tactt. de morib. German^ c. 25. 

37 Id. c. 19. Caefar de Be). Gal, 1, 6» c, 19. 

s> Wilkins LegjBS Saxon, p. 9. 
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tojoy the proteftibn of the laws, and not tolu 
treated as a vagabond, was under a neccflitytf 
being admitted a member of the tithing ifiiat 
he and his family refided ; and in order to ob- 
tain this admiffion^ it was as nccefiary for bin 
to maintain a good reputation; becaufe all tk 
members of each tithing bdng mutual picdp 
and fureties for each other, and the whole tkhijif 
fureties to the king for the good behaviour of 
all its members, they were very cautious ofiif 
mitting any into their fociety who were of bad or 
doubtful charafters. Each tithmg formed a fe 
^ tie ftate or commonwealth within itfelf, and ehofe 

one of its moft refpeftable members for its head, 
who was fometimes called the aldernian of ftd 
a tithing or freeburgh, on account of his ap 
and experience, but moft commonly horJIMr^ 
from the Saxon words horh^ a furety, and ^» 
a head or chief ^^ This magiftrate had autta- 
rity to call together the members of his tithinj, 
to prefide in their meetings, and to put their 
fentences in execution. The members of eai 
tithing, tvith their tithing-man or borfliolder at 
their head, conftituted a court of juftice, J^ 
which all the little controverfies arifing with© 
the tithing were determined. If any difpuCe of 
great difficulty or importance happened, or if 
either of the parties was not willing to fubimt to 
a fentence given in the tithing-court, the caufe 
was referred, or appealed, to the next fuperior 

}^ Spdman. GlolT. p. S6. 
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court, or court of the hundred. At thefe tithing- 
courts, the* arms belonging to the tithing were 
from time to time produced and infpeded, new 
members were admitted, and teftimonials given 
to fuch members as had occafion to remove into 
the bounds of another tithing. For as the tith* 
ing was anfwerable to the public £3r the good 
behaviour of all its members, no man could be 
member of a tithing in which he did not refide ; 
becaufe he could not be under the immediatis 
infpedion of thofe who were anfwerable for his 
condu&. If any member of a tithing committed 
a crime, and made his efcape, the tithing to 
which he belonged was allowed thirty-one days 
to purfue and apprehend him. If the tithing 
did not produce the criminal at the end of that 
period, the. head of that tithing, with two of its 
moft refpe&able members, together with the 
heads of the three next tithings, and two mem- 
bers out of each, making in all a body of twelve 
men, were obliged to make oath before a fu- 
perior magiftrate, /* That none of the members 
*' of the tithing to which the criminal belonged 
" had been accomplices in his crime ; — that they 
" had not connived at his efcape ; — and that^ 
" they had been at all poflible pains to appre- 
" hend and bring him to juftice.*' If the tith- 
ing could not give this ample evidence of their 
perfe£k innocence, they were obliged to pay the 
xanlOt prefcribed by the law for the crime com- 
mitted. The feverity of this laft regulation was 
afterwards a little mitigated, and the oaths of all 

the 
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the meiAbers of the tithing to -which the ov 
minal belonged, to the above efl&a, were ad- 
mitted as a fufficient exculpation, provided tbej 
promifed upon oath, at the fame time, to prefent 
him to juftice as foon as they could apprehend 

him*'. 

As all the members of a tithing wete mutml 
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onion a. furetics, fo they were commonly mutual fnen& 
rXrt' They were all of the fame rank; becaufe thana 
ofatith- g ^jjj members of any tithing, the iamify of 

a thane being confidered as a tithmg within it- 
felf, and the thane refponfible to the pubKc for 
all its members*'. A tithing was fometiiDfir 
called a neighbdurfhip, and its members the 
neighbours, t^ho were ftrohgly attached to escb 
other's intereft, and frequently united by the tio 
of blood. The neighbours fought in one^ band 
in the day of battle, and often cat at one table 
in the days of peace. If any quarrel happened 
at the common table of the neighbourlhip, 3 
fevere fine was paid by him who was to blame ^» 
If one of the neighbours was wronged, all the 
reft aflifted to procure;, redrefs; if one fuftaincd 
a lofs by fire, the death of cattle, or any other 
accident, all the reft contributed to repair the 
lofs ; if one of the neighbours became poor, the 
ireft fupported him; 'all the neighbours attended 
all the funerals, marriages, and feftivals ofithe 
neighbourfhip ; and, finally, if one- of the ndg^ 

40 Willcins Lcgcl Saxon, p. aoi, loa. 4' Id. p.*«*' 

4» Id. p. i6. 
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"bourSy or members of a tithing, behaved ill, he 
vas iblemnly expelled the fociety ; which was 
one of. the greateft difgraces and calamities in 
which a man could be involved ^^: from that 
moment he fuftained a total lofs of charader, * 
became an outlaw and vagabond^ and was expofed 
to a thoufand infults. 

It doth not feem to be poflible for human Advan- 
prudence to contrive any political arrangement Ihfruati- 
.more admirably adapted than this was, for pro- *""<>«>• 
tnoting the peace and good order of fociety. 
We need not therefore be furprifed to hear of the 
prodigious effeds it is faid to have produced, 
when it was fully eftablifhed and fttiftly exe- 
cuted in the reign of Alfred the Great. " By 
/^ thefcr means (fays Ingulphus), fo profound a 
** tranquillity, and fuch perfeQ: fecurity, were 
*' eftablifhed over all the land, that if a ' tra- 
*f veller left, or loft, ever fo great a fum of 
** money in the open fields or highways, he was 
*' fure of finding it next morning, or even a 
'^ month after, entire and untouched ^.^* 

The advantages of this excellent inftitution Societiet 
were fo great, that many, both of the nobility imitation 
and clergy, who were by law exempted from \l^^^' 
the neceffity of being members of any tithing, 
formed voluntary affociations among themfelves 
upon the fame plan. The learned Dr. Hickes 
hath publiihed the rules which the members of 
f^veral of thefe voluntary fraternities bound 

♦1 Spelniin Vita ^Ifridi, p. 73— ««. ♦♦ lagulph. Hi*. 
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themfelves to obferve: from whence it appem^ 
that they were exactly fimilar to thofe obfemd 
by the members of tithings or freeburgs ^. Ead 
of thefe voluntary affociations had a chief or 
head, invefted with the fame powers with a ritk- 
ing-man or borfholder: moft of them had alfc 
common tables, at which the members frequendj 
feafted together ; feveral of their fines were paid 
in honey or malt, which were no doubt defigwd 
to be made into mead or- ale for. thefe entertm' 
ments;. and when a quarrd happened at thefe 
feafts, the offending party was obUged to paj 
the fame fine that the member of a tithing va> 
obliged to pay for the fame offence ^^ In » 
word, there feems to have been no other dif- 
ference between a fodaliiium^ or fraternity of 
thanes, bifhops, abbots, and priefts, and a t/di- 
ing or freeburg of ceorls and freemen, but this, 
that the one was voluntary, and the other nc- 
ceffary. It even, appears, that though the no- 
bility and clergy were not obliged to become 
members of any tithing, as that would have 
implied a diftruft of their good behaviour, ui* 
becoming their dignity and charafter ; yet ^^ 
were encouraged to form fuch voluntary affoda- 
tions among themfelves, for their own fecuritjr, 
and the public good; and feveral laws were 
made refpeQing thefe voluntary affociations*'. 
Whether the revival of this Anglo-Saawa infr 

4? Hickf^fii Diflcrtntio cpiftol. p. i8— 2x. 46 Id. ibid. 

♦^ Johnfon's Canons, A. D».7i5, fub fin, Spdro^n C©ii. P» ♦^^ 
495- 4t?- 
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tution vrou\d be any improvement of the prefent 
fyftem of police, it doth not become a private 
tnember of Ibciety to determine^ It is' perhaps 
too exad and perfed to be pradicable, in a po- 
pulous and extenfive empire. 

The next magiftrate fuperiot to the tithing- Thehwn- 
man in rank and power, was called the hundred-^ ^^ ^^' 
aryy who pf elided over a diftrift that contained 
ten tithings, or that divifion of a fhire that was 
called a hundred. This magiftrate was com^ 
xnonly, if not always, a thane or nobleman re- 
fiding within the hundred, and eleftcd by the 
other members into his office; which was both 
honourable and lucrative^. It belonged tp 
him-^to appoint the times and places for the 
meetings of the hundred-court, — to prefide in 
that court, — to put its fentences in execution,— 
to infpeft the arms belonging to the hundred^^ 
&c. ; and for the performance of thefe offices, 
he received one third of all the fines impofed in . 
his court, with a certain quantity of com from 
each member for maintaining his dogs, which 
deflroyed wolves, foxes, and other noxious ani- 
mals. The hundredary was the captain of his 
hundred in times of war, as well as their civil 
magiftrate in times of peace. This office wa^ 
known among the ancient Germans, and was 
long retained among the Franks, Lombards, and 
"Wifigoths, as well as the Anglo-Saxons '^. 

"^ Spehnan GlofT. in toc. p. 30 1, 5cc. 

^ Lindenbrog, GloiT. toc. Centenarius. Tacit, dc morib. Ger*** 
^0. c. 6» IS. ' 
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The hun. ^g t^g hundredary was the next magiftratc 
above the tithing-man^ fo the hundred-court 

- wai the ne^tt above the tithing-court. All the 
members of the feveral tithings within the hun- 
dred were members of the hundred-court, and 
obliged to attend its meetings, under pretty 
fevere penalties. This court commonly met 
once every month; and all the members, in 
imitation of their German anceilors, came to it 
in their arms ; from whence it ^ obtained the 
name of the wapentac : for it was a conftant 
cuftom, at the beginning of each meeting, fcH" 
all the members to touch the hundredary's fpear 
with theirs, in token of their acknowledging 
his authority, and being ready to fight under 
his ^ command ^°. In thefe courts, the arch- 
deacon, and fometimes the bilhop, pre/icierf 
wiih the hundredary, and both civil and eccle- 
fiaftical . affairs were regulated j an inquiry was 
made into the ftate of the feveral dthings; 

' many petty caufes came before them, either in 
the firfl inftance, between perfons belonging to 
different tithings, or by appeals from the tith- 
iftg-courts. The hundred-courts had not au- 
thority to condemn any perfon to death or fla- 
very; and if any man thought himfelf injured 
by their decifions, he might appeal to the trith- 
ing, or next fuperior court ^\ The proceedings 
in thefe courts were very fummary, and every 

' 50 WilkinsXcges Saxon, p. loj. 

5' Du Cange Gloff. voc. CeDteoarii. Spelmtn** Gloff, voc.Han- 
drcdarius^ Wapeatachium« 

thing 
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thing was determined by the votes of all the 
members, the hundredary having only a right 
to collefl: the votes, and pronounce the fen- 
tenqes. In thefe hundred-courts, fales of land, 
and other important tranfadions between .the mem- 
bers of the fame hundred, were publiihed and 
confirmed **. 

The government of towns and cities in this Gowm. 

period very much refembled the government of [IJwni^ 

rural hundreds* The chief magiftrate in thefe 

places was commonly called the alderman or 

towngrievCj or if they were fea-ports, the port* 

grieve ; and each of thefe had the fame authority 

in his town, or city, that the hundi*edary had in 

his hundred* The chief court in towns and 

cities was called the burgemote^ or folckmete^ at 

which all the burg^fles attended, all the affairs 

of the community were regulated, and the dif- 

putes between one burgefs and another determined. 

Befides the dated monthly meetings of this court, 

the alderman or portgrieve had authority to call 

extraordinary ones, upon fudden emergencies, by 

the found of the motbell ". 

The next mariftrate above the hundredary Trithing- 
was called the trithingman or lathgrteve^ who pre- trithing. 
fided over that divifion of a country that was ^^"'^* 
called a tritbingy and ia fome places a lathy 
which contained three, four, or more hundreds. 
The trithing-court in which this magiftrate pre- 

i^ Dugdale't Origioes iariclicalet, p. a/* 
n Wilkint Legei Saxonicae, p. 104. 
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fided, vms compofed of the members of thefo 
veral hundred-courts within the trithing; and 
in it were tried appeals from the hundred-courts, 
and caufes between members of different hun- 
dreds. In this court alfo the faies of eftates, 
kft wills, and other importan* tranfadHons^ vm 
publifhed and confirmed ^\ But as this link in 
the chain of cfourts and magiftrates was fooner 
left out, as unneceffary, than any of the reft, 
and hath left fewer vefliges l>ehind it, a more 
minute defcription of it would be improper. 
Alderman The next magiftrate above the trithingman 
or earl. ^^^ ^^^ alderman, or, as he was called m ^ 

Danifh times, the early of that divifion of a 
' kingdom that was called Jhire, or county* Tte 
alderman, or earl of a ihire, was a perfon of the 
higheft dignity, and greateft power, anlong W 
Anglo-Saxons ; and therefore this office was 
commonly enjoyed by the thanes of the largcft 
^ftates and mod ancient families. Poflefied 
both of the civil and military govemmeat of 
his ihire, the alderman was a little king vadan 
his own territories, and afTumed the titles of 
fub king and frime iu fubfcribing charters and 
other deeds". When he appeared at the bead 
of the military forces of his ihire in times of 
war, ^he was called a duke or beretegen^ whicb 
fignify a general or commander of an army ; and 
was indeed a high and potent prince ^*. In dtf 



t^ Wilklns Leges Saxonica, p, «04. Hlft. Elienf. apud Gale, 1. 1. 

p. 479* 
5» Seldcn*s Tit. Hon, p. $ou «• Spdman Gloff. p. it%* 
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moil ancient times of the Anglo-Saxon govem- 

ixfeeat, the aldermen or earls were appointed by 

the king ; but towards the conclufion of this 

period^ thcfe great officers feem to have been 

elected by the freeholders of the ihire, in the 

fliiregemot or county-court". To enable thera 

to fupport their dignity, the earls enjoyed cer-f , 

tain lands, which ware called the earls landsi 

and had a right to one third of ^11 the fines im^ 

pofed within the (hire, and to feveral other per- 

quifues^^ The office of earl was fo far front 

being hereditary in the moft ancient period of 

the Anglo-Saxon government, that it was not 

fo much as for life, but only during the good 

pleafure of the fovereign, and their own good 

behaviour**. Towards the conclufion of this* 

period,, it appears, that the great earls were 

nxoft commonly, though not always, fucceeded 

by their fons in their earldoms. But this feems 

to have been owing to the increafing power of 

the ariftocracy, and to the prodigious wealth and 

influence of a few great families, rather than to* 

any formal change in the conftitution. From 

the fame caufe, it became alfo very common in 

thofe times, for one of thefe great thanes to 

poflefs two, three, pr more earldoms; which 

rendered them too powerful for fubjeds, and, - * 

at length enabled one of them to ufurp the 



crown \ 
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shiregc. As the aldermen or earls were always chofen 
from amongft the greateft thanes, who in thofe 
times were generally more addi^ed to arms 
than to letters, they were but ill qualified for 
the adminiftration of juftice, and performing the 
civil duties, of their offices. Some of thefe 
great men had alfo offices at court which re- 
quired their attendance, or were abfent from 
their ihires on other ~ accounts ; or fo much en- 
gaged in hunting and other rural Iports, that 
they could not adminifler juftice in their om 
perfons. To remedy thefe inconveniencies, there 
was an officer in every fhire, inferior indeed to 
the earl in dignity, but commonly his fuperior 
in learning, and the knowledge of the laws, who 
was called the JInregerieve ; and in the abfence 
of the alderman fupplied his place. When the 
alderman was prefent^ the fliiregerieve was lis 
affelTor in judgment, and his chief minifter in 
the difcharge of every part of his duty", ii 
the mofl ancient times, the fhiregerieves were 
appointed by the king, but ^if we can depend 
on the teftimony of the pretended laws of Ed- 
ward the Confeflbr) they were afterwards chofen 
in the Ihiregemote **. All the other nations of 
Gothic and Geiman origin, who founded king- 
• doms in different parts of Europe on the ruins 
of the Roman empire, had officers of the fame 
kind with the Anglo-Saxon fhiregerieves; which 
is a fufficient evidence of their great antiquity ^K 

•" Spel. Gloff. in voc. Grafio. c» Wllkins Leges Saxon, p. »^3* 
*f Gloir. apud Lindenbrog. voc. Gmphio. 

After 
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After the Anglo-Saxon laws were committed Lawyers 
to writing, it became neceflary that fome perfons fioJT** 
fhould read and ftudy them with particular atten- 
tion, in order to underftand their true intent and 
meaning* This gave rife to lawyers by pro- 
feffion, who, in the language of England in thofe 
times, were called rad-boran or lahmeriy and in 
Latin rbetores or ^aujtdici\ Thefe were the 
fame kind of perfons who were called fcabini^ 
rachimburgiy or fagibdrmest by the Germans,' 
Longobards, Franks, and other nations of Eu- 
rope, in the times we are now examining •* ; for 
all thefe are Teutonic words a little latinized^ 
and of the fame import with the raed-boran and 
lahmen of the Anglo-Saxons; implying a capsi* 
city of reading, and a knowledge of the laws. 

Some of thefe lahmen, i. e. law-men, after AiTeflbn 
having undergone an examination as to their lti?r^ 
knowledge of the law, were appointed aireifors ^^' 
to the aldermen, fhiregerieves, and hundredaries ; 
and others of them a^ted as advocates and 
pleaders at the bar^. In the. molt ancient times^ 
when there were but few who could read, or 
underftood the laws, three of thele law*men 
were thought fuiEcient to aflift an alderman or 
ifairegerieve in judgment; but as the number of 
j^ders increafed, the number of thefe afleifors 

^^ WilkUt Leges Saxon, p. 225. Hift. Elienf. apud Ga]e» t. s* 
p. 469. 

^5 Du Caoge Glofl'. in toc. Scabini, Racbimburgi, Sagibarooei • 
lleineccii Opera, t. 6. p* 641* 

^ Hickefii PlJOTcrtat, eptft. p. 34, Z.<ge» Wallic9, p« 30* i%4' 
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^va? raifed, iirft to feven, and afterward to 
twelve ^^ Thefe afleflcNrs, who were m lakj 
judges^ took a folema oath, that they would 
faithfully discharge the duties of tbeir office, and 
not fuflfer any innocent man to be condemned, 
nor any guilty pcrfon to be acquitted^. In- 
gulphus feems to think, that Alfred the Great 
was the firft who inftituted this order of law-moi 
as aifeffors to the ordinary judges ; but there n 
fufficient evidence, that tins inftitiitioiv was more 
ancient, both in England and in othex^ nattons of 
Europe^. Thefe ancient fages of the law arc 
*very plainly defcribed in the laws of king M 
who fiourifhed in the end of the ieventh and 
beginning of the eighth century, " If any fight 
** in the houfe of an alderman, or, in the houfe of 
*^ one of the famous wife men, kt him toskt 
•' compenfation with fixty fliillings ^°.'* 
Hot the Some learned men have been of opinion, that 

the raed-boran and khmen of the Anglo-Saxons, 
were the fame with the jurors or jurymen of more 
modern times, whi) have afted. a very importaflt 
part in the adminiftration of juflice in England 
for feveral ages pad. But this> opinion is evi* 
dently liable to very ftrong objeflions. It i* 
founded on one law of king Alfred^s, and two of 
king Ethelred's, which merit a moment's coo- 

*7 I>a Cange Gloflf. toc. SagibaroDCf* Id. voc. RachiffllMii|<« 
Wiik'ns Leges Saxon, p. 125. 
'*8 Wilkins Lege* Sax. p. 1T7. Leges Wallioei p« 30. 
69 Ingulf Hift. Croyland in Alfred. 
7» Wiikiaa Leget Saxon, pt x6» 

fideratiott* 
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fideradon. King Alfred's law may be thut 
tranflat^ : *' If a king's thane is accufed of mur« 
** der, let him purge himfelf by tv^elve king'^ 
^* thanes. If an inferior thane is accufed, let 
*^ him purge himfelf by eleven of his equals, and 
^ one king's thane ^'Z' This law feems rather 
to relate to compurgators, which will be here- 
after defcribed, than to jurors. The firft law of 
Ethelred is to this purpofe,— '^ That there may 
«« be a cqurt hdd in every wapontack, let 
** twelve of the moft venerable thanes, with the 
*^ gerieve, ftand forth and fwear on the holy 
^^ things put into their hands, that they will not 
** condemn any innocent, nor acquit any guilty 
**perfon'*." This law dire&s the manner of 
conftituting the judges in the hundred-courts, 
which were the prefident and his twelve affeffors, 
forming a permanent body. The fecond law of 
Etbelred is this : ^^ Twelve law-men ihall ad- 
** minifter juftice between the Welfli and Englifli, 
•*fix Engliflimea and fix Welflimen"," This ' 
was rather an article of a treaty than a law, and 
conftituted a court to determine controverfies 
betweoi the fubjeds of different ftates. In the 
fifth volume, we fiiall ^have an opportunity of 
iaveftigating the origin of juries. 

The court in which the alderman or earl of the The fhire* 
flurc, together with the bifhop, the fliiregerieve, ^^^^ 
and the law-men their affeffc^s, preiided, was 
called the Jhiregemte. This was a court of great 

7? Wilkint Legei $ixoB* p. 47* ^s Id* p. 1 17* 

7ir(Up,it5, 
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authority and importance in the Anglo-Saxon 
times ; a kind of little parliament, in which 2 
great variety of bufinefs, civil, military, and 
ecclefiaftical, was tranfaded. One great 01 
general fhiregemot was held in every county in 
the fpring, and another in aiitumn, at a htd 
time and place, where the bifliop of the diocefe, 
the alderman of the fliire, the fhiregerieve, law- 
men, magiftrates, thanes, abbots, with all the 
clergy and landholders of the county, were ob. 
liged to be prefent. The meeting was cfenei 
with a difcourfe by the bifliop, explaining, out 
of the fcriptures and ccclefiaftical canons, tfidr 
feveral duties, as good Chriftians and memben 
of the church. After this, the alderman, or one 
of his affeffors, made a difcourfe -on the laws of 
the land, and the duties of good fubjefts and 
good citizens. When thefe preliminaries were 
over, they pTroceeded to tty and determine, firft, 
the caufes of the church, next the pleas of the 
crown, and lafl ^f all the controverfies of private 
parties 7\ As foon as a caufe was opened, and 
fufEciently underftood, and the evidence prodiic«J 
on both fides, it was determined by the votes of 
the whole affembly, which were colIeSed by tie 
law-men, who drew up and pronounced the fefl- 
tecice". If any queftion of law arofe, it was 
anfwered by the law*men out of the dome-boc, 
or law-book, which always lay before them io 

74 Reliquiae Spelman, p. 54. 

75 Hickcfii Diflcrutio epift. pf 3i> 32« 
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court '*. Befides the trial both of criminal and 
civil caufej, a variety of other bufinefs was 
tranfafted at the Ihiregemots ; fuch as the fale of 
lands, donations to the church, the publication, 
and confirmation of teftaments, &c." 

Though the Ihireeremot fometimes continued County. 

' courts* 

feveral. days, it was impoffible. to finifh all ijs 
bufinefs in the two annual general meetings ; 
and therefore county-courts were held by the 
Ihiregerieve from four weeks to four weeks, to 
determine fuch caufes as could not be overtaken 
by the general ihiregemots. At thefe lefler 
county-courts, which are fometimes called 
fblckmotesy none were obliged to attend but the 
• ihiregerieves, the law-men, the parties and wit- 
nefles in the caufes to be tried, and fuch as had 
immediate bufinefs ^^ 

Whether, there was any dated legal magiftrate Atgio- 
below the king, and fuperior to the aldermen, cianceU 
or earls of counties, in the Anglo-Saxon times, ^°^' 
may be juftly queftioned. The name of chan- 
cellor was not then indeed unknown ; but he feems 
to have had little authority or jurifdidion, and 
to have afted as a kind of private fecretary to the 
king; for which reafon he is fometimes called 
the king's fcribe or notary '^ This ofEce, how- 
ever, giving thofe who . were invefted with it 
frequent accefs to the perfons and fecrets of their 
royal matters, procured them no little influence, 

7^ Wilkins Leges Saxon, p. 4.S, 77 Hickefii DiiTertarlo epld. p. 50. 
7» Wilk1n« Lege* Saxon, p. 50. 7^ Ingulf. Hift. CroyK 

and 
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and gradually became more and tnore b 
portant* 
t^£n '^^ ^^^^^ magiftrate in all the ftates eftabliW 

cyningor by the Anglo-Saxons in this ifland, was calW 
"** the cyning or king ; a title of the moft honoorabk 
import in their language, as including the idea 
of wifdom, power, and valour, the moft » 
ceflary qualifications of a fovereign, both a 
peace and war '**. It is true, that thofe chiefiaiw 
who conduced the feveral bands of adventuraj 
out of Germany into Britain, were at thdr amn/ 
only heretoges ; a title which fignified no moit 
than the leader of an army during an expeditkO) 
which conveyed no authority in times of peace, 
and was commonly of very fbort duration". 

Sj*^' But as thofe armies of adventurers met with a 

vigorous oppofition from the native Britons, 
which continued many years, the authority d 
their heretoges or leaders lafted long, and bj 
degrees became firm and well eftabliflied. 3^ 
encouraged thefe leaders, with the confent, and 
perhaps at the defire, of their followers, to 

,. affume the more honourable and permanent titk 

of king; though it is hardly to be imagined, 
that this new title occafioned at firft any v^ 

^ remarkable change in the conftitution, or brought 

with it any great acceflion of authority, ft ^ 

*r even probable, that the feveral Anglo-Sa?on 

armies beftowcd the title of kings on their rcfpec- 
tive leaders, as much to do honour to themfelves 

^ SoamerDi6liont Saxon, in roc. '< Chroo. Saxon. P''> 

as 
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as to their leaders* While they were commandedt 
only by heretoges, they were confidered as a 
coUedion of adventurers engaged in a piratical 
or plundering expedition; but when they had 
kings at their heads, they appeared in the more 
refpcflable . light of regular ftates or nations. 
This account of the origin of kingly govern- 
ment among the Anglo-Saxons in this iilaad is 
very much confirmed by what happened in the 
north of England, and fouth of Scotland, in the 
fame period. Oda and Ebefla conducted a very 
large colony out of Germany into Britain, A. D. 
460, with which they fettled between the walls 
of Severus and Antoninus Pius, or the rivers 
Tyne and Forth. I'his country being at that 
time almoft defolate, they met with little or no 
oppofitionj and therefore did not beftow the 
title of king on any of their leaders, till near a 
century after, when they came to be involved in 
long and bloody wars. 

It would be very improper to fwell this work ^ "^^ 
by entering deep into the political altercations of &c. m the 
modem writers concerning — the rules of fuc- ^wa' 
ceffion to the crown in the Anglo-Saxon king- kingdoms. 
doms, — ^the duties, prerogatives, and revenues, 
of the Anglo-Saxon kings.. It is more becom- 
ing the dignity of hiftory, to lay before the 
reader, in a few words, what appears to be the 
truth on thefe fubjeds, as far as it can be dif- 
CDvered from the genuine monuments of thofe 
limes. 

a Each 
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The Jach of thofe brave viftorious chieftains who 

rcditaiy, ' foundcd a (late in this ifland by his conquefts, 
ft^i^r' ^^* highly honoured by his followers during life; 
and bis valour and vidories, to which they ond 
their eftablifhment, were remembered with ad- 
miration even after his death* This veneratioi! 
fpr the father and founder of their ilate infpired 

them and their pofterity, for a confiderable time, 
with great refpeft and affedion for his defcendants, 
.who were confidered by them as inheriting the 
virtues of their great aneeftor, and on that accouDf 
intitled to inherit alfo his wealth and honours. 
Agreeable to this, we may obferve, that the Ac- 
ceffion to the crown in all the kingdoms of the 
heptarchy was at the beginning remarkably cte 
and regular, the eldeft fon fucceeding his father, 
without interruption, for feveral generations. 
This is a fufEcient indication, that this moft m- 
tural and obifftJUs rule of fucceflion was not un- 
, known to .our Saxon anceftors at their » M 
eftablifliment in this ifland ; and even that it 
was the rule which they propofed to follow, ft 
was, however, too perfeft to be ftridly and in- 
variably obferved in thofe rude and unfettled 
times. By degrees it was violated, and greater 
and greater breaches made in the fucceifion. At 
firft it was thought no great ftretch for the hrothee 
of the deceafed prince, who was of a mature age, 
and warlike charafter, to fupplant his in&Dt- 
nephew ; as fierce unpoliflied nations could hardly 
form an idea of being governed by a child? ^^ 
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by a regent in his name. This is fo true, that 
there is but one example of a minority, and that a 
ihort and unfortunate one, in all the hiftory of 
the heptarchy^*. When this breach in the fuc- 
ceilion was become familiar, they proceeded to 
greater deviations; and fometimes a prince of 
the royal family, who was at a great diftance 
from the throne, took poffeflion of it, to the 
exclufion of many who were nearer ; but ftill the 
veneration of the people for the family of the 
founder of their ftate was fo great, that no man 
who was not of that family dared to caft an ambi- 
tious eye on the crown. At laft, however, this 
veneration was fo much diminifhed, by length of 
time, and by the vices, follies, and quarrels, 
of the feveral ropl families, that the thrones of 
all the kingdoms of the heptarchy, that of Weffex 
alone excepted, were feized by bold ufurpers, 
who had no connedion with the families of their 
founders ; which firfl: involved thefe kingdoms in 
confufion, and at laft in ruin. The family of 
Cerdic, the founder of the Weft-Saxon king- 
dom (from whom our prefent moft gracious 
fovereign George III. is defcended), was more 
fortunate than any of the other royal families* 
For though the ftri£keft rule of fucceffion was 
often violated in this illuftrious line (fometimes 
through neceffity and for the public good ^^) ; 
yet the femily was never quite excluded from the 

*» Bed. Hift. Ecclcf. 1. 5. c, a4.. 

'} W. Malmf. !• i« c. »• Brompt. p. 770, Chron, Saxon, p. 56. 
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throne, but was at length exalted to the monarchy 
of England in the perfon of Egbert, the firft 
Englifh monarch. 

After the eftablifhment of the monarchy, the 
ftridefl: rule of fucceflion again took place, aad 
was for fonie time obferved ; but in lefs than i 
century, it was again violated by Alfred, the 
bed and greateft of our ancient kings, who vm 
called to the throne by the urgent necefEties of 
the times, and the importunate cries of the whole 
nation, to the exclufion of the infant-fon of fan 
elder brother. Several fimilar breaches wat 
afterwards made in the fucceflion, to fay nothing 
of the violent intrudon of the Danifh kings, and 
the ufurpation of Harold. Upon the whole, 
there is fufficient evidence, that the crown of 
England was confidered as hereditary from the 
very beginning by the Anglo-Saxons; though 
the ftrideft rule of hereditary fucceflion wbs 
fometimes obliged to yield to neceflity, and 
fometimes to violence. In thefe deviations the 
tedament of the lad king was fometimes of no 
little weight ; and the approbation of the great 
men in the wittenagemot was always necefla/f 
to their dability. 

The fame obfervations may be applied to the 
fucceflion of the crown ^ among the Scots in this 
period; though the deviations from the ftriQ 
rule of hereditary fucceflion feem to have been 
rather more frequent among them than among 
the Englifli. Kenneth II. who mouiited the 
throne of Scotland A. D. 970, is faid to have 

made 
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made a law to prevent thefe deviations, and to 
fecure the crown to the elded fon of th^ lad 
king^\ But if fuch a law was made, it is evU 
dent from the hiftory of the fucceeding period, 
that it had little or no effed. The unhappy 
cuftom that prevailed among the Welfh, of 
dividing the territories of the father among all 
his fons, threw every thmg with regard to the 
fucceflion of their princes into great confufion, 
and was attended with many ot|ier fatal con- 
fequences. 

The duties of a fovereign, in the times we Duties of 
are now confidering, were chiefly two: — ^To ^*1o.^"Jq^ 
adminider judice to his fubjeds, with the ailid- kings. 
ance of his court or council, in times of peace,— 
and to command the armies of the date in times 
of war. 

That our Anglo-Saxon kings were confidered Toadmi. 
as the chief judges in their refpeftive kingdoms, filler ^*** 
and frequently adminidered judice in perfon, 
is undeniable**. To this th^y were bound by 
their coronation oath ; and in this fome of them 
fpent a great proportion of their time. Alfred 
the Great, in particular, as we are alTured by 
Afferius, who lived in his court, fometimes em- 
ployed both day and night in hearing caufes that 
were brought before him by appeals from the 
fentences of inferior judges ®^ Thefe fentences 
he frequently reverfed, reprimanding the judges 

«♦ Boet. Hift. Scot. J. i. 
'5 Hickefii Diifcrtatio epiftolaris, P* i^S* 
>• Afler. Vita i^Ifridi^ p. iz. 
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for their ignorance, and commanding them, 
either to apply to the ftudy of the laws, or refign 
their offices^. When their wrong judgments 
proceeded from malice or corruption, he puniflied 
them with great feverity, and if we may believe 
the author quoted below ^% condemned no fewer 
than forty-two judges in one year to capital 
punifliments. To aflift our ancient kings in 
performing this part of their royal office, they 
were cohftantly attended by a confiderable num- 
ber of the greateft and wifeft men of the king- 
dom, who afted as affeffors to their fovereign, 
and formed a fupreme court of juftice, which 
was. called the king^s court or council^. To ren- 
der the attendance of the members of this fupreme 
Council more eafy and compatible with the ma- 
nagement of their private affairs, Alfred the 
Great divided them into three equal parts, which 
fucceeded each other monthly ^, 
This part This part of the royal office was found io be 
r)yaUf- ^cry inconvenient after the eftablifhment of the 
f r ^ d"h ^o^^^c'^y? when appeals to the fovereign from aH 
a deputy, parts of England became Very frequent, and 
when few of our kings had fufficient knowledge 
and induftry to perform it in perfon. Several 
laws were made to prevent unneceffary appeals 
to the fovereign ; and a chief judiciary was ap 
pointed to prefide in the king's court, and per- 
form the judicial part of the royal office, when 

87 Affer. yita MWiAi, p. ii. . »« Mirroir de Jufticcs, 1.5- 
«9 See Squire's Inquifyinto the Einglifli Conftitution, p. j8i, 
»• Aflcr. Vita -ffilfridi, p. 19, tA; 
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the king was abfent, or other wife employed '*• 
It is impoflible to difcover the precife time when 
this high office of chief judiciary was inftituted j 
though it is moft probable, that it was fome time 
in the tenth century, when our kings were fo 
conftantly engaged in war againft the Danes, 
that they had no leifure to attend in perfon the 
adminiftration of juftice. At its firll inftitution, 
the perfons invefted with it feem to have been 
called by different names, expreffive of their 
high dignity and great authority, as half-king, 
alderman of all England, &c. iEthelftan, a 
great and powerful thane in the reign of king 
Athelftan, was raifed to this high office (and 
was perhaps the firft who enjoyed it), with the 
title of half-king; becaufe he performed that 
half of the regal office which confided in the ad- 
miniftration of juftice. His fon Aylwin fuc- 
ceeded him; but contented himfelf with the 
more modeft title of alderman of all . England '*. 
After the inftitution of this office, which con- 
tinued for feveral centuries to be the higheft ia 
the ftate, our kings gradually withdrew from the 
bench, and left the adminiftration of juftice to 
their high jufticiaries and other judges. 

The other part of the regal office, which con- Com- 
flfted in commanding the armies of the ftate in tlJe army 
perfon in time of war, was long confidered as in- j^/j'"' ®^ 

difpenfable. It was by being brave and fuc- 

* 

^< Wilkins Leges Sax. p. 77. 25a. Spelman Glofl*. in voce 
JufticiarittS. « 

^* Selden*s Tit. Hon. p. 505. Hift. Ramfien. c. 3* 
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cefsful generals, that the founders of the feveral 
ftates of the heptarchy had become kings ; and 
it was long believed to be improper, if not im- 
poffible, for any one to be a king who was not 
a warrior. Many who by blood were well en- 
titled to reign, were excluded from the throne, 
becaufe, on account of their age or fex, they 
were eileemed intapable of performing this tnoft 
eifential part of the regal ofEce. Some of our 
ancient kings, however, after they were firmly 
feated on the throne, were difcovered to be of an 
unwarlike charader, and naturally incapable of 
commanding armies in perfon; and were there- 
fore permitted to perform this part of the regal 
office alfo by a fubftitute, who was called th« 
cynin^s bold^ or king^s lieutenant^ and had the 
fame authority over all the other holds . or here* 
toges of the feveral counties, that the high jufti- 
ciary had over all the other aldermen '^ 
Prerow- Nothinff can be more evident than this im* 

tivesofthe ° 

Anglo- portant truth,—" That our Anglo-Saxon kings 
ki^ngs! " ^^^^ ^^^ abfolute monarchs j but that their 

powers and prerogatives were limited by the 
laws and cuftoms of their country.'* Our 
Saxon anceflors had been governed by limited 
monarchs in their native feats on the continent} 
and there is not the leaft appearance or probaU- 
lity, that they relinquifhed their liberties, and 
fubmitted to abfolute government in their new 
fettlements in this ifland ^. It is not to be ima* 

^rTSquire on the Englifli ConftitutioOi p. x\%, n, 
f^ 1 acit* de morib. German* c. 7, 
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gined, that men, \^hoie rdgning pai&on was the 
love of liberty, would willingly reiign it ; and 
their new fovereigns, who had been their fellow- 
foldiers, had certainly no power to compel thorn 
to fuch a reiignation. The power of adminiiler- 
ing juftice to their fubjefts, and of commanding 
the armies of the ftate, which have been repre- 
fented above as the mod important duties of cue 
Anglo-Saxon kings, may be alfo confidered as 
their chief prerogatives. Thofe princes who 
performed thefe two offices in their own perfons, 
with great abilities and fuccefs, had the greateft 
influence and] authority j while thofe who wanted 
either capacity or induftry for the execution of 
thefe offices, were much defpifed and difre 
garded. 

None of our Saxon kings ever fo much as pre- ^*^ "®* 

-jj^v ri.. * power to 

tended to the power of making laws, or impofing make 
taxes, without the advice and' confent of their Jl^rpoVe''' 
. wittenagemots, or aiTemblies of the great and ^***** 
wife men of their refpeftive kingdoms. This is 
evident from the preambles of the feveral fyftems 
of Saxon laws which are ftill aixtant ^\ 

It feems to have been the prerogative of our Affembied 
Saxon kings to call the wittenagemots, or great X^^^^l, 
councils,-^to appoint the times and places of 
their meeting,— to prefide in them in perfon, — 
to propofe the fubjeds of their deliberations,—* 
and to execute their decrees ^. 

9' Vide Wilkins Leges Saxon. paflSm. 
'* Spe], GloiT. in voce Gemotum. 
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When the kingdom was fuddenly invaded by a 
foreign enemy, or Its internal peace difturbed by 
an infurreSion, the king might by his own autho- 
rity put himfelf at the head of his troops, to repel 
the invaders, or fupprefs the infupgents : but 
when a formal war againft a neighbouring ftate 
was intended, more deliberation was required; 
and it could not be undertaken without the ad- 
vice and confent of the wittenagemot ^^. The 
Anglo-Saxon kings had confiderable influence in 
difpofing of the conquered landSj and dividing 
the fpoils taken from the enemy ; but they were 
obliged to ufe this influence with juflice and 
moderation, and could not keep above a third 
part of thefe lands and fpoils to themfelves, with- 
out incurring the indignation of their troops ^. 
King Hafold, by retaining a greater proportion 
than this of the Danifh and Norwegian fpoils, 
occafioned fo great a difguft and defertion in his 
army, that it proved the chief caufe of his ruin ^. 
The confent of the wittenagemot was commonly 
obtained to the conclufion of peace, as well as to 
the declaration of war; becaufe the profperity 
and hdppinefs of the whole kingdom were as much 
concerned in the one as in the other. 

Among the ancient Germans, the king had no 
power to infliQ: any punifhment upon his foldiers 
for defertion, or pther offenqes, this being the 



97 CluYer. German, Anti'q* p. 30S. 

'^ Squire on the Englifli Conftitutiony p. 205. Leges Waliicx, 
p* tt» '^ W. Maimf. p. 94^ Higden^ p. 2 1^5 ^ 
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pirovince of their priefts, who aded by the autho- 
rity of the god of war^ who \#as fuppofed. to be 
prefent in their armies ^°°. But after the intro- 
<lu£Hon of Chriftianity, the exercife of military 
<lifcipline became one of the royal preroga- 
tives, as it was never claimed by the Chriftian 
clergy ^°\ 

The Anglo-Saxon kings had no power of re- Thepow- 
mitting any muld or fine impofed upon any doning!*^" 
criminal by a court of juftice, becaufe that would 
have been depriving another perfon of his right ; 
but they had a power of changing a capital into a 
pecuniary punifliment ^*. 

The kings of England, in the period we are Could not 
BOW confidering, were only ufufruftuaries of the the "rotifn. 
crown-lands, and could not alienate any of thefe **"^«- 
lands, even to the church, without the confent of 
the wittenagemot ^^^ 

It appears to have been one of the royal prero- Nomina- 
gatives in the times of the heptarchy, and eveii ^^^^(f 
after the eftablifliment of the monarchy, to ap- ftratw, 
point the aldermen, fhiregerieves, domefmen, 
and other civil and military officers; but this 
power fe^ms to have been afterwards taken from 
the crown, and vefted in the wittenagemot '°^ 
But the time, and other circumftances of this 
change in the conftitution, are not preserved in 

100 Tacit, de morih. German, c. 7. 

■o« Wilkins Leges Saxon- p. aj. '*>* Id. p. 36. aoi*, 

■OS Squire on the £ngli(h Conilitution, pi 219. Spel. Concil. 
t. I. p. 340. 
«>4 ChroD» Saxon, p. 49. Wilkint Leges SaxoiH p. S05. 
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hiftory ; and it muft alfo be acknowledged, that 
the pretended laws of Edward the Confeflbr, wbidi 
inform us of it, are of very doubtful authority, 
and can hardly be depended upon. 
Ecc]cfia(H. The veneration for the clergy, after the intnv 
SiV/ihJ duOion of Chriftianity, was fo very great, liar 
A»gio. our kings feem to have left to them the govem- 
kingt. nient of the church, in a great meafure, and the 
choice of perfons to ecclefiaftical offices, for 
fome ages. It is exprefsly declared by the laws 
of Withred king of Kent, A. D. 694, that the 
arohbiihop of Canterbury had as good a right to 
nominate bifhops, abbots, abbeifes. Sec. as tk 
king had to nominate the civil and military 
officers of the kingdom '***. This law was adopted 
and confirmed by Ethelbald king of Merda^ 
A. D. 742, in a great council of the clergy and 
nobility, and by his fucceiTor king Offa, A.V» 
785 ; and feems to have been obferved in all the 
kingdoms of the heptarchy'*^. By degrees, 
however, our Anglo-Saxon kings found it neccf- 
fary for the peace and good government of the 
ftate, to interfere more direftly in ecclefiaftical 
eledions, and to take care that the dignities of 
the church fhould be filled by men of peacea&/e 
difpofitions, and well aflfeflied to their perfons 
and government. They were fo fuccefsfiil in 
their endeavours to obtain the direftion of eccle- 
fiaftical eleftions, that they acquired, firft the 

><>5 ChroD. Saxon, p. 49. Spel. Concil. t. i. p. 190. 
>^ Spel. Concil. 1. 1. p. i^o, 192. 
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iright of approving, and at length of appointing^ 
all the chief dignitaries of the church '"'^ 

As hereditary titles of honour, unconneded l>i<i not 
\idth offices, were unknown in the period we are mina7 "^ 
jiow delineating, our Anglo-Saxon kings could *'*^*'- 
not have the prerogative of granting fuch titles. 

The authority of regulating the public coin of Co«n»n5 
the kingdom feems to have been vefted in the *"**"*^' 
vrittenagemot ; and the privilege of coining was 
not only granted to the king, but alfo to the 
archbiihops, bifhops, and chief towns ^^. It is 
unneceffary to be more particular in pointing out 
the prerogatives of our Anglo-Saxon kings, as 
it is fufficiently evident, from the above account, 
that they were drcumfcribed within very narrow 
limits, and were hardly fufiicient to fupport the 
dignity of the crown, xmlefs when it was worn by 
a perfon of a warlike character and great abi- 
lities* 

The revenues of the Anglo-Saxon kings, efpe- R^vennct 
dally in the times of the heptarchy, could not Anglo* 
be very great, and confifted chiefly in the profits ^?*^ 
arifing from the crown-lands, and their own pa^ 
trimonial eftates. As the Saxons met with a ^ 

more vigorous refinance in Britain than any of 
the other northern nations who founded king'- 
doms on the ruins of the Roman empire in other 
countries j fo they treated the Dative Britons with 
greater feverity. All the other northern cbn- 

^07 Spel. Concil. p. 327. Ingulf. Hift. Croyl« 
J^ V^ilkios Leget Saxon^ p* ^9* 
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querors contented themfelves with feizing tm 
thirds of the conquered country, which they &' 
Tided among themfelves, leaving the other third 
in the pofieilion of the ancient inhabitants"^. 
But the Saxons feized the whole country, re- 
ducing all the ancient inhabitants who remained 
in it to a ftate of flavery, without leaving them 
even the property of their own perfons* This 
country, with its wretched inhabitants, thofe 
greedy unrelenting conquerors divided among 
themfelves, allotting to each chieftain an extent | 
of territory, and number of flaves, proportioned 
to his dignity and the number of his followers. 
As thefe chieftains, and their martial followers, 
had acquired their title to their refpedive pro- 
portions of lands, flaves, and fpoils, by the 
points of their fwords ; fo they received them in 
£ree and full property, without being fubjeded 
to any payments to their fovereigns, or other 
magiftrates, or even to any fervices, except thofe 
of fighting in defence of their country, and 
keeping the highways, bridges, and cafUes, in 
repair. 
Crown T^^^^ made it neceffary to adign a certain pro- 

>*»<'•• portion of lands, with their flaves, cattle, houfes, 
&c. in every ' ftate, for the fiipport of govern- 
ment, and of the dignity of thofe who were in- 
vefted with it. In the divifion, therefore, of the 
conquered country, the chief commander of each 
army of adventurers received, in the firft place, 

■09 Lindenbrog. Leg. Antlq. p. 197. 
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that proportion of lands, flaves, and fpoik, that 
fell to his fhare as the leader of a particular tribe 
or family, which he held in free and full pro* 
perty, and might alienate at his pleafure, as well 
as . any other chieftain. Befides this, when he . 
-was advanced to the throne, he was put in pof^ 
feflion of thofe lands, &c. which had been al- 
lotted for the fupport of the royal dignity ; but * 
of thefe he was only the ufufruftuary, and not 
the proprietor ; they belonged to the crown, and 
not to the king, who could not alienate them 
without the confent of the national affembly or 
wittenagemot. What proportion the crown-lands 
originally bore to thofe of the nation in each 
ftate, or whether there was any fuch proportion 
fettled or not, we are entirely ignoranl ; though 
it is highly probable, on many accounts, that 
thefe lands were very confiderable in extent and 
value. Out of the produce of their crown- 
lands and family-eftates, which were cultivated, 
partly by flaves, and partly by ceorls, thofe 
ancient monarchs fupported their families and 
numerous retainers in rude magnificence and 
plenty. 

As the adminiftration of juftice was one of Fines and 
the principal offices and moft important prero- JlJ^nu. 
gatives of our Anglo-Saxon kingf, fo it wai 
alfo one of the greatefl: fources of their wealth. 
By law, a very great proportion (in fome cafes 
one half, and in others one third) of all the 
fines or mulfts impofed on criminals by the 

courts 
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courts of juftice belonged to the kmg ''°* Tii,] 
at a time when almoft ail punifliments ^were jx* 
cuniary^ mud have amounted to a very coofi'l 
derable fum. We fhall have occafion^ by and 
by, te take notice, that our ancient kings d^ 
rived confiderable profits both from foreign and 
domeftic trade "\ 
l^BfgeW. When the invafions of the Danes became fo 
quent and formidable, it became a cuflom fbme- 
times to bribe them with a fum of money to 
defiil from their depredations, and leave the 
. country, and at other times to keep a confider- 
able body of troops in conftant pay, to deferd 
the coafts againft thefe dangerous enemies. The 
ordinary revenues of the crown were quite iw- 
dequate to the expence of thefe expedients ; and 
therefore it was found neceflary, with the conient 
of the wittenagemot, to impofe a tax firft of one 
Saxon ihilling, and afterwards of two or more 
ihillings, on every hide of land in the kingdom. 
As there were two hundred and forty-three tbou- 
fand fix hundred hides of land in England, this 
tax, at one (hilling on each hide, raifed twelve 
thoufand one huqidred and eighty Saxon pounds, 
equal in quantity of filver to about thirty-fix 
thoufand five hundred and forty pounds fterlingi 
and in efficacy to more than three hundred and 
fixty thoufand pounds of our money at prefiait. 
This tax feems to have been firft impofed A. D. 

!'<» Wilkins Leges Saxon. paiTim. "' Chap. 6. 
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991, and was called Danegeld, or the Danifli 
tax or payment"*. It was foon after raifed to 
two, and at laft to feven fhilUngs, on every hide 
of land, and continued to be levied long after 
the original occafion of impofing it had ceafed. 
TVhile the invafions of the Danes were almofl: 
annual, our kings derived little profit from this 
tax, which was all expended in bribing or fight- 
ing thefe' invaders ; but after the acceiEon of the 
' Danifli princes to the throne of England, it be- 
' came one of the chief branches of the royal re- 
" venue. This tax was raifed fo high, and col- 
' le£led with fo much feverity, by king Canute, 
' A. D. 10 1 8, that it amounted to the prodigious 
' fum of feventy-one thoufand Saxon pounds, be* 
* fides eleven thoufand of the fame pounds paid 
by the city of London "^ It appears, how- 
ever, from very good authority, that this was 
too great a fum for England to pay in one year 
at that time. " The tribute (fays an author of 
thofe times, preferved by Mr. Leland) that 
was paid annually by the Englifli to the Danes, 
was at length raifed to feventy-two thoufand 
pounds and more, befides eleven thoufand paid 
^* by the city of London. Thofe who had mo- 
*' ney to pay their proportion of this grievous tax, 
** paid it ; but thofe who had not money, irre- 
*^ coverably loft their lands and poffeflions. The 
** church of Peterborough, and feveral other 
** churches, fuftained great lofTes, on that oc- 

i» Chron. Saxon, p. ift6. "^ Id. p. 151. 

*< cafion." 
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^^ cafion "\'^ From thefe accounts it is evideoi, 
that this tax had been gradually raifed from oni 
fliilling to feven (hillings on each hide of land. 
It was afterwards reduced to four fhillings a 
each hide; at which rate it feems to have cojA 
nued ' till it was finally aboliihed about feventj 
years after the Norman conqueft. Houfes ia 
towns were fubjeded to thjs tax ; and a houfe d 
a certain value paid the fame with a hide of 
land "^ 
Forfeit. Our Anglo-Saxon and Danifli kings derived 

"**^ ^' confiderable profits from forfeitures, — from w- 
cant benefices,— T-from the hereots of their alder- 
men and thanes^ and from fome other fources ^ 
' with which we are not particularly acquainted ; 
which enabled them to live with fufEcient ipto I 
dour, — to reward their friends,— to encourage 
learning, — to relieve the poor, — ^to build monaf- | 
teries, churches, and other edifices, for the be- 
nefit and ornament of their country "^ 
7^*™'* As the king was the higheft magiftrate, fo Ac 
wittenagemot was the higheft court ; in whidii 
with the king at its head, the fovereignty of the 
ftate refided, in the period we are now examin- 
ing* In the times of the heptarchy, there were' 
as many wittenagemots as there were kingdoms ; 
which, after the union of thefe kingdoms into 
one monarchy, Vere all united into one great al- 
fembly, or micklemot as it is often called. 

"4 Leland*8 Colleflanea, v. x. p. ii« 

'^' Spelman GIoiH in voce Danigeldum. Doomfday-book, apv<l 
Gale, t. 1. \u 775» *'* Affcr, Vita JElfridi. 
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- In this aflembly, both ecckfia(Ucal and -poll- l«« powers. 

txcal laws were made; taxes for the maintenance 

of the clergy, and the fupport of the civil go-, 

v^rnment, were impofed ; queilions j^lating . to 

peace and war were debated; civil and criminal; 

caufes of the greateft moment were determined;.? 

and the moll important affairs of the kingdom 

\rere finally regulated "^ All the power and 

\¥ifdom of the ftate were prefumed to be colleded 

in the wittenagemot j wluch was therefore thq 

guide and guardian of the kingdpm, and took 

cognizance of every thing that affeded its fafety 

and p^rofperity ; as the general afTemblies of (he 

feveral ftates had formerly done in Germany "*. 

In that country, all the warriors of every Uttle !*« mem. 
ftate, together with the priefts, who were the moft' 
only pcrfcMis of any confideration, h^d a right *^'®"' 
to be prefent in thefe aifemblies; and as thefe 
warriors . never engaged in agriculture, trade, pr 
manufadures, but fpent • their time in idlenefs, 
when they were not employed in fome military, 
expedition, their attendance on thefe affemblies 
was rather an amufement than an inconveniency. . 
To fuch an aflcmbly of warriors, the Britifli am- 
baifadors made their application for ailifl^nce y 
and fuch, we may believe, were the wittenage- 
mots of the feveral little Anglo-Saxon ftates at 
their firft eftabli&ment in this iflandj confifting' 

>«^ Tftcit, de morib. Gecmap. c. f x» i». Tyrrel*t Intro<)udioii|| 
' p. 109, &c. 

>|^ Tacit, de morib. German, c. ix. 
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of all the aldermen, heittoges, priefts^ and irtr- 
riorft of the ftaR:e4 In thofe times, vhen diey 
were ^ghting thdr way, and their surms were 
hardly ever out of their hands, they attended 
the general aflemblies of their nation in arms, 
as they had formerly done in Germany, ready to 
proceed upon any martial enterprife that fnight 
be tefolved upon : but a change of circumftances 
naturally and unavoidably occaiioned a change 
in the conftitution of thefe aflemblies^ which 
probably took place by infeiifible degrees, and 
without any pofitive law. 
In later Whtn the Conquered lands were divided 

amongft all thofe brave warriors who had con- 
tributed to make the conqueO:, many of them 
who had been comthon foldiers, and confe- 
quently received hut a fmall proportion of land, 
retired to their little farms, which they began ta 
cultivate. Thefe veterans^ now become hut 
bandmen, alfo farmed fome parts of the lands 
of the thanes or heretoges, under whom they 
had fought ; and by degrees formed a new order 
of men, unknown in ancient Germany, who 
were called ceorlsy which have been already cto- 
fcribed"'. Some have imagined, that all thefe 
ceorls, who were defcended from the original 
conquerors, and continued to be proprietors of 
bmd, had a title to be members of the vit^ 
tenagemot; and there is fufScient evidence, that 

they were not excluded from it by any pofitive 

■ ■ ' 

. »^ Seep. 344. 
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law, but only by their poverty and manner of 
life, which rendered their attendance highly in- 
convenient, i£ not impoffible'^: for as fooii as 
any of thefe ceorls acquired fuch an eftate in 
land as enabled them to live with eafe and dig- 
nity, and attend the public councils of the na* 
tion, they were declared by an exprefs law to be 
thanes and members of the wittenagemot '^^ 

The qualification in point of eftate required J^*^^*^ 
by that law, was the property of five hides of 
land ; and all the free-born Englifh who wer6 
poffefled of fuch an eftate, with a church, a 
bell-houfe, and manor-place iq)on it, were con* 
lidered as nobles, and had a title to be members 
of the witt^agemoti* This qualification, it is 
imagined, was afterwards found to be too fmall, 
and was therefore gradually raifed higher and 
higher, until, in the rdgn of Edward the Con- 
fefibr, it was fixed at no lefs than forty hides of 
land"*. 

Befides all the confiderable proprietors of land ^^» 
who could afibrd to attend the public councils of 
the nation, all the archbiihops, bifhops, abbots, 
preft)yters, aldermen, heretoges, fturegerieves, 
and domefmen or judges, were, by virtue of 
their offices, and on account of their wifdom and 
knowledge of the laws, members of this great 



>*'o Sqtiire on the Eoglifli Conftitvtion, p» 1671 &c. 
'>' Wilkins Leges Saxon, p. 70, jx* 
iM HiftoriaKlienii«i c. 40. 
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sifeinbly; wluch, for thb reafon; was called the 

♦ Wttenagemoty or, ajfembly of the wife men "\ 
ThcceofU, Though great (efforts have been made to prove, 
terertli!" that thc ceorls, or ftnall proprietors of land, were 
fpeaaiors jeprefcnted i^ the wittenagemots by their tith- 
bcis. ^ * uig-men, or borfholders, and the inhabitants of 
trading towns by their aldermen or portreeves, 
it muft be confeiTed, that of this there is not 
fufficient hiftorical evidence remaining "^ It is 
however highly probable, that many ceorls and 
burgefles, who dwelt at or near the place where 
a wittenag^mot was held, attended it as interefted 
fpedators, and intimated their fatisfadion v/ith its 
rjcfolves, by flaout^ of applaufe, and other marks 
qf approbation. On fome few great occafions,. 
when there was an uncommon concourfe of fuch 
fpeSators, their prefence and approbation is re- 
corded in fuch terms as theft : — " Omnique po- 
'* pulo audiente et vidente (and all the people 
*^heari2>g and looking on), aliorumque fidelium 
** infinita multitudo, qui omnes laudaverunt, 
(and a prodigious crowd of other people, who, 
all applauded) "^" As the real conftituent 
Members of the Anglo-Saxon wittenagemots 
were very many, and thofe who had a Idnd of 
r^bt and interefl to be fpeClators of their deli-s- 

• • * ^- -- ^ 

'*! Wilkins Leges Saxon, p. 14.. 7*. 76. 79- 101, &c. Spelroan. 
GlofT. in voce. Ui(t. Elienf. c. zo. 

>^^ TyrrePs li)tro(lu6liqiv, p. 95, &c. Squire on ifhe £BgIi$i Coa» 
ilitutioity p. 244» &r. 

**s Spclman. ConciK p. 615. 350. • .. - - 
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-"berations were ftill more numerous, they fre- . 
quemly affembled in the open air, in fome ex- 
tenfive plain, on the banks of a river, and near 
a great town, for the benefit of water and pro- 
vifions '*^ ' 

It was the prerogaitive of the king to appoint "^^^ ^'^S ' 
the time, and place of the meetings of thefe great fhe^^aTer 
^affemblies, and, with the advice of his council, b^ted***' 
to prepare and rip'en thofe matters that were to 
te laid before them for their determination. . This 
negative before debate, which was of great an- 
tiquity, being derived from the cuftoms of the 
ancient Germans, was a:ttended with the moft 
important confequences, and gave the king and 
his council a very great influence in the wit- 
tenagemots"^ Such a regulation, however^ 
feems to. have been neceflary in fuch numerous 
affemblies, which were certainly much fitter for 
determining what was propofed and explained to • 
them, than for Inventing and propofing. 

In ancient Germany, the general affemblies of Stated 
the feveral nations (of which the Anglo-Saxon mel*i*ng. 
wittenagemots were the genuine offspring, . met 
at certain ftated times, niofl: commonly in the 
fpring, at the full or change of the moon ; and 
thefe times of meeting were well known to all 
who were obliged to attend them, who accord- 
ingly came to them without any particular fum- 



«^ For the names of the places where ths- wittenagemots met, 
fee Hody's Hiibry of Convocations. 
' 147 Xacit. de mofib. German, c. II, 
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mons***. This cuftom feems to have prevailed 
among the Anglo-Saxons long after their fettle- 
' ment in Britain; and the dated times for thefe 
meetings, as long as they continued Pagans, 
were no doubt the fame that had been obferved 
by their anceftors on the continent. But after 
their converfion to Chriftianity, the ordinary 
' ftated meetings of the wittenagemots appear to 
^have been at the three great feftivals of Chrifl:* 
mas, Eafter, and Whitfundde, \(rherever the 
court happened to ^be at thefe times. On thefe 
feftivals, the Anglo-Saxon kings of England 
lived in great ftate, wore their crowns, and 
were furrounded by all the great men of their 
kingdoms, who were fumptuoufly entertained by 
them, and with whom they confulted about the 
important affairs of church and ftate *^. 
Extrtordi- We have good r^on to believe, "that thefe 
Uf^f °***^* ordinary meetings, on account of their fre- 
quency, and other drcumftances, could not be 
vei7 numerous, and were attended by few be* 
fides thofe great men who were members of the 
king's court or council, and were admitted to 
the royal table; who, we may therefore pre- 
fume, aded rather in their minifterial and ju« 
dicial, than in their legiiladve capacity, on thefe 
occaiions. But when any thing was to be done 
that required the united wifdom and authority 
of the whole kingdom, as the makmg new 

'*' Tacit, de morib. German, c. If. 

>** Spelman. ConcU. p. 347. n. Hodj*t Hift* of Convocationi, 
P.5S. 

laws, 
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lawSy-^— impoiing taxesj— ^leclaring war, &c. an 
extraordinary, or rather a more folemn meeting 
of the wittenagemot, was called, to which all 
v^ho had a right to be prefent were fumnioned. 
The laws of king Edmund indeed are faid to 
have been made in a mickle fynbd, or wittena^ 
gemot, held at London A. D. 944, on the holy 
feafl of Eafter ; but it appears from the preamble 
to thefe laws, that this was one of thofe more 
folemn meetings to which all the members had 
. been fummohed '^. The wittenagemot:^ mem- 
tioned by our hiftorians feem to have been, for 
the mofl part, of this more folemn kind, called 
for fome particular and important purpofe ; 
which is probably the reafon that feveral years 
fqmetimes elapfed between thefe meetings, though 
tljere might be many fuch 'meetings in thofe re- 
mote ages, of which we have no records ''*. 

The members of the wittenagemots enjoyed Pririfeftt 

feyeral privileges, and fpecial laws were made mcmben. 

for fecuring the liberty and fafety of their per- 

fon$, in going to, attending at, and returning 

from thofe affemblies ; but fuch of them as were 

notorious thieves were not entitled to the benefit 

of thofe laws \^^. This e;Kception may appear 

fifrprtfing; hot it was not unneceffaryj for in 

thof/5 times, top many, i^bo by their rank and 

Vj^altb were entitled tQ b^ members of the fu- 

'}« Spelnian. Concil. p. 4f 9* 

<J' For the dates of the Anglo-^xon whtenagcrootf, fca Kodjr*t 
Hift« of Convocations. 
■'* Wilkini Legei SaxoD* p« 14^ • 
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^remtf council of the nation, were notorious 
thieves and robbers ; and one of the befl: of our 
Anglo-Saxon kings loft his life in extruding one 
of this charafter from his own table '^^ 
General From the foregoing brief delineation of this 

tion7*' P^^ ^^ ^^^ Anglo-Saxon conftituiion, refpeftiDg 
their magiftrates, and courts of law and juftice, 
gradually afcendirig from the borfholder to the 
king, and from the court of the decennary to 
the wittenagemot, it evidently appears to have 
been a more regular and folid fabric than could 
have been expeded from fuch unfkilful artifb. 
But it was the work of many nations, and cf 
many ages, and arofe, by flow degrees, and va- 
rious means, to that beauty and firmnefs which 
Jwe cannot but admire. It would not be im- 
poflible to trace the progrefs of this poetical 
edifice from the firft rude plan that was formed 
of it in the wilds of Germany and Scandinavia, 
to its moft perfed ftate: but fuch a laborious 
inveftigation could afford entertainment only to 
thofe few whd need it leaft. The changes whicfi 
have been made in it fince the Norman conqueft, 
will appear in their feveral periods in our fubf©- 
quent chapters on government. 
Conftitu. As that part of Scotland which lies to the 
Scotland fouth of the friths of Forth and Clyde, efpe- 
inthif|>c- cially on the eaftem coafts, belonged to the 
kingdom of Bemicia for feveral ages, and was 
chiefly inhabited by Saxons, we may be certain, 

«» W. Malmf. 1, a. c. 7. 

that 
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;that lis government was the fame i^'itH that dbove 
defcribed. When this country was finally con- 
quered by, or rather ceded to the Scots, about a 

> century before <he Norman conqueft, it only 
changed its fovereign ; but neither changed its 
government nor its inhabitants ^^\ Pleafed 
with this valuable acquifition, the kings of 
Scotland frequently refided in the low countries, 
and by degrees became acquainted with the 
Saxon language, laws', and manriers ; which 
they at laft adopted, and endeavoured to in- 
troduce into other parts of their dominions. 
Thefe, however, . made but little progrefs, in 
this period we are now confidering, in the 
northern provinces of Scotland i inhabited by 
the pofterity. of the ancieilt Caledonians, who 
ftill retained their ancient laws and cuftoms^; 
which have been defcribed in the firft volume of 
this work. The tanift, or appointed fucceflEbr 
to the crown, was nexc in power and dignity to 
the king ; the tofliock was the chief com- 
mander of the army; while the liemas, or 
chieftains (by our hiftorians improperly called 
thanes)^ of the feveral tribes, wiih the af- 
fiftance of their brehons, or inferior judges, ad- 
miniftered juftice in their feveral diftriSs *^^ All 
important affairs of general concern were deter- 
mined in aflemblies compofed of the great meH 
x)f the. nation. But it is unnecefTary to be mbxie 



>I4 Innes*! EflaySy vol. s. Append. 

>^$ Pr. MacpherAm*s Diiler ration s> Diflert. 13. 
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ev6ry thing within the verge of the court. C 
the three grieat feftivals, he had a fumptua 
table in the lower part of the hall where the kk! 
dined ; and when any perfon had behaved k> 
properly at the royjil table in the upper paitd 
the hall, and was extruded from thence, it n 
the duty of the mayor of the palace to invite tk 
offender to his table, and to intercede with tk 
king in his favour. A ftrange mixture of radc- 
nefs and humanity ! This great officer was gc j 
neral of the army, and appointed thofe pa/tw 
of the king's forces that were fent out from time 
to time to plunder the Englifli bordei^, 2ffl/ 
fometimes commanded them in perfbn- . His fr 
lary was no more than three pounds a year ; tat 
he had a great variety of , valuable perquifiicSr 
befides feveral honourable privileges ; one o( 
which was, . that in the abfence of the kiflg" ^ 
the officers of the court were obliged to attend 
him, as if he had been the king, and the court- 
mufician to iing as many fongs to him as be 
defired '^'. 
The pricft 2. The pHe/l of the houfehold was the next ifl 
hlJfe*. dignity, and always fat at the royal table, to bkb 
H<*» . the meat, and chant the Lord's prayer. ^ 
i, perquifites were fp many, that, it was certsunly 

one of the moft lucrative offices in the court '^. 
Steward. 3. The difdain or fteward of the houfehold iws 

the third in rank. It was the duty of this c^cer 

i4t x.ege8 WalltcBf p. 15— 19. Mvratoru 
,»4« L<rge8 Wallicae, p. 18, i^. 
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rto procure all kinds of provifions for the king's 
kitchen^ aind liquors for his cellar, and to coni- 
niand all the fervants belonging to both, — to at 
;lign every one of the guefts his proper place at 
the royal table, — to fet one dilh upon it at the 
head, and another at the foot, — ^and to tafte all 
the liquors before they were prefented. The i 

emoluments of this office (befides an eftate ii| 
land, free from all taxes, annexed to it, as ta 
each of the other offices) confifted in a variety 
of perquifites, of which the following was cme 
of the molt remarkable. ** As much of every 
" calk of plain ale fhall belong \o the fteward of 
^^ the houfehold as he can reach with his middle 
♦Vfingei" dipped into it, and as much of every 
f * calk of ale with fpiceries as he can reach with 
*' the fecond joint of his middle finger, and as 
*' much of every calk of mead as he can reach 
*^ with the firft joint of the fame finger 'V* 
. 4. The penbebogyddi or mailer of the hawks, Matter <if 
was the fourth officer in rank and dignity, and ^^^^^^^''^^^ 
fet in the fourth place from the king at the royal 
table J but was permitted to drink no more than 
three times, that he might not be intoxicated, 
and negled his birds^ He had the care and ma- 
nagement of all the king's hawks, and the di- 
reSion of all the people employed in the royal — 
fport of hawking. When he had been at any 
time remarkably fuccefsful in his fport, the king 
V^as obliged, by law and cuftom, to pay him the 

143 Leges WalJ. p. ao--23. 
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moil diftinguiihing honours, to rife up to receive 
him when he entered the hall, and even^ on fome 
occaiions, to hold his ftirrup when he alighted 
from his horfe. The emoluments of this oflSice 
were not inconfiderable '^. . 
J«^g« of 5, The judge of the houfebold pofleflfed the fiWi 
l^oifi/" ' place of rank and dignity, and had a feat at the 
royal table. The mofl: indlfpenfable qualifica^ 
tions of this great officer were thefe two, a learned 
education, and a long beard. He was fwom 
into his office with very great folemnity, and in* 
vefted with it, by the king's giving him a chefs* 
board of curious workmanfhip, the queen pre- 
ienting him with one gold ring, and the poet of 
the court with another ; all of which he was obliged 
to keep with great care as long as he Kved. The 
judge of the houfehold determined all difputes 
that arofe among the officers and fervants of the 
king's houfehold, tried the qualifications of thofe 
. who were candidates for being judges in the 
country, and prefided in thofe famous contefls of 
the poets and muficians that were frequently held 
before the king ; for all which he was entitled to 
a variety of perquifites ; which made his office as 
lucrative as it was honourable ^^. 
MaftT ftf 6. The penguafdrawdj or mafler of thS horfe» 
fhebotft^ -^ag the fixth officer in rank, and the lafl who 

had a place at the royal table. He had the fu- 
perintendency of the king's flables and horfes^ 
and of all the officers and fervants employed 

M4 Leget Wall. p. so— a|. ^S Id. p. s6— 31. 

about 
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Eibout them; for which he had many perquU 
fites^^. This officer feems to have been the 
Came with the ftal^here, or mafter of the ftables, 
of our Aoglo-tSaxon kings ^\ 

7. The givas jfdafellj or chamberlain, was the ^J'*"*'*** 

feventh officer in rank ; and though he had no 

place affigned him in the great hall, he had the 

honour to fleqp in the king's chamber, of which 

fae had the care. This officer had the command 

of all the fervants* employed about the chambers 

of the king, queen, and royal family. It was 

his duty to provide clean draw, or rufhes, for 

the beds, to fee them properly made, and fires 

put on, &c. He was alfo treafurer of the 

i:hamber, and had the keeping of the king's 

cups, drinking-horns, rings, and other valuable 

^e£bj for which he was accountable, 

. 8. The bard or chief mufician of the court Chief niu« 

was the eighth in dignity, and had a feat next to 

the mayor of the palace, at his table, in the 

lower part of the hall. When he was invefted 

with his office, the king prefented him with a 

harp, and the queen with a gold ring; both 

which he was obliged to keep as long as he 

lived. It was his duty to fing and play before 

the king, I. the praifes of God, 2, the praifes 

of the king, and, 3. a fong on fome other fub- 

jed. He was alfo to fing and play before the 

queen, in her own apartment, as often as fhe 

required him ; but in a low tone, that he might 

\^ Lcgef Wall. p. a«. '*^ Cam, Bntan. p. *6i. 

not 
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not diflurb the king and ^hk company in thehli 
He likevrlfe attended the army, and before 1 
engagement fung and played a pardcular foo; 
called Unbennufacht .Prydaitiy i. e» the Biitil 
empire ^ for which he was rewarded vdth a (ban 
o£ the booty ^\ 
filent'iarj. . ^^ xhe gofde^r^ or filentiary, poffeffed tie 

ninth place. It was the duty of this officer (o 
command filence in the hall when the king b 
down tQ table ; after which he took his ftaoill 
near one of the great pillars ; and ^vhen anym 
proper noife arofe, he immediately quaflied it, 
by ftriking the pillar with his rod. This Mi 
officer was not peculiar to the court of Wales, 
aind doth not feem to be quite unncceflary ia 
Ibme great affemblies even in modem times'^* 
Mafferof lo. The peneynyd^ or matter of the huntfmefl) 
tficn. "' was the tenth in rank, and commanded the 
king's huntfmen, hounds, and dogs of all kinds. 
From Chriftmas to the i ft of February, he was 
obliged to attend the court ; but at other times 
his attendance was difpenfed with, as he va$ 
engaged in the purfuit of his game. It was om 
of the privileges of this officer> that when te 
appeared in a court of juftice, he was not obliged 
to take the ufual oaths, but only to fwear by to 
horn, and by his dogs '**. 
The mead. II. The mead-maker was the eleventh, ano 
had, as his name implies, the diredion of uwk* 

■4« Leges WalUcgc, p. 35—37. 

'♦» Id. p. 38. . Du Cange Gloff. ip voce SilcBtiariui. ' 

^ "ISO Leges Wallicae. p. 39« 

' ... . ' |jig 
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ing all the mead that was ufed in the king's 

lioufehold '^'. % 

12* The phyfician of the household was the ThephyG- 
twelfth, and had a feat at the table of the mayor 
of the palace, ih the lower part of the halL He • 

was obliged by his office to cure all the flight 
wounds of the lung's officers and fervants, with- 
out any other fee, but fuch of their garments as 
were ftained with blood, or cut with a weapon j 
but in more dangerous cafes, as fradured ikuUs, 
or broken legs or arms, he was entitled to a fee 
of 180 pence, befides the bloody garments '^*. 

13. The trulljadj or butler, was the thir- Buler. 
teenth, and had the cuftody of the king's cellars, 

and the care of giving out the liquors to all the 
members of the houfehold, according to certain 
fixed proportions '". 

14. The porter was the fourteenth, and was Porteri^ 
obliged to know the faces of all men who had a 

right to be admitted into the king's hall; and 
was feverely fined, if he refufed any of them ad- 
mittance. He aded alfo as a gentleman-ufher 
to the king. Among other perquifites, the por- 
ter was entitled to three horns-full of a certain 
liquor, which was called the twelve' apo/iles^ at 
each of the three great feftivals *^*. 

15. The mafter-cook was the fifteenth, and M«ifter- 
had the direction of the kitchen, and of the fer- ^^^^* 
vants employed in it. .This officer was obliged 

»'' Leges WallicVy p.,43. '5» Id. p. 44, 45, 

■53 Id. p. 45, 46. '54 Id« p. 47, 48. 
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to fuperintend the dreffing of all the di/bes A 
figned for the roy«l table, to talle them befon 
they were ferved up, and to ferve up the fal 
with his own h'and**^ 

164 TTie matter of the lights was the fi3:teeinlii 
who had the care of all the wax and ft/fcf, 
candles ufed in the palace, was obliged to holdl 
taper in his hand near the difli out of which tie ' 
king eat, and to carry one before him when hf 
went into his bed-chamber***. 

The eight officers of the queen's houfeM 
were, the fteward, the prieft, the mafter of tk 
horfe, the chamberlain, the lady of the bed- 
chamber, the porter, the cook, and the mafttf 
of the lights, whofe duties need not be ex- 
plained. 

To each of thefe twenty-four offices a certaiii 
eftate in land was anrfexed, free from all ^axes, 
in proportion to the dignity -and importance of 
the office ; and each of the officers who filW 
them had a horfe maintained for him in the kin/^ 
flables, a lodging affigned him in the palace; 
and thofe of them who had not a feat at the rojit 
table, or at the table of the' mafter of the palace, had 
either feparate tables for themfelves, or an al/ow^ 
ance in money. The whole houfehold was ne^ 
clothed at each of the three great feftivals, by the 
king and queen, the king furnifhing the wpoto 
cloth, and the queen Ae linen. The lives of 
the officers of the houfehold were valued nt ^ 



»5f LegwWallkar, p. 49. 
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tnuch higher rate than thofe of others of the 

fame rank ; — any injury done to them was very 

feverely puniflied; — and their daughters were 

confldcred as good matches, and bore a high 

price* Thefe advantages, and a great vai'iety of 

perquifites, immunities, and diftindtions, made, 

thofe offices in the courts of our Anglo-Saxon 

and Welfh kings very defirable, > and objeds of 

great ambition. 

Befides the twenty-four offices above defcribcd. The king's 
there were eleven others, of confiderable value, bw^^; 
in the courts of thefe ancient princes ; the mod 
remarkable of which was that of the king's feet<* 
bearer. This was a young gentleman, whofe 
duty it was to fit on the fioor, with his back to- 
wards the fire, and hold the king's feet in his 
bofom all the time he fat at table, to keep them 
warm amd comfortable'^': a piece of flate and 
luxury unknown in modem times! It is nnne* 
ceflary, and would be tedious, to give a paiti* 
caviar account of the other ten inferior offices* 

in Lcget WaUicr, p. 5! • 
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The hijiory oflmo in Great Britain^ from the arrkd 
of the Saxons^ A. D. 449, to ibe landini ^ 
William duke of 'Normandy^ A. D, i c:>S6. 

Import- ^THHE hiftory of law, though it hath te» 
litiiity of -*- much neglefted, is certainly one of the mo8 
S^^lkw^"^^ curious, ufeful, and interefting parts of Mfory' 
To know the moft important laws of any natioii; 
in any period, together, with the circumft ances ia 
which thefe laws were made, would enable ms to 
form a found judgment of the (late and charafter 
of that nation, and of the wifdom, juftice, dni 
propriety of its Jaws. The want of this hiftorical 
knowledge is apt to make us entertain very 
miftakeh notions both of nations and of tbdr 
laws. What, for example, can appear more 
abfurdand barbarous than the following hw d 
Ethelbert, the firft Chriftian king of Kent? "H 
" a freeman lie with a freeman's wife, Itt 6ini 
*• buy another wife for the injured party V 
But when we learn from hiftory, that a certain 
price was, in thofe times, fet upon every woinaJi 
according to her rank, and that no man could 
procure a wife without paying her legal price to 
her parents or guardians, we fee that this Uw 

' See Preface to Lord Kames^s L«w-tra^9» 
• Wilkini Leget Saxon, p, 4^ 

. was 
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vras perfedly juft, and implied no mdr^ but that , 

the adulterer (hould pay, by way of damages, to. 

the injured party, the price which he had paid 

for his wife, who wa^ now loft to him, to enable 

)um to purchafe another wife of the fame rank* 

Our Anglo-Saxon anceftors, at their arrival in Ongm of 
Britain, had no writtai laws, but were gorerned^ iaw"^° 
as their anceftors had been for many ages,' by among th^ 
certain well-known and eftabliflied cuftoms, saxlot, 
which had tho force of laws^ This was the *^ 
cafe with all the i^orthem nations who invaded 
and fubdued the feveral provinces of the Roman 
I empire ; they had no written laws when they left 
their native feats, but were governed by cuftoms 
exadly fimilar to thofe of the Anglo-Saxons* 
All thefe nations, softer they had formed eftabliOi^ 
ments in Gaul, Spain, Italy, and Britain, be^ 
came acquainted with letters, and p\it their an- 
cient cuftoms into writing, which were their firft 
written laws/. This is the true r^fop of the 
great fimilarity of the ancient laws of the Franks', 
Burgmidians, IfOmbards, Wifigoths, and Anglo- 
Saxons ^ All thefe laws were ^ranfcripts of the 
fame original cuftoms, by which the anceftors of 
all thefe natioiis had been governed in the v^M$ of 
{Germany and Scandinavia ^ 

After thefe nadon^ were firmly eftabliihed ih Diflfemc 
their new fettlements, at a great diftance frotti £^j!iIJ^d. 
each other^ their laws began by degrees t(^ be* 

I Tacit, de morib. German, c, 19.* ^ U* c. %i» 

i^ VM^Ltndenbrog. Cod. Leg. .Aknti<|* yTilkini I>get Saxoa» 
f LindiUbrog. Prolegomena. 

C c 3 ^ome 
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tome a little different. But this difference^ for 

feveol centuries, confiftcd chiefly in the various 

rates of thofe mulfts or fines that were exaSed 

from thofe who were guilty of certain crimes, 

according to the greater plenty or fcarcity of 

money in their refpefltive countries. By the 

difference of thefe fines, the fame crime might 

then have been committed in one country ot 

Europe fo^ half the money that it would have coft 

in another. This feems to have been the chief, 

tf not the only difference between the three 

fyftems of laws that were eftabliibed in England 

in this period, viz. the Weft-Saxon law, the 

Mercian law, and the Dane law. For this at 

leaft we have the teftimony of one of our moft 

learned antiquaries; which can hardly be better 

ezpreffed than in his own words : *• Our S2xonSf 

** though divided into many kingdoms, yet were 

^^ they all one in effe&, in manners, lavrs, and 

l« language : fo that the breaking of their govem- 

^^ ment into many kingdoms, or the re-uniting of 

•* their kingdonis into a monarchy, wrought 

^^ little or no change among them, toucMng 

*« laws. For though we talk of the WeftSaxoa 

^f law, the Mercian law, and the Dane law, 

^ whereby the weft parts of England, the middle 

^* parts, and thofe of Suffolk, Norfolk, and the 

. , ^* north, were feverally governed ; yet held 

^^ they all an uniformity in fubftance, diSeiing 

'* rather in their mulfls than in their. canon; 

^^ flu^t is, in the quantity of fines and amenc^ 

<< pient8| 
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** ments, than iri the courfe and frame of 
♦* jufticeV 

It wU not therefore be neceffary to take any Remark. 
further notice of this diftinfltion in our Anglo- urfV^""* 
Saxon laws, by which different mulfts were »^«i""^- 

' ^ ' prudence 

exa£ted of criminals, and different values were of the 

fet on the lives and limbs of men in the weft, ^' * 

the middle, and the north parts of England, 

except it be to acquaint fuch readers as do not 

already know it, that fimilar diftin£kions obtained 

in the laws of all the other countries of Europe 

in this pei^iod ; which occafipned the following 

iingularity in the jurifprudence of the middle ' 

ages. When a perfo^ removed from one kiag- 

dom or province into another, he 4id not change 

his law, but bis life and limbs continued to be 

valued at the fame rate they had fon^erly been ; 

and any injury that was done to him ws^ com«i 

. peniated according to the laws of his native 

country, and not according to thofe of the 

country in which he refided'. This gave thole 

perfons who removed from a rich country into a 

poor one, much greater, and tbofe who removed 

from a poor country into a rich one, niuch lefs, 

fecurity for their lives, limbs, an4 properties, 

The nofe of a Spaniard, for example, was per* 

feSly fafe in England, becaufe it was valued at 

thirteen marks ; but the noie of an Engliihman 

r^nagreat rifle in Spain, becaufe it was* valued 

paly at twelve (hillings. An Engliihman might 

' )te)i^i|iaB Spelm^n* p. ^9* ' Marat, piQerta^ione, t. t.p. %$t. 

C c 4 ' hav« 
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have broken a Welfhman's head for a mere trifle ; 
but few Welflimen coul4 afford to return the 
compliment ^ 
Tii« firft It is not to be imagined, that the firft 'written 
Uwi (hof> fyftcms of the ancien^ laws of the Anglo-Saxons, 
^^' '" and other nations, who acquired the dominion of 
. Europe in tfie fifth and fixth centuries, 'were very 
complete. The ufe of letters, in all thefe nations, 
was then in its infancy, and very few of the hitj 
in any of them could either read or ivrite. 
When they began therefore to put their laws m 
writing, they were frugal of their words, and 
put down, with great brevity, only fome of the 
moft capital points, leaving many others in their 
former ftate ; which gave birth to that important 
diftinftipn between the ftatutc or written, ^d tfie 
icommon or unwritten law, which ftill fubfifts. 
This too is one of the chief caufes of the great 
brevity, obfcurity, and variations, obfj^rvable in 
the mod ancient codes of all the prefent nations 
of Europe; fome particulars having been made 
ftatute law in one country, that were left in the 
ftate of common law in another. Whoever, 
therefore, would give a juft account of the 
jurifprudence of our Anglo-Saxon anceftors, 
muft be no ftranger to the cotemporary laws of 
all the other nations of Europe, which' are the 
beft' commentary on (hofe of England in this 
period. 

f Wilkint Leges Saxon, p, 4, n. aad pi 71, 

6 None 
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None of our readers will exped, or de(ir«e« a ^^^7z. 
complete lyltem of the ftatute and common law- tcmof 
of England in the Anglo-Saxon times, with a InJ^nded^ 
fvill illuftration of each particular, in this place.^ 
This is the province of the lawyCT rather than of 
the hiftorian, who muft content himfelf with 
giving a view of the general fpirit, ahd moft inv 
portant particulars, of the laws of his country in 
every period. For his further fatisfaftion, the 
reader will find in the Appendii^, a tranflation of 
the laws of fome of the beft of our Anglo-Saxon 
kings '°. 

The laws of our Anglo-Saxon anceftors, and ^^ViSl? 

of all the northern nations, relating to the ma^ 

trimonial union of, the fexes, were, in fome 

refpeds, curious, and merit our attentioxif Thefe 

laws are always of great importance to fodetyj 

being very pernicious when they are imprudent or 

unnatural, and very beneficial when they ar^ 

agreeable to nature and .good policy. The great 

fundamental law, fo clearly pointed out by 

nature, of the union of one man and one woman, 

was firmly eftabliihed among all thefe nations in 

very ancient times j but the manner of forming 

this union, and the rights of the contrading 

parties, were a little , fmgular, Though . all thefe; 

nations treated the fex with the moft refpeftful 

attention, yet they confidered every woman as 

under the proteftion or guardianfliip of fome 

man or other during her whole life; without. 

If See Append. N« j. 

inrhofe 
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whofe confent flie could not execute any 1^ 
deed ". Whether this was a proper teftimony d 
their regard for the weaker fex may be jullly 
queflioned ; but the fad is undeniable. This pio- 
tie£tion or guardianfhip, was called, in de 
Saxon language, mtmd ; and the perfon who bal 
a right to it, mundboraj who could not be (Jr< 
prived of this right without his o'wn confent, 
obtained by a prc^r confiderafion " He 
father was the natural and legal guardian of lur^ 
unmarried daughters ;"»^he brothers, after tk 
father's death, of iheir unmarried liflers;— A 
neareft male relation of thofe who had neither 
fathers nor brothers ; — ^the male heir of tic 
hufband was the guardian of the widow; — aod 
the king was the legal guardian and protedor of 
al} thofc women who had no other '*• When? 
young man therefore propofed to make his ad- 
dr^fs to a lady, one of the firft fleps he took 
was to procure the confent of her mundbora or 
guardian, by making him fome prefent flutable 
to his rank and that of the lady. This prdisot 
was called the mede or price^ and in the bar- 
barous Latin of the middle ages, meth(^ or methyl 
which gave ocqafion to its being faid, that in 
thofb times men bought their wives ^. If ^J 
man was fo rafh as to marry a woman without the 
confent of her guardian, he not only incurred t6e 
fevere penalties inflided on thofe who were guil^ 

'< Mttratori Antiq. t. ft. p. 113. Stternhook de Jure Sucon* pi* i53* 
*^ Spelman. GIoiT. p, ^.i.^. '^ Mur^ori Anti^t t, %• f% lij) ^^4* 
H I4« ibid* Pu Cange GioflT, ia yoc^, 

■ of 
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'c]|f the crime of mundbreach, as it was called!, 
^ l>ut he obtained no legal authority over his wife, 
! or any of her goods, by fuch a marriage } that 
authority (Ull remaining in the guardian, who 
I could not be divefled of it without his own con« 
I fent. Nay, ib far was this idea carried, that if a 
I woman who had been married without the con- 
fent of her guardian, was debauched, the damages 
recovered were not paid to her hu(band but to 
her guardian* To reftrain avaricious guardians 
from demanding, and amorous youths from offer^ 
ing too great prefents, for obtaining their con- 
fent, laws were made to limit the utmofl: extent 
of them for people of all ranks ^K Wheii a man 
made his addreifes to a widow, he was obliged 
to pay no more than one half of the limited price 
for the confent of her guardian, as a widow was 
eftimated at no more than half the value of a 
maiden of the fame rank *^ As foon as the lover 
had obtained the confent of his miftrefs, and of • 
her guardian, the ' parties were folenjniy con* 
trafied, and one of the bridegroom's friends 
became furety to the woman's guardian, that (he 
ihould be treated well, and maintained in a . 
manner fuitable to her ftation '^ In this con* 
trad, the dowry which the hufband fettled upon 
his wife was fixed and afcertained ; of which (he 
vras to enjoy the ufufruck, and, in fome cafes, 
the property, if fli^ proved the furvivor. With 

>' Muratori Antiq. t. %, p. 113, 1^. Leges V^allicxi p* 35^ 
^^ Leg. LongobanI, 1. 1. tit« 8. ^ 8. 
>7 S^»ehnan. Condi, p* 4S{, 

refpc£k 
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refped to the proportion of tjiis dowry, the hvj * 
of the Anglo-Saxons were more favourable to tibc j 
fex than thofe of any otljer of the xiorthem lo- 
tions '^ It was a cuftom as hiviolably obfenred 
as the moil pofitive law, that all the friends and 
relations of both parties, within the third degree, 
were invited to the marriage^feaft, and that aB 
who were invited made a prefent of fpme kind 
or other to the bride and bridegroon^ '^. The 
fiather, brother, or guardian of the bride, is 
particular, made a confiderable prefent in fur- 
niture, arms, cattle, and money, zccording ta 
the circumftances of the family; which was 
called faderfium (father-gift J^ and was a// the 
fortune the hufband received with his wife"". 
No marriage could be lawfully celebrated with- 
out the prefence of the woman's guardian, wi^ 
folemnized the marriage, by delivering the bride 
to the bridegroom with words to this puipofe: 
f' I give thee my daughter (fifter, or relation) 
to be thy honour and thy wife, to keep thy 
keys, and to Ihare with thee in thy bed and 
f* goods. In the name of the Father, Son, and 
"Holy Qhoft/' After which, the prieft pitv 
nounced the nuptial benediftipn". Though 
f he biridegrpom had already been at much er- 
pence in procuring the confent of the guardian, 
and fettling a dowry on his wife, he was obliged, 

^' Tacit, de morib. German, c. 18. Heineccit Op, t, 6. p. iij. 
Spel. Concil. p. 445. Sticrnhook, p. 155, i? Id. ibid. 

*• Htinec, t 6. p. iij. Lindenbrog. GlofT. in voce, Sp^l. GJoC 
in voce. »» Siiernhook, p, x6o, 

both 
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Iboth by law and cuftom, to make her' a valiiabk 
prefent on the iirfl: naprning of their marriage, 
before he arofe from bed, as a teftimony of hi$ 
entire fatis&dlion. This, Ivhich was called th« 
morgangife^ or morning-gift^ was the pin-money of 
antiquity, and became the feparate property of 
the \(^ile, with which the hufband^^had no con* 
cern ". It was found by experience, that fpme 
1 ladies, by their fuperior charms, or fuperlor art, 
prevailed upon their hufbands, in thefe critical 
i circumftances^ to make very extravagant morn- 
ing-gifts \ which produced pofitive laws in almoin 
i every country of Europe, reftraining them withiiqi 
\ certain limits, in proportion to his eftate*'. 
i. Such were the matrimonial laws and cufloms of 
our Anglo-Saxon anceftors; of which one. great 
i object feems to have been, to ^event uAequal 
I and clandefltine marriages. They were evidently 
very favourable to the fair fex, and to thofc 
I families who had many daughters > but whether 
I any of them might be revived with advantage, it 
belongs not to a private perfon to determine. 

When the matrimonial knot was once duly Cofimar* 
tied, among the ancient Germans, and the '"^***' 
feverai nations defcended from then), nothing 
but the death of one qf the parties, or the infide- 
lity of the. wife to the marriage-bed, could difc 
folve it ^. Aiitx thefe nations had embraced th^ 
Chriftian religion, they were ftill fiirther cpn^ 

*> Wilkins Leges Sax. p. 147. Leges Wallicv, p. So* et io . 
GloflT. voceCowylI« M Muratori^ t. s. p, 115. 

' t^ Tacit, demorib, German* c« 1% ao« 

firmed 
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firmed in thefe fentiments ; and the ties of mar* 
riage "vere efteemcd very facred and inviolable S 
It .cannot^ however, be denied, that voluntary 
feparations, attd even divorces, became gradually 
too frequent, efpecially amongd the great ; and 
that the monkifh doftrines concerning the great 
merit of vows of chaftity made by married per- 
fons, contributed not a little to this abufe. By 
the canon law, if cither the hufband or wife made 
a* vow of chaftity, the other party could not pre- 
vent a reparation ; and, which was ftill more 
unreafonable, could not marry another**. The 
laws of Wales permitted a man to repudiate his 
wife not only for adultery,, but for fuch indecent 
behaviour as indicated a difpofition to commit 
that crime ; and the fame laws allowed a woman 
to feparate from her hulband, without forfeiting 
' lier dowry, for fo flight a caufe as an unfavoury 
breath *^ 
5*bu?*^^ The hufband, who had regularly purchafed 
hfMdi. the guardianfhip of his wife from her former 
guardian, fucceeded to all his rights, became 
her lord and proteftor, the adminiftrator of her 
. goods, and the guardian of all the children of 
the marriage**. But though the authority of 
buflbands, among all the northern nations who 
bought their wives, wa^ very great ; yet they 
fecm to have exercifed it with greater lenity than 
the Gauls, and other nations, who had not that 

*} Spelroap. Concil. p. 41. $%, 153. *^ Id* p« %69* 

«' Leges Wallicsx p. So. 298. ** Heinec* t. 6* p* i37« 

, ^ . cuftom J 
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cuftom ;. and for this very reafoh perhaps, that 

their vdves had coft them ihoney^ and were con- 

iidered as valuable poflef&ons. By the laws of 

^Wales (which were probably copied in this par- 

ticular^ as in many others, from thofe of their 

neighbours the Englilh) a huiband was allowed 

to give his wife three blows with a ftick on any 

part ^of the body except the head, if he catched 

her in bed with another man — if ihe fquandered 

away his goods — ^if ihe pulled him by the beard 

<^— or if ^ ihe gave him opprobrious names; but if 

he beat her either more feverely^ or for more 

trifling caufes, he was fined ^^ 

The paternal authority among the ancient Patemti 

Germans, and the nations defcended from them, *" '^'Z* 

did not extend to the power of life and death, as 

amongft the Gauls; but parents, in all thefe 

nations, had a right to corred their children with 

becoming feverity, to regulate their condud, to 

fell their daughters to hufbands with their own 

confent, and even to fell both their fons and 

daughters into flavery, to relieve themfelves 

from extreme neceffity ^°. In every clan or tribe 

of the Welih in this period, there was one perfon 

who was ftyled the pencenedlj or head 4f the tribe^ 

who had confidei*able authority over all the fit- 

milies in it, who tranfa£^ed nothing of importance 

without his knowledge and confent*'. This 

ofBcer, who was chofeh by all the heads of fa- 

^ Legct Wallica, p. 387. 

3« Csfar de BtW. GaU 1. 6. c. 19. Hetnec. U 4. p. C%, 

t( I/gci WaUi€«» p. r^ih 

milies. 
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milieSy w£is cgnfidered as the common parent otj 
the whole tribe, the fupreme judge in all genca-- 
logical queftions about the admifCon of perfcnts 
into the clanflup, and was intitled to a prefect 
from every man who married any woman, under 
his protedion ^\ 
taws re. The laws of ou^ Anglo-Saxon anceftors, far 
convpaa? ^^ regulation of bargains, compadts, and agrec- 
^^'^ ments of various kinds j— for the fecurity of real 

and perfonal eftates— ^for the recovery of juft 
debts— -for eftabliihing mutual confidence and 
good faith among the members of fociety — and 
for pointing out the legal methods of obtaining 
juftice in all thefe particulars, are too numerous 
to be here infected, and would form a body of 
law ratW than an article of hiftory^^. Before 
the ufe of writing became common, all con- 
fiderable bargains, compafts, and agreements of 
every kind, were ti^uifaSed in the prefence of 
fome magiitrate, or in the hundred or county 
court ; that if any difpute arofe concerning them, 
the moft unexceptionable witneffes might not be 
wanting^*. Still further, to prevent miftakes 
about the terms and conditions of thefe tranfac- 
tions, they were fometimes written in the blank 
' leaves of fome church-bible, which was con- 
fidered as an authentic record ". The law« 
againft infolvent debtors were very fevere ; and 

3* l,eges Wallicae, p. 164. x84- 

U Vide V^ilkius Leges Saxon, paflim, et L^ges Wallicae. 

S^ Hickeiii Difl*et tatio Epiftolaris^ p. 30. 35 Id* p. zt, 13. 

their 
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their creditors were permitted not only to ftrip 
them of every thing, and to imprifon their per- 
fons, but even to reduce them to flavery^^ To 
infpire men with a regard to charafter in their 
dealings, notorious rogues and cheats were laid 
•mder many inconveniences. They were not ad- 
mitted into any decennary, nor fufFered to bear 
teftimony in any court of juftice ; and if they 
became very infamous, they had their nofes cut off, 
or their heads fcalped, that all men might know 
and avoid them ^^. 

The laws of our Anglo-Saxon anceftors not Laws of 
only provided for the fecurity of men's properties ^^*^^*™®"» 
during life, but alfo direfted and regulated the 
fucceffion to them, and that in a manner very 
agreeable, to the natural wifhes and defires of 
mankind. When a father died and left children, 
they were his heirs, as being deareft unto him, 
and moft dependent upon him^^ If thefe chil- 
dren were all fons, there can be no doubt that 
the poffeflions of their common parent were 
equally, or almofl: equally, divided amongft 
them ; or if they were all daughters, the divifion 
was alfo equal : but when fome of them were 
fons, and others daughters, it is not certainly 
known, whether the daughters fhared equally 
with the fons pr not, in the^ moft ancient times. 
By the laws of the Saxons on the continent, 
daughters did not^ (hare equally/ with the fons ; 

sft Heinee. t, 6* p* 15. '^ WHklos Leges Saxon, jp. 103. 1 371 138. 
3S Tacit, de morib. German, c. lo* 
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and thi^, it is probable, was alfo the law of tbofe , 
who fettled in this ifland ^^ ; though there is a 
law of king Canute which feems to make no (fif- 
tinSion between fons and daughters ^^ By the 
laws of Wales in the tenth century, a daughter 
received only half the proportion which a fon 
inherited of their father's poffeflions "^\ When a 
man at his death had no children, his neareft re- 
lations were his heirs ; whiqh are thus difcribed: 
If any one die without children, if his father 
and mother be alive, they fliall be his heirs; 
** if his father and mother are dead, his brothers 
** and lifters fliall be his heirs ; but if he hath no 
** brothers or fifters, the brothers and fifters of 
" his father and mother fliall be his heirs, and 
fo on to the fifth degree, according to proxi- 
mity of blood "**." When none appeared to 
claim a fucceflion, or when they could not make 
good their claim, the whole fell to the kin^' 
Such were the laws of fucceflion among our Anglo- 
Saxon anceftors ; different in feveral refpefts from 
thofe which are obferved at prefent, and which 
were introduced, with many other feudal cuftoras, 
after the Norman conqueft. 
Lawsre- Though the above rules of fucceflion feem to 
tefta".^^*^ ^^^ve been agreeable to the moft natural feeling* 
wents. of the human heart, yet it might often happen, 
that perfons who had no children, or very ncit 

39 Ltndenbrog. p. 476. 4o WilkioB Leges Saxon, p. '44* 

4.1 Leges Wallicflty p. %%. 

4* Tacit, de morib* Gennaa. c* so. Lindenbrog. p, 460. Wilkin' 
Leges SaxoD. p. 266. 
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relations, might wifh to difpofe of their poffef- 
fions to others than tbofe that were pointed out 
by law. But this the ancient Germans could not 
do^ becaufe they were ftrangers to the vtk of 
lad-wills or teftamcnts, as the Anglo-Saxons 
probably were at their firft fettlement in this 
ifland^^ Thofe German and Northern nations, 
however, who abandoned their native feats, and . 
erefled kingdoms in Italy, France, Spain, and 
Britain, foon became acquainted with, and 
adopted this method of conveying their eftates, 
which they found praftifed by the Romans, and 
other inhabitants of thefe countries. After the 
xonverfion of thefe . nations to Chriftianity, they 
were inftrufted and encouraged in this mode of 
eluding the ftrift laws '' of fucceffion, and convey- 
ing their eftates by will, for very obyious reafons. 
Accordingly we may obferve, that the moft an- 
cient Anglo-Saxon teftaments that have beeil 
preferved and publifhed, are agreeable to the 
Roman forms, and contain very valuable legacies 
to the church, for the benefit of the fouls of the 
teftators, and of their anccftors^. The method 
of difpofing of their pofleiCons by will, agreeable 
to their inclinations, and for the good of their 
fouls, which was firft adopted by kings and great 
men, foon became fo common, and fo fatal to 
the interefts of legal heirs, that it was found 
neceflary to lay it und^r fome reftraints by pod* 

^) Tacit, de mortb. German, c. so. 

^ Hickcfii DiflVrtatio EpiflolurU, p. 50—6}. 
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live laws. By a Jaw of Alfred the Great, ii . 
perfons were reftrained from alienating from thei: 
natural and legal heirs, eftates which had de- 
fcended to them froiri their anceftors, if the firfr 
purchafers had direded, either in vn-iting, or 
before credible witnefles, that thefe eftates fhould 
remain in the family, and defcend to their poRe- 
rity; which fufficiently proves, that entails are 
very far from being novelties in the laivs of JCng- 
iand^^ A man who had children was pro- 
hibited, by the laws of Wales, from leaving any 
legacies from his children, except a mortuary to 
the church, or a fum of money for the payment 
of his debts ^* But as the ignorance and fvper- 
Ilition of the people, the influence and avarice of 
the clergy, increafed, entails, and all other /egaf 
reftraints, which had been contrived to prevent 
men from ruining their .families to enrich tk 
church, were removed, and every man was ah 
couraged to leave as much to the church as 
poffible. " The thirteenth caufe (feys. Muratori) 
^* of the great riches of the church, was the pioui 
*^ maimers of thoie anciont times, when fatfaen 
and councils eameftly exhorted all Chrillians 
to give, or at leaft to leave, by their tefta- 
^' ments, a great proportion of their eftates fcf 
^^ the redemption of their fouls ; and thofe good 
^^ men who complied with thefe exhortadonsy 
?* were faid to have made Chrift one of their 
** heirs. By degrees, there was hardly any nuffi 

** Wilkint Legei Saxoo. p. 4}> *^ LegM W«lii<«, |><7<- 
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*^ died, without leaving a confiderable legacy to 

** the church; and if any perfon neglefted to 

. ^* make a will, and do this, he was efteemed an 

impious wretch, who had no concern for the 

falvation of his foul, and his memory was iri- 

^^ famous. To wipe off this infamy, it infen- 

'' libly became a cuftom for the bifhbp to make 

f* wills for all who died inteftate in his diocefe, 

*^ and to leave as much to the church as the 

f' perfons themfelves fliould have done, if they 

*^ had made wills. This good office (as I ' 

*' imagine) v^as at firft done with the confent, 

^^ and perhaps at the requeft of the heirs of 

** the deceafed; but in procefs of time it be- 

*' came an eftablifhed cuftom, and acquired the 

f^ force of a laWj particularly in England ^^v 

Is it poffible, that prefumption on the one hand| 

and fimplicity on the other, could be carried to a 

greater height ? 

No laws, however juft and prudent, have ever Penal 

been found fufEcieut, in any country, to fecurc ^^"^^ 

the peace, and good order of fociety, and prote;^ 

the properties, charafters, and perfons of men, 

from all injuries, merely by the force of their 

internal reSitude. Nor was there ever any na- 

tlon in the world that could afford to beftow par* 

ticular. premiums upon all who obeyed its h'W$p 

in ordeir to engage them to obedience, by the. 

hopes of thgfe rewards. It became univerfally 

peceffary^ therefor^, to enforce obedience, by 

« 

47 Murator. Antiq. t. 5. p. 654. , 
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the fear of punifhments in cafe of difobedience ; 
which gave rife in all parts of the world to thofe 
Jaws which are called criminal or penal la^^s, be- 
caufe they forbid crimes, arid threaten i>enalties. 
The penal laws of our Anglo-Saxon ancefton 
were in feveral relpefts curious^ ajid merit a fhort 
attentiop. 

In general, we may obfervc, that after the 
Anglo-Saxons emj^raced' the Chriftian religion, 
they were fubjeSed to double penalties for all 
their cripies; pne of which was"inflided by the 
canons of the phurch^ and the pthf r by the law« 
pf the .ftate. Thus, for example, a perfon con- 
victed of wilful murder was obliged, by the ca- 
nons of the churchy tp live feyen years on bread 
and w^ter, as well as to pay all the penalties 
which the laws of the land required- But a$ 
the certfures of the church are not fo properly 
the fubjeft of the prefent enquiry, it may be fuf- 
ficient to refer the reader for an account of them 
to the books auoted below ^. It xa^y be further 
obferved, that a^ the great obiefl: pf the Anglo- 
Saxon penal laws was to repair ^d make amends 
for injuries, rather than to punifli crimes, they 
made little difference between injuries done 
through deliberate malice, and thofe done in a 
fudden tranfport of pafEon, or even by mere ac- 
cident. It was a maxim in their law, a$ M^eli 
as a proverb in common converfation^ " Unwil- 
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♦* Hngly offend, willingly amend ^." This dif- 
tindtion, however, was too obvious and im- 
portant to be quite difregarded ; and therefore 
Canute the Great commands, in one of his laws, 
that £bme little difference fhould be made be* 
tween a wilful and an accidental offender ^^ 
From the fame principle, capital puniffiments 
were very . rare amongft the Anglo-Sjacons ; be- 
caufe a man's death could not repair the injuries 
which he had done by his crimes. Our more 
particular obfervatiqns on the penal laws of 
this period muft be chiefly confined to thofe 
which weredefigned to repair the injuries which 
men fudained in their properties by theft and 
robbery, in their charafl^rs by calumny, and in 
their perfons by maiming and murder. The in- 
jury done indeed, by this lafl: crime, was irre-* 
parable to the perfon injured ; and therefore the 
reparation was made to the king for the lofs of 
his fubjed, and to the family for the lofs of their 
friend. ^^ 

Theft was one of the mod common crimes in Laws 
the period we are now confidering; and there- ^fx* 
fore a great number of laws were made againft 
thofe who were guilty of it. In the early part 
of this period, theft of the worft kind, even 
when it was committed in a church, in the king's 
palace, or a bifliop's houfe, did not expofe the 
thief to any corporal punifhment. But even 
then the compenfation he was obliged by law to 

'^^ Wilkios Lfges Saxon, p. S77. 179. |o Id. p. i4«. 
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make rendered ftealing a very lofing trade ^whai 
it was deteded. By the laws of Ethelbert, the 
firft Chriftian king of Kent, if a thief ftok 
from a church, he was obliged to reftore twelve- 
fold; from a bifhop, eleven-fold; from the 
king, or from a prieft, nine-fold; from a. dea- 
con, fix-fold; and from other clerks, three- 
fold ^^ Where, by the bye, we may obferve 
how foon the goods of the church and of the 
bifliop began to be efteemed more inviolable 
than thofe of the king. By degrees it was found 
xieceffary to make more fevere laws againfl thi^ 
crime, which continued to increafe. By a law 
of Withred king of Kent, who flouriflied aboat 
a century after Elthelred, a thief who was catched 
in the ad of ftealing, might be killed with im- 
punity, if he attempted either to fly, or to make 
refiftance ^\ Ina king of Weffex, who was co- 
temporary with Withred, proceeded a ftep fur- 
ther, and declared theft a capital crime ; but 
allowed the thief, or his friends, to redeem Ids 
life, by paying his were^ or the price at which 
his life was valued by the law, according to his 
rank in fociety ". This feems to have continued 
to be the general principle of the Anglo-Saxon 
laws, with regard to thofe who were convicted 
of having ftolen any thing of confiderable value. 
This value was fixed by the laws of king Athel- 
ftan, A,D. 926, at eight pence, equal in ef- 

51 Wtlkins Leges Saxon, p. i^ i» See Append. N« 3, 

5> Wilkins Leges Saxon, p. la.^ 51 Id. p. 17, 
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ficacy to- fifty fhillings of our money at pr?fent } 
and it was not long after raifed to twelve pence ^\ 
The fame king alfo raifed the age at which a 
perfon might be condemned for theft, from twelve 
to fifteen years ". All who had been once con^ 
yifted of theft, and had paid their w^re^ or price 
, of their life, were obliged to find fureties for 
their good behaviour, or to fwear, as the bifliop 
directed them, that they would fteal no more; 
I and if, after this, they were cpnvifted of the 
I fame crime, they were to be hanged ^^ The 
I accomplices and protedtors of thieves, and thofe 
. who received and concealed ftolen gpods, know- 
j ing them to be ftolen, were fubjefted to the 
J fame penalties with the thieves themfelves. The 
j laws of Wales in this period againft theft, and 
indeed the laws of all the other nations of Eu- 
I rope, feem to have been nearly the fame with 
thofe of England ^^ The diftinftion between 
the punifhing of theft as a crime, and exafting - 
compenfation for it as an injury, which was the 
chief objefl: of the penal laws of this period, is 
ftrongly marked in the .following law of Howel 
Dha : " If a thief is condemned to death, he 
" {hall not fuffer in his goods; for it is. quite 
" unreafonable both to exaft compenfation, and 
" inflidl punifliment ^\" But theft was at length 
made a capital crime, without benefit of corn- 
s' Wilkins Leges Saxon, p. 56. 65, '5 Id. p. 70. 
'« h\, ibid. 

*7 Vide Leges Wallicae, 1. 3. c. 3. Hcinec. t. 6. p. 4^1, 460. 
5' L.ges Wallicse, p. 21X, 
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pcnfatlon, about forty years after the Norman 
conqucft '*. 
L«wi Robbery, when it was committed by a troop 

robbery, of armed men, without the territories of the 
ftatc to which they belonged, was fo far from 
being condemned as a crime, that it was com- 
mended as a brave and patriotic aftion, by the 
ancient Germans, and the nations defcended 
from them**. All the laws of bur Anglo-Saxon 
kings, in the times of the heptarchy, againfl 
robbery, were made with this reftriftion : — ^* Pro- 
*^ vided it was committed within the bounds of 
^* our kingdom*'/* In the laws of MTales, 
there are many regulations for dividing the booty 
brought home by thofe bands of robbers that 
went out from time to time to plunder the terri- 
tories of the neighbouring flates ; and of this 
i)ooty the king, queen, and. great officers of the 
court, had a confiderable (hare^. But though 
all thofe nations, to enrich themfelves at the 
expence - of their neighbours, and to keep their 
youth in the excrcifc of arms, encouraged ex- 
ternal depredations, they difcouraged internal 
robbery. By the laws of Ina king of Weflcx, 
A. D. 693, a robber within the kingdom was 
condemned to reftore what he had taken, and 
to pay a fine of fixly (hillings j but if he was the 
leader of a gang of robbers above thirty-five ia 

59 Vl^ilkins Leges Saxon, p. 304. 
*• Tacit, de morib. German, c. 14. 

*» Wilkins Leges Saxon, p. 16. ** Legei WalKae» P^lf. 
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xiumber, he was to pay the ftiU price of his life, 
or his full vjere* By the laws of the fame prince, 
. a robber who broke into the king's or bifhop's 
houfe, was to make fatisfaftion with one hundred 
and twenty • Ihillings ; into an alderman's, with 
eighty fhilUngs; into a thane^s, with fixty fliiU 
lings ; and into the houfe of an inferior land- 
owner, with thirty.five (hillings *^ Thefe were 
certainly very moderate punifhments for fuch 
audacious criminals ; and yet this feems to have 
been the law during the whole of this period, ex^ 
cept that the mulfts were railed a little higher 
by Canute the Great, in the beginning of the 
eleventh century ^*« It is exprefsly declared in 
the ancient laws of Wales, that robbery (hall 
never be puniflied with death ; " becaufe (fay 
thefe laws) it is a fufHcient fatisfadion foe 
this crime, if the goods taken be reftored, / « 
** and a fine paid to the perfon from whom they 
*' were taken, according to his ftation, for the 
** violence offered him, and another to the king 
• " for the breach of the peace *^*' The extra- 
ordinary lenity of all thofe laws, is a further 
proof, that compenfation, and not punifliment, 
was their chief objed. This is ftill more con- 
fpicuous in the laws againft incendiaries, which 
obliged the unhappy man who had his houfe 
burnt by accident to pay all the damages done 
by the fire to the neighbouring houfes, as much 
as if he had been a voluntary malicious inceri- 

•' Wilkin* Leges Saxon, p. 16. aj. ^4 Id. p. 143. 

•5 Legei Wallicae, p. 130', 
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4iary ^ : a mofl: extravagant and * unreafonabk ; 
law ! which fliews how careful legiflators ought to 
be, what general principles they adopt, and that 
they do not purfue them too far. 

A good name was never more ufeful and nt 
ceffary than in the period we are now delineating; 
becaufe, without that, no man could be ad- 
mitted a member of any tithing or decenna/7, 
but was reputed a vagabond. It was probably 
for this reafon that a calumniator was more Se- 
verely punifhed by the laws of the Anglo-Saxons 
than a robber. By a law of Lotherc, who was 
king of Kent towards the end of the feventh 
century, a calumniator was obliged to pay one 
fhilling to the perfon in whofe houfe or lands he 
uttered" the calumny, fix ftiillings to the perfon 
he calmnniated, and twelve Shillings to ffic 
king*^ But Edgar the Peaceable, who Sou- 
rifhed about two centuries after, made a much 
more fevere law againft this crime ; by which it 
was decreed, that a perfon convifted of grofi 
and dangerous defamation (hould have his tongue 
cut out, unlefs he redeemed it, by paying his full 
were, or the price of his life ; and this law was 
confirmed by Canute the Great *^ 

To guard againft perfonal injuries, to whicl\ a 
fierce and warlike people are exceeding proinpt, 
many laws were made by the Anglo-Saxons for 
the prefervation of the public peace, and the 



66 Lfges Wallrcae, p. ziS« 
•8 Id. p. 9. 78. 136- 



67 Wilkins Leges SaxoR. p. 9* 
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prevention of affrays and quarrels, in which • 
xnen might be in danger of being killed or 
'wounded. By a law of king Ina, it was de- 
clared, that whoever broke the peace in the 
king*s court, or in a bifliop's houfe, fhould pay 
a mulct of one hundred and twenty fliillings ; in 
an alderman's houfe, eighty Ihillings ; in a thane's 
houfe, fixty fliillings ; in the houfe of an in* 
ferior landholder, thirty (hillings ^^ The pe- 
nalty againft this offence was very much raifed 
by a law of Alfred the Great j which declared, 
that if any man fought, or even drew his fword^ 
within the verge of the king's court, his life 
(houLd be at the king's mercy; and if his life 
w?is fpared, that he fhould pay his full were'^\ 
The verge of the court extended three mk% 
and a half every way from the houjfe in whieli 
the king lodged ^'. The penalties for the bneacit 
of the peace in cathedral churches were the fame 
as in the king's court, viz. die lofs of Hfe, or 
th/g payment of a full were ; in middling churches, 
a muia of one hundred and twenty ihillings ; ia « 
tnaller churches that have a buryiag-place, of 
fixty fliillings; in very ftnall churdies that have 
no burying-place, of thirty fliillings^*- Several 
laws v^re alfo made, with pretty fevere pe* 
nalties, againft j^gbting and quarrelling in ale* 
boufes ". 



•9 Wilkint Leges Saxoa. p. »«• 7© Id. p. 3$. 

7« Id. |». 63. 7a Id. p. \%6. 71 Id, p. 9. 
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Lftwtfor If a fierce unpoUlhed people are too aptt 
teaion of offcr pcrfonal injuries, they are ftill more apt » 
fronrfud. ^^^^^^ 2ind revenge them with inftantaneous and 
i\tn vio- exceffive violence. This made it neceflary fof 
the mod ancient Icgiflators of almoft all nations 
to provide for the perfonal fafety of criminals, 
and preferve them from the immediate revenge 
and fury of thofe whom they had offended. One 
means employed for this purpofe by many na- 
tions, and particularly by our Anglo-Saxon as- 
ceftors, was the appointing certain places to be 
fan£tuaries to all who took refuge in them ; ud \ 
\ giving authority to certain perfons of the higheft 
rank and greateft power, to defend all perfons 
who put themfelves under their protedUon from 
immediate violence. The king's court, and all ] 
churches, were declared fanduaries by the Ajag^o- \ 
Saxon laws ; and criminals who fled to them were 
protefted from violence for a certain time, (fiat 
they might have an opportunity of making fiidf- 
fa£tion for the injuries which they had done, and 
of compromifing matters with thofe whom they 
had offended ^\ By the fame laws, kings and 
bifhops had authority to defend thofe criminair 
who put themfelves under their protedbon, for 
nine days ; and abbots and aldermen for three 
days ; but if they did not make fatisfaftion 
within that time, they were then to be brought 
to juftice, and puniflied according to law 
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But as all the laws that were made for pre- PuniOi. 

• /.!•.» c • rr a. \ Hfients of 

venting perlonal injuries were orten inettectua^ perfonai 
it was neceflary to make other laws, for r6gu- >niwric$. 
lating the punifhment to be inflifted upon, or 
rather the fatisfaSion to be made by, thofe who 
were guilty of thefe injuries. Thofe laws were 
very numerous ; but it will be fufficierit to take 
notice only of a few of thofe which regulated 
the fatisfaftion to be made for the three great 
injuries,— -of wounding,— of killing, — ^and of vio* 
lating the challity of the fair fex. 

By the laws ot the Anglo-Saxons, and of all Wound- 
the other nations of Europe, in the middle ages, *"^* 
certain prices were fet upon all the members of 
the human body, and upon bruifes, maims, and 
wounds, in every part of it, according to their 
breadth, length, and depth, with a degree of 
accuracy and minut^nefs that is truly furprifing. 
Thefe prices of the feveral parts of the body, 
and of their wounds, maims, and bruifes, were 
formed into a kind of book of rates, which 
every judge was obliged to get by heart before 
he could be admitted to fit in judgment ^^ 
When any perfon was convifted of having 
wounded another, the judge declared out of 
the dooni-book, the price of a wound of fuch 
dimenfions, in fuch a part of the body; and 
this the criminal was obliged to pay to the per- 
fon wounded ; and by a law of king Edmund 
it was declared, that no abatement could be 

T* LegcsWallic»,p. iZ6. Leges Saxtfn, tdit. a Wilkin* p.5t6»7. 
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made ^^ The teader will find a copy of m 
moft ancient of thefe doom-books in the to 'r 
of Ethelbert, the firft' Chriftian king of Kem, 
in the appendix ; and the moft perfeft one noi 
extant is contained in the third book of the lain 
of' Howel Dha '*. If a phyfician was called, k 
criminal was alfo obliged to pay for the mei 
cines, and for the maintenance both of the doc- 
tor and the patient till the cure was completed^. 
It is hardly neceflary to obferve, that this was^ 
moft unreafonable fyftem of laws, and gave the 
rich a great advantage over the poor, which m 
doubt they frequently abufed. But thefe laws 
were contrived to anfwer the great end of the 
jurifprudence of the middle ages, which va; 
compenfation, without promoting fufEciently th# 
no lefs defirable end of prevention. 

Mttrder* The laws of the Anglo-Saxons againft killing 
or murder were ftill more unreafonable ; becaufe 
they attempted to make reparation for an wjvrj 
which, to the perfon who fufFered it, was irre- 
parable. By thefe laws a certain price or value 
was fet upon every man's life, from the fovereign 
to the flave, according to his rank ; and vtho- 
ever killed any man. was obliged to pay the pncc 
which the laws had fet upon the life of a perfon 
of that rank. This price was called a i^afl^ 
were or weregyldy from ivere a man, and ^yl(^ 

77 Leges Saxon, p. 74.. 
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to yield or pay, and made a capital article In (he 
doom-book ; as may f>e feen in the laws df king 
Athelflan \ TTiefe hws not only fixed the quan- 
tity of every man's were^ but alfo dlre^ed to 
whom, and in what prbpordons, it ihould be 
paid* The king's weregeld, for example, Was 
two hundred and forty pounds, equal in qdith* 
tity of filver to about feven hundred and twenty 
poundS) and in real valae to feven thoufand two 
hundred pounds of our hioney; which W^ to 
be divided into two equal parts, th6 one Of 
which was to be paid to the family of the mur* 
dered prince, as a compenfation for the lofs of 
their relation, and the other was to be paid to 
the public, . for the lofs of their fovereign *'• 
The were of fubjefts of all ranks above flaves 
was paid, one half to the kmg, for the lofs of 
his fubje^, and the breach of his peace, and 
the other half to the -family of the murdered 
. perfon, for the lofs of their relation, and to ex- 
tinguiJOi their refentment .againft the murderer; 
the former of which was called the frith-botef 
from frith (peace) and bote (compenfation J, 
and the latter mag-botey from mag (kindred) 
and bote^*. When a freeman killed his own 
flave, he had nothing to pay but a fmall muld; 
to the king for breach of the peace; but wheii 

So See Append. N^* |* '*^Wilkini Leget Saxon* p* 7s* 

i> Spelm»n. GloiT, in voce Fredttoi. Somntr and Lryt*s Dt^ionar. 

8«xon. foc. frith, bote, and msg-bote* 

VoL.m. Ee he 
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he killed tke * flave of another perfon, beiidc 
thk mulft'to the king, he was obliged to pir 
the value of the ilave to his o^vner, which vsj 
called , manrbotey or nian^j pjrice *^ If a ikic 
killed a freeman, the owner of the ilave vs 
obliged to pay both the frith-bote to the ki^ 
and the mxg-bote to the family of the mv- 
dered perlbn, or . t6 put the murderer into their 
hand$. When a flave killed his own mailer, b 
was put to death ; becaufe, having no goods 
and no family, he could make no compenfadoa: 
when he killed one of his fellow-flaves, his 
mafter might punifli him as he pleafed. 
Change tn ^^ '^ ^^ ^^^ relations of a murdered perfoD 
Tt/T* ^^cceived a fhare of his maeg-bote ; fo • they cob- 
oiorder. tributed alfo their Ihare to the payment of thcfe 
mulds for any of their relations who were guiltf 
of murder ; which greatly diminiihed the terr^ 
even of tbefe penalties. King Edmund, who 
reigned from A« D. 940 to A. D. 946, being 
very defirous of giving fome check to the frc- 
quent murders occafioned by the unreafonabk 
lenity of thefe kws, particularly of the laft, 
procured a law to be made, that from thence- 
forth the murderer himfelf ihould be the ody 
objeft of the refentment of the injured family; 
and that his relations fhould not be obliged tz> 
pay any fhare of the penalties '^ But though 



■» Du Cawgc GloflT. voce Man^htte. 
9^ V^ilkins Leges Saxon* p. 73* 
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this was an amendment, it was not AiflSicie&t to . 

prodttce the defired efFe& ; and therefore it was 

found necefiary to depart from a maxim that had 

been too long eftabliflied in the jurifprudence of 

the middle ages,-^^^ That there was no crime 

^^ that might not be expiated with money }'' 

and to declare fome crimes, and panicularly 

feme kinds of murder, inexpiable* By a law 

of king Ethelred, A.D. lOoS, a murder com^ 

mitted within the walls of a church is declared 

I to be inexpiable, without the fpecial permif&on 

\ of the king; and when the king granted this 

permiifion (which was probably too often), the 

I criminal was obliged to pay a muld to the' 

j church for the violation of its protection,' be - 

fides the fnth-bote to the king and the mseg* 

I bote to the family "*. Upon the whole it is 

, fuiEciently evident, that the penal laws of the 

Anglo-Saxons againft murder were the fame in 

fubftance with thofe of their German anceftors ; 

among whom murder was compenfated by the 

payment of a certain number of cattle ; of which 

the whole family received a Ihare*^. It is no 

lefs evident, that thefe laws were unreafonably 

gentle, and very ill calculated to prevent the 

commiilion of this horrid crime among a fierce 

people, who had arms continually in their 

hands. 

's Wilkint Leges Saxon. p« 113. 
*^ Tacit, de morib. Germtn^ c, ftl. 

■ 
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■ 
■ 

Pufiifli- As the fair fcx are naturally weaker than m| 
▼io?«ing ^d ^^ cxpofed to injuries of a peculiar kind, B 
the honour thcir perfoDS and their honour have been p 
lex. te^d in all civtUzed countries by partioili 

laws. This is irot the proper place to fpc^i 
thofe violations of chaftity to -which the iffona 
was confenting ; becat^fe, being equally gi^ 
fee was equally punifhed with the other pam 
Only it may not be improper to obfcrve, i 
the laws of the Anglo-Saxons, Kke thofe i 
their German anceftors, againll aduhereffes, ^ 
very fevere '^ By an ordinance of king Caflitf; 
.an adulterefs, befides being declared infamous fa 
life, and forfeiting all her goods, was condansd 
to have her nofe and lips cut. off, that fhe niigl« 
• no longer be an obje£t of criminal dcfircs . 
The Englifh laws of this period inflifted certain 
pecuniary penalties on thofe who were guilty « 
any attempts againft the virtue «id honour cl 
the fex, from the flighteft indecency to the 
rudeft violence; and thefe penalties weregreattf 
or fmaller according to the rank of the m}^ 
party. The compenfation for a rape committc<l 
«pon a nun, was as high as for murder, befiifi^ 
the deprivation of Chriftian burial ; but one 
committed on a perfon of immature age, f^ 
jefted the criminal to a mutilation which el' 
feftually prevented the repetition of the criflw • 



*^ Ticit, dc moFib> German, c, if, 

*• Wilkins Leges Saxon. |>, 14^. H Id.p, 40. 7** 
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*The chaftity of the fex was guarded with great 
anxiety and care by the ancient laws of Wales ^. 

Penalties were alfo inflifted by the Anglo- Punift- 
Saxon laws on* thofe who were guilty of feveral fevcral 
other crimes, which do not fell direftly under any cnmes. 
of the three preceding heads ; as idolatry, forcery, 
"witchcraft, perjury, forgery, coining, and' high 
treafon againfl: the whole people, &c.^' But 
thefe penalties were like wife, for the moft part, 
pecuniary : only coiners of ' bafe money were 
condemned to lofe their right hands ; and traitors 
againfl: the whole nation were to be put to death, be- 
caufe no compenfation could be made ta a whole' 
pec^[>]e for fo great an injury**. In a word, the 
compenfation of injuries, rather than the puniih* 
ment of crimes, feems to have been the great 
objeA of the penal laws of the Anglo-Saxons, 
and of all the other nations of Europe, in the 
middle ages ; which is the true reafon that pecu* 
niary punifhrnents were fo. frequent, and cor- 
poral and capital puniihments fo unconmion, in 
thofe ages. 

As crimes ace commonly committed with great L^wtef 
fecrecy, the innocent are fometimes fufpe6led * 

and accuCod, and criminals often conceal and 
deay their guilt. To difcover the truth, that 
the innocent may not be condemned^ nor the 

90 Legetf WaUic«» p. 78. - 

9t Vide Wiikin$ et Lambard Leges Saxon, palliin, 

9^ Wilkins Leges Saxon, p. 59. 103. 
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guilty acquitted, is one of the moft neceflary «•» ^ 
difficult duties of the judicial office ; and tkn* 
fore the laws of evidence, which have been vak 
in every period, to direft judges an the ioTefli' 
gation of the truth, are of very g^eat importasct, 
and merit our attention. This fubjed is renaA- 
ably curious in the prefent period ; becaufe Ac 
laws of evidence in England, and over sdl £* 
rope, were then exceeding Angular, and different 
from what they are at prefent. 

Oaths. Oaths, or folemn appeals to heaven, have heea 

the mod ancient and moft univerial means em- 
ployed in courts of juftice to engage mea to 
deda;:^ the truth: and they were never more 
frequently employed for this purpofe than in t&e 
period we are now delineating ; for in all adUooS; 
both civil and criminal, both parties appeared 
in the field of battle, attended by a prodigi^a^ 
number of witnefTes (fometimes above a thou- 
fand on one fide), who were drawn up Jilce two 
regular armies, and difchkrged whole vollies of 
oaths at one another. 

Comiiiir* When any perfon was judicially accufed of an; 

^^**"* crime which he xlcnied, he was obliged, in the 
firft place, . to purge himielf, as it was caiH 
by his own oath, and to bring fuch a number of 
other perfons as the law required in that cafe, to 
give their oaths, that they believed him to be 
innocent, and that he had fwom the truth '^^ 

»i Le|^$ Wallicap, p. 134. 

- - Thefe 
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iThefe perfons where commonly called his copipur* 
\^iztors^ becaufe their oaths contributed with his 
I own to clear him from the crime of which he had , 
: l>een accufed. Many laws were made in Eng- , 
i land, and in all the other countries of Europe, 
i for regulating the numbers, qualities, and other 
I circumflances of thefe compurgators ; who made 
> a diftinguiflied figure in the jurifprudenc^ of the 
1 middle' ages '^. When a perfon accufed produced ' 

the number of compurgators required, by law, 

, hfe was faid to have purged himfelf by fuch a 

, number of hands ;. becaufe each of the compur- 

I gators laid one of his hands on the gofpels, or on 

, certain relics, and the perfon accufed Isdd his 

hand above all the reft, and fwore by God, and 

by all the hands that were under his, that he Was 

not guilty ; the truth of which, each of the com- 

' purgators who did not withdraw his hand, was 

prefumed to confirm by his oath•^ In fome 

cafes, two, three, or four hands, were fufEcient ; 

but in others much greater numbers, even forty, 

fifty, or a hundred, were required ; though * 

twelve, or twenty-four, feem to have been the 

irfoft common numbers^, Thefe compurgators 

were to be perfons of unblemiflbed charafters, 

near neighbours or relations of the perfon accufed, 

9^ Lindenbrog. Codex 2>gum Antlquaruin* Da Cange Glofl*. in 

Toc. Juramentum. 
t| Id. ibid. Leges AUman. apud Lindenbrog. p. 36s* 
^ Du Cange GlofF. in voc. Juramentum, Stiernliook dc Jure 

Sueonnm, p« ixS* Legei Wallicie, p. 217* 
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and of the fame rank and qua]it)r *''. l£ the en- - 
minal was a woman, both law and cufliom re- . 
quired th^t her compurgators (hould alfo be 
Wdmen**. In ocher cafes, womea ivere not ad- 
mitted tp be compurgators *9. If the criminal 
produced the number of unexceptionable com- 
purgators which the law required, and i£ all tbefe 
compurgators took the oath of credulity or belief^ 
as it was called, he was acquitted ; but if be 
could not produce the number re<](uired^ or if 
only one of that number refufed tp take the oath, 
he was conde^ued "*• 
Compnr- Some wnters, eminent for tlieir learning, and 
StAaMT^ particularly , for their knowledge of our antiqui- 
withj«rj- ti^s and l?iws, have been of opinion, that the 
compurgators of the middle ages were the genuine 
predeceflbrs of the jurors or jurymen of htcr 
times"*'. This opinion, though fupported by 
great names, is liable to ftrong objeftions; and 
aiiy, reader who . attentively, con^ders the defcrip- 
tion of compurgators that is given above, 
will perceive that they were very different ^ 
many refpeSs from our modern juries. They 
feem to bear a greater refemblance to thofe wit- 
nefles who do not pretend to know any thing of 
the faft.in.queftion, but are brought to fpeak to 
the charafter of the perfon upon trial. 

97 L^ges Wallicse, p. 9S. 115. 9> Id. p. 108. 79, 

9» Hi(fk. Elienf. c. S4. "^o Leges Waltic», p. rj4* 

lox Speimao. GloiT. in toc. Juraia. Selden. Jaout Anglorg0i 
!• 1. c. 4. Lord Kamet^s Hiftorical Law-tnA»» fecond edit, pt 7^* 

The 
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The compurgators, were not the only perf6ns^ witaefa. 

-who gave their oaths on trials, in the middle 

9^^ ; for befides thefe» great numbers of wit-. 

xi^fles were fworn on both, fides, to confirm, or to 

invalidate the charge '"^^ ^t the oaths of wit* 

nefles. and compurgators were very different* 

Witneffes fwore that they ki^ew the things which 

they teftified to be true : compurgators fwore. 

only!^ that they believed the oath which had been 

^ven by the defendant was true "''. 

This great multiplicity of oaths in the judicial Ctnmm^ 
proceedings of the middle ages, had the fame mt^iii^** 
effeft that it will always have, of diminilhing •«! •«**•• 
men's veneration for them, ajid giving occafion to 
frequent perjury. The legiflators of. thofe times 
employed feveral devices to prevent this, by 
awakening the confciences, and keeping alive the 
religious fears, of mankind. With this view, 
their oaths were couched in the moft awful forms 
of words that could be invented ; and thefe forms 
were frequently changed, that they might not 
lofe their effed by becoming too faniiliar '^# An * 
oath was not to be adminiftered to any perfoa 
unl^fs he was perfeftly fober, and even fading "^^ 
Oaths were comoionly adminiflered in a church ; 
and for this reafon courts were held in or near z 
place of public worfliip *^. The perlbn who 

"•* Legei WallicflCy p. 132. «o5 Id. p. 136. 

v^ Hickefii Diflert. Epift. p, s i«. Wilkini Leges Saxon. ]. 63. 44* - 

>•' Da Q«Dge, p. 1697. ^^ Id. ibid, 
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took the oath, was obliged to lay his right h2aid' 
upon the altar,— or upon the gofpels,— or upon a 
crofc,— or upon the reKcs of the moft venerated , 
faintg~^ TTicfe, and the like circumftanccs, 
were well calculated to make a ftrong impreffion 
on men's imaginations in thofe ages of Ignorance 
smd fuperftition. To roufe a fenfe of honour in 
the breads of the military men, their oaths were 
taken with their hands upon their arms "*. This 
lafi: ceremony was much ufed by the Danes and 
Saxons, and efleemed by them a moft inviolab)^ 
obligation to declare the truth. The curious 
reader will meet with a defcription of ibme raj 
fingular ceremonies that were fometimes ufed in 
Wales, in the adminiftration of oaths^ in the 
book quoted below ^. But after all the devices 
that were invented by the legiflators of the middle 
ages, to give folemnity to oaths, it is very cer- 
tain that perjury was very frequent, and one 'of 
the reigning vices of thofe times. 
Oathf Another very remarkable fmgularity in the 

»iWe\Us ^^^^ ^^ evidence, both in England, and in other 
numbered, countries of Kurope, in this period, was the 
method of afcertaining the degrees of credit that 
were due to the oaths of perfons of different ranks* 
In thofe times they weighed, as well as numbered 
oaths, and had a mod curious ftandard for per- 
forming that operation* This ftandard was the 

»<^7 V/ilkins l.egeft Saxon, p, 12, Johnfoix*! Caii6ii$» Ai D. 754. 
■p8 Du Cange Gloff, p. 1617. »<» Leges Wallicae, p. 85, 

legal 
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legal weregeldy or price, that was fet on the lives 

' of perfons of all the different ranks in fociety«. 

I A& the weregeld of a thane, for example, vas 

I 1200 Saxon (hillings, and that of a ceorl onlf 

1 200 of the fame fhillings, the oath of one thaxxe 

i \iras eftieemed of equal weight with the oaths of fix 

[ ceork'^. But this was certainly a fallacious 

[ ilandard : for though it may be true in ^neral« 

that the oaths of perfons 'of rank and fortune are 

more worthy of credit than thofe of their inferiors^ 

, yet this general rule admits of many exceptions ; 

and we have no reafon to believe, that men's 

consciences are fo exa&ly proportioned to the 

weight of their purfes as this law fuppofes. 

I It is eafy to perceive, from the above account Ongin of 

of the laws of evidence, that it was no . eafy <>'<*«*^»» 

matter for the mofl: innocent perfon to clear him« 

felf from an accufation, efpecially in thofe cafes 

where a great multitude of compurgators was 

required. Many perfons, therefore, when they 

were accufed of any crime, chofe rather to apply 

to Heaven for evidences of their innocence, than 

to be at the expence and labour of collefting fo 

prodigious a mafs of human teftimonies in their 

&vour as the laws demanded. The greateft part 

of the judges alfo, in thofe times of ignorance, 

had neither patience nor penetration to fift and 

examine the teftimonies of contradi£ling witnelTes, 

Qr to inveftigate the truth in perplexed and 

l^ Wilkiiii Legcf Saxon, p. (>4. 
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doubtful cafes; and were therefore very wSk 
to admit thofe proofs from ETeaven, vrhich vm 
fuppofed to be perfe&Iy decifive and unqueftb 
ahkb The clergy too fupported the autfaoiitya 
this cdeftial evidence, as it gave them no M 
influence in all judicial matters* Thefe fern ft 
have been the reafons that rendered trials bv 
difierent kinds of ordeals fo frequent, and ofM 
great authority, in the ages we are now exsm 
ing } fiir all tfaefe ordeals w^e calledjudida Jk 
(die judgments of God), and were conftfew/ 
as fo many folenm and' dtred appeals to Htxie^ 
to give teftimony to the guilt or innaceocc d 
perfons accufed of crimes, when human evidence 
could not be procured'". AgreeabZe to thde 
ideas, all thefe ordeals were adminiifaered by ^ 
clergy, and accompanied wilh many rel^oas 
rites and ceremonies. 

It is not necefiary to enumerate all the difecnt 
kinds of ordeals that were ufcd in Englancf, asrf 
in the other countries of Europe, in this period. 
'tht moft common were the fix foUowii^:-^^ 
judicial combat, — the ordeal of the crofifc,-^^ 
ordeal of the corfiiedr-r<he. ordeal of cc^ water, 
—the ordeal of hot water,— the ordeal of hat 
iron. 

The judicial combat bdng well fuitcd w ^ 
genius and fpirit of fierce and warlike natiom, 
was one of the moft ancient and untverfal. ordealsi 



til Pu Can|;e OioiT. in voc* Judicium Dei. 
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'^amd particularly prevailed in Germany in Very 

•remote ages"*. This method of trial was alfo 

in ufe in feveral countries on the continent in 

ifhis period "^ But as it is not mentioned in any 

*of the Anglo-Saxon laws, and feems not to have 

"been much ufed in England till after the con- 

queft, the defcription of it muft be remitted to 

the third chapter of the next book of this 

work. 

The crofs was an objeft of fo much fuperfti- ^^^ 

tious veneration in this period, that there is no 

wonder it was employed as an ordeal. It was 

indeed ufed to this purpofe in fo many different 

ways, that they cannot be all defcribed. In 

criminal trials, the judgment of the crofs was 

commonly thus conduced: When the prifoner 

had declared his innocence upon oath, and ap* 

pealed to the judgment of the crofs, two fticks 

were prepared exaftly like one another; the 

figure of the crofs was cut on one of thefe fticks, 

and nothing on the other ; each of them was then 

wrapped up in a quantity of fine white w6oI, 

and laid on the altar, or on the relics of the 

itints ; after which a folemn prayer was put up 

to God, that he would be pleafed to difcover, 

by evident figns, whether the prifoner was inno* 

cent or guilty* Thefe folemnities being finifhed, 

, "* See vol. 1 ch. 3, p. 333, 

"3 ieget Longobard. s. tit. 51. 1. 11 • Neap. %, lit. is, 33* 
Muratgrii t. j. p. 653, 3rc* 

a prieft 
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a priefl approached the altar, and took up ok 
of the (licks, u^hich was uncovered •'with madt 
anxiety. If it was the itick marked with ik 
crofs, the prifoner was pronounced innocent ; if 
it was the other, he was declared guiltf"*. 
When the judgment of the crofir was appeakd 
to in civil caufes, the trial was condud^ k 
this manner: The judges, parties^ and all con- 
cerned, being aiTembled in a church, each of tic 
parties chofe a prieft, the youngeft and flotttd 
that he could find, to be his reprelentatrVe m tie 
trial. , Thefe reprefentatives were then placed 
one on each fide of fome famous crucifix ; and ai 
a fignal given, they both at once ftretched djor 
arms at full length, fo as to form a crofs vitit 
their body. In this painful poflure they con- 
tinued to (land while divine fervice was per- 
forming} and the party whofe r^refentatnre 
dropped his arms firft loft his caufe "K 
€>HbiYof The corfned, or the confecrated bread and 
tJfT' chccfe, was the ordeal to which the clergy com^ 
monly appealed when they were accufed of any • 
crimes ; in which they aded a very prudent pan, 
as it was attended with no danger or inconve- 
niency"*. This ordeal was performed in tto 
manner: A piece of barley bread, and a p^ 
of cheefe, were laid upon the altar, over which 

i*^ Spelman* Gloflf. in voc* Crucis Judicium. 
««5 Murator. Antiq. t. 3. p. 614. 
•^A Wilkins Leges Saxon, |h 118. 
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SL priefl: pronounced certain conjuratbnS) attd ^ 
prayed with great fervency, that if the perfcm * 
accufed was guilty, God would fend his angel 
Oabriel to ftop his throat, that he might not be 
able to fwaUow that bread and cheefe'^^^ Thefe 
prayo^ being ended, the culprit approached the 
altar, took up the bread and cheefe, and began 
to eat it. If he fwallqwed freely, he was de- 
clared innocent; but if it ftuck in his throat, 
and he could not fwallow (which we may pre- 
fume feldom or never happened), he was pro- 
nounced guilty. 

The ordeal of cold water feems to have bee^ Coid 

chiefly ufed in the trials of the common people. J^\7 ^* 

It was thus* condu6led : The perfon who was to 

be tried, was put; under the direftion of a ghoftly. 

father, of great reputation for his fandity, who 

obliged him to perform mkny extraordinary ads 

of devotion, and to keep a rigorous h& for three 

V days. When this faft was ended, and the day 

appointed for the trial come, the prifoner was 

publicly conduced to the church, where the 

prieft celebrated mafs; and before he permitted 

the accufed to communicate, he addrefTed him 

in the foUowkig folemn ftrain : — " 1 adjure thee, 

" O man, by the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoft, 

" by the true Chriftianity which you profefs, by 

*the only begotten Son of God, by the Holy 

* Trinity, by the Holy Gofpel, and by all the 

>>7 Maraion Antiq. t. %. 619. Liniienbrag. p. 1307. 

*« holy 
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•* holy relics in this cburchj^ that you do not 
** prefume to communicate, or approach di 
•* holy altar, if you have comtititted Ais crime,! 
•* confented to it, or known trho committed it" 
If the prifona- made no confefficm, the priet 
gave, him the communion, faying, ** Let di 
body and blood . of our Locd Jefus Chrift k 
received by you as a . probation this day."* 
Aftef this a quantity of holy ^ater wzs cask \ 
^rated^ and then the whole company ieit it 
churchj^ aiid . went ^in procciCon to thb pod) 
where the prdeal was to be performed* Wto 
they arrived there, the prieft gave the prifoner a 
drink of the holy water; faying, ** Uct this b(Jf 
^^ water be to thee a probation this day.'* K 
the prifoner fUlI continued to deny hi« gai/t, tbe 
prieft then faid a long and very fervent prayer 
over the pool, adjuring it by every thing to 
was divine and venerable in heaven ^r on earth/ 
that if the perfon to be throilrn into it was guiltf, 
it would reje£t him, and caufe him to £oat upon 
its furface ; but if he was innoc^rt, that it wooU 
deceive him into its bofom. The prifoner va$ 
then flripped naked, his hands in^ legs made 
fad, and a rope tied about hi$ middle, ^tb a 
knot upon it, ^t the diftance of a yaird and a balf 
from his body, and thrown into th^ pool. If ^^ 
floated (which was hardly to be imagilied) i^ 
was taken out and. declared guilty ; if . he funk 
fo deep as to bring the knot on the rope under t&e 
water, he inras iiiftantly pulled out, before he 

coald 
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could receive any injury, and pronounced inno- 
cent "^ This ordeal was evidently a very un« 
certain teft pf guilt or innocence ; but the great 
folemnity with which it was adminiftered, might 
fometimes ftrike terror into the minds of cri- 
minals, and bring them to confeffion. In this 
ordeal it was prefumed that God would work a 
miracle for the detedtion of guilt; in the two 
next ordeals of hot water and hot iron, the pre- 
fumption was, that he would work a miracle for 
the vindication of innocence : but there was no 
folid foundation for either of thefe prefump- 
tions. 

The preparations by fadings, prayers, and Hotwatet 
other religious exercifes, for the hot water ordeal, ^^^^* 
were of the fame kind, and of the fame duration, 
with thofe that were ufed before the ordeal of 
cold water. When thefe private preparations 
were finiflied, the perfon to be tried was con^ 
dufted with great folenmity to the church, 
where the prieft began, by faying certain prayers 
fuitable to the occafion ; after which mafs was 
celebrated; and before the accufed was per- 
mitted to communicate, he was adjured, in the 
moft awful form of words, to confefs if he was 
guilty. Fire was then kindled under a pot 
filled with water; and while the water was 
heating, the prieft faid many prayers compofed 

"T Muratori Antiq. t. 3, p. 613— 6x7. Wilkins Leges Saxon« 
p. 61. 
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for that purpofe. As foon as the water began to 
boil, a ftone was fufpended in it by a firing, at 
the depth of one, two, or three palms, accordiflg 
to the nature of the accufation. The pot vas 
then taken down and placed by the fide of 
the fire ; and the prifoner having faid the Lord's 
f)rayer (not very rapidly we may prefume), and 
marked himfelf with the fign of the crofs, 
plunged his naked hand and arm into the water 
and fnatched out the ftone. His arm was in- 
flantly wrapped in linen cloths, and put into a 
bag, which was fealed by the judge in the pre- 
fence of the fpefliators. The prifoner was tha 
reftored to the prieft, who produced him in the 
fame church at the end of three days ; when 
the bag was opened, the bandages taken off, and 
the arm examined by twelve of his own friends, 
and twelve of the friends of the profecutor. If 
any marks of fcalding then appeared upon the 
arm, the prifoner was found guilty ; if no 
fuch marks could be difcovered, he was ac- 
quitted "». 
Ordeal of The religious preparations for this ordeal were 
the fame with thofe of the former; and there- 
fore need not be repeated. The ordeal of hot 
iron was of two kinds, and performed either 
with a ball of iron, or with a certain number of 
plough-fliares. The former was conduced in 
this manner : A ball of iron was prepared, of 

ixs Oti Cangc Glofl*. in voc. Aquae ferventis judicium^ 
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one, two, or three pounds weight, according to 
the nature of the acculation. When all the 
prayers and other religious ceremonies were 
finifhed, this ball was put into a fire, and made 
red-hot; after which it was taken out. The 
prifoner having figned himfelf with the crofs, 
and fprinkled his hand with holy water, took the 
ball of hot iron in his hand, and carried it to the 
diftance of nine feet ; after which his hand was 
put into a bag, and fealed up for three days ; at 
the expiration of which it was examined, in the 
prefence of twelve perfons of each party. If any 
marks of burning appeared upoix it, the accufed 
was found guilty; if none, he was declared in- 
nocent "•. The other way of performing this 
ordeal was, by making the perfon who was to be 
tried, to walk blindfolded, with his feet bare, 
- over nine hot plough-fhares, placed at certain 
diftances. If he did this without being burnt, 
he was adjudged innocent ; if not, guilty "**. 
This feemingly dangerous ordeal of hot iron was 
appropriated to perfons of high rank. 

If we fuppofe, that few or none efcaped con- Theft or* 
vidtion who expofed themfelves to thefe fiery ^«aUijot 

* * dangerouf* 

trials, we mall be very much miftaken. For 
the hiftorians of thofe times contain innumerable 
examples of perfons plunging their naked arms 
into boiling water, handling red«hot balls of 
iron, and walking upon burning plough^ihares^ 

v% Dtt Cuge GloC voc. Ferum candeoi, **^ Id, ibid. 
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without receiving the lead injury "^ Many 
learned men have been much puzzled to account 
for this, and difpofed to think that Providence 
gracioufly interpofed in a miraculous manner, 
for the prefervation of injured innocence. But 
if we examine every circumftance of thefe fiery 
ordeals with due attention, we fhall fee fufficient 
reafon to fufpe£l that the whole was a grofs im- 
pofition on the credulity of mankind. The 
accufed perfon was committed wholly to the 
prieft who was to perform the ceremony, three 
days before the trial, in which he had time 
enough to bargain with him for liis deliverance, 
and give him inftrudions how to act his part. 
On the day of trial, no perfon was permitted to 
enter the church, but the prieft and the accufed, 
till after the iron was. heated ; when twelve 
friends of the accufer, and twelve of the accufed, 
^d no more, were admitted, and ranged along 
the wall on each fide of the church, at a refpeSfiil 
fdiftance. After the iron was taken out of the fire, 
feveral prayers were faid, the accufed drunk a cup 
of holy water, and fprinkled his hand with it; 
which might take a confiderable time, if the 
prieft was indulgent. The fpace of nine feet 
was meafured by the accufed himfelf with h^ 
own feet, and he would probably give but 
fcanty meafure. He j^s obliged only to touch 
pne pf the marks with ^he toe of his right foot^ 

' ^ l*» Pl^ Cange Gloff, t, 3. p» 399, ^f 
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and allowed tQ ftretch the other foot as far to- 

vrards the other mark as h€ could ; fo that the 

conveyance was almoft inftantaneous. His hand 

was not immediately examined, but wrapped in 

a cloth, prepared for that pui'pofe, three days. 

May we not then, from all thefe precaution^, 

fufpe£t, that thefe priefts were in poffefiion of 

fome fecret that • fecured the hand from the inu 

preffions of fuch a momentary touch of hot iron, 

or removed all appearances of thefe impreffions 

, in three days ; and that they made ufe of this 

fecret when they faw reafon ? Such readers as 

! are curious in matters of this kind may find two , 

different diredions for making ointments, that 

will have this effeft, in the work quoted below "*. 

I "What greatly ftrengthens thefe fufpicions is, that 

I we meet with no example of any champion of the' 

! church who fuffered the lead injury from the 

I touch of hot iron in this ordeal ; but when any 

! one was fo fool-hardy as to appeal to it, or to that 

of hot water, with a view to deprive the church 

of any of her poffeilions, he never failed to bum 

his fingers^ and lofe his caufe '*'. 

BF the Anglo-Saxon conftitution, government, 
and laws, do not appear fo excellent and perfefl: 
in all refpefls, in the above defcription, as they 
have been fometimes reprefented, and as the ' 
fond admirers of antiquity hs^ve been ufed to 
think them, the author of this work cannot help 

»>» Pu Cange Q/pflr. u 3. C9)f 397^^ "J I<i 1 1. p. 61 x. 
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it; and hath nothing to fay in his oyvn defence, 
but that he hath ufed his beft endeavours to dif 
cover the truth, to reprefent it fairly, and to 
guard againft miilakes. It muft, in pardcular, 
be evident to every intelligent reader, that many 
of their penal laws were founded on wrong prin- 
ciples ; ' and many of their modes of trial led to 
wrong decifions. 
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